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A SHEPHERD AT COURT. 


CHAPTER V. 


GURNEY looked at himself in the glass 
that night with a serious attention which it 
was a pity Miss Graves could not have seen, 
with a humility which some of his social con- 
frerns might have at least imitated with ad- 
vantage tothemselves. ‘Tina’s flippant little 


speech about his being too old for a hero— 


came back to his mind and stung a little, as 


the most foolish speeches will sometimes. 


it is one thing to look with easy superiority 
on the follies of youth, but quite another to 
snow that its rose-garlanded doors are 
swinging to shut you out. To Gurney in 
lls magnificent prime, the years suddenly 
-ecmed to pile up like gray cloud-banks, 
and he was seized with a morbid self-con- 
<clousness as absurd as it was unlike him- 
self. ‘This mood, in turn, was tinctured 
with a faint bitterness toward the people left 
»chind him in that paradise of time. He 
thought, putting abstract questions aside, 
that Mr. Fessenden might have chosen 
some better place for his love-making—if 
indeed it zee love-making—than the bal- 
cony of a crowded summer resort, and he 
‘ould not quite leave Miss Oulton out of 
his sweeping condemnation. 


He had flushed a little under his own 
pitiless self-scrutiny,» but the color faded 
from his face when his eyes fell upon the 
little locket, now replaced on his mended 
chain. He took it up hesitatingly, turned 
it over and over without opening it, and at 
last detached it from its ring and dropped 
it into a tiny bronze box on his dressing 
bureau. ‘That has no right to bar my way 
any longer,” he muttered, as if in answer to 
some conscience-caught reproachful voice. 
Finally, as if the locket were a mysterious 
fetich, and incantation only would remove 
the spell, he threw himself into the biggest 
easy-chair in the room, and with his feet 
pointing skyward, after the fashion of the 
meditative American, let his thoughts follow 
the lazy spirals from his cigar, “reading back- 
ward life’s pages for penance,” until nothing 
was left of cigar or retrospection but a room- 
ful of blue haze and a tiny pile of white ashes. 

He looked cheerful enough the next 
morning, when he came down town after 


‘his early “constitutional” to meet an ap- 


pointment with his lawyer; walking with a 
swinging stride, and taking in the possibili- 
ties of the murky sky and southerly wind 
with the keen enjoyment only known to a 
man of out-door life. 
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The social atmosphere in which he moved 
gave him the sensation of having traveled a 
long distance in a cramped railway carriage, 
and he stretched himself mentally and mor- 
ally as well as bodily, after his polite dissi- 
pations, by some pedestrian or equestrian 
“outing.” He had sometimes joined the 
dashing parties of light-habited young wo- 
men and their cavaliers who went out on 
the road, usually chaperoned by Mrs. Law- 
lor; for that lady retained her love for all 
youthful pleasures in a charming degree. 
But his own solitary rides and walks showed 
him the city and its suburb from a very 
different point of view. Picking his way 
through the streets in the frosty mornings, 
when the city was waking into its day-life, 
and watching its fierce pulses begin to throb, 
its argus eyes to open, he found food for re- 
flection and to spare. ‘The coarse unloveli- 
ness of the morning, as seen in the byways 
of this curious cosmopolitan town, was such 
a sharp contrast to the fresh light touching 
his own mountain-tops and streams, that it 
seemed as if God might have made two 
suns, one for the country and the other for 
the town. But there was fascination as well 
as repulsion in this “‘seamy side” of life to 
which he had been so long a stranger, and 
whose warp and woof was, after all, the same 
as that which made “society's” cloth of gold. 


As it happened, his interest was not alto- | 


gether abstract. He was the bearer of pres- 
ents and letters from his old housekeeper to 
her niece, whose husband, a thrifty German, 


was, under Gurney’s recommendation, head 


porter in one of Mr. Graves’s warehouses. 
Gurney took pains to be his own messenger, 
and, after a long search, traced them to a 
wretched little side-street in the north part 
of the town. A boy playing on the brok- 
en sidewalk pointed out the house and 
started to run across the narrow street; 
and then, all at once, Gurney’s horse 
shied and reared, striking the little fellow 
under his feet. Luckily the worst of his 
hurts was a broken arm, but that was the 
beginning of a very close acquaintance with 
Dale Street. | 

‘Traufners were trouble. 
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Their pretty house had been sold; they 
were head over heels in debt. “I would 
not write aunt, for shame,” said Mrs, 
Traufner, wiping her eyes, while she poured 
out her troubles in spluttering German and 
still more spluttering English. 7 

As Gurney had to see that his little victim 
was well cared for, he made that part of the 
city the objective point of a good many of his 
excursions, and by degrees came to find out 
the wealand woe of all the dingy little street. 
The Irish women who came in to bewail little 
Bob Jarvey’s accident, and the more sedate 
friends of the ‘T'raufners who visited them in 
their exile, made a sharp antithesis to the 
rest of his city friends, save on one point 
the all-pervading, all-enticing “stocks.” All 
the substance that could be gathered up 
from what Mrs. Jarvey defined as ‘day's 
wurruks,” or “a bit laid by for a rainy day,” 
was eagerly put into this vast crucible tor 
the alchemist of California Street to turn 
into bursting coffers of gold. <A_ frenzy 
seemed to seize those grimy toilers as they 
hung over the daily list of bids and sales. 
Each had. his oracle to consult and quote, 
his lucky “hits” to boast of. 

Gurney found that moralizing or ad. 
vice was thrown away in such an atmos- 
phere. Mrs. ‘Traufner alone told with 
mournful stress how ‘Traufner had asked 
Mr. Graves if it was good to put money in 
the mines. 

“He was such a friendly, good-natured 
gentleman, and always remembered Trauf- 
ner and spoke to him so cheerful. He 
said, ‘Yes, yes, be suze it was good.’ ‘Then 
he told him how, and gave him the name of 
a gentleman—Mr. Russell—to goto. The 
O-riole was the thing to buy, and he 


clapped Traufner on the back: ‘You'll go 


back to the Fatherland a rich man.’ My 
husband was so proud, and we sce in the 
air a visit to Germany, and a little rest from 
work-—-oh, so many things! ‘Then cras/ 
went the O-ri-ole, down, down, and we had to 
borrow money to hold our stock till it goes 
up. But something e/se goes up, and now— 
well, zoz we have to begin all over”; and 
Mrs. Traufner heaved a tremendous sigh, and 
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stooped with quivering lips to kiss the little 
Christina, her flaxen-haired three-year-old 
baby. 

Gurney brought back the smiles and a 
storm of gratitude with them, by offering to 
set Traufner on his feet again. But there 
were so many dark threads in this particular 
seam of “the seamy side” that he began to 
realize with an equally divided impatience 
and regret his own inability to follow them 
all to the end, or dye them with any brighter 
colors. 

As if to mock this melancholy humanity, 
the city was just now bursting out into its 
holiday garb; even the dingiest little shops 
wore at least a deutonniére of evergreen or 
scarlet berries, and spread out their tawdry 
splendor to allure the passer-by. 

Qn the steps of the building where Mr. 
Reinecke had his office, Gurney came upon 
Mr. Graves and Fessenden. In his matter- 
of-fact surroundings, the young man looked 
more vigorous, more expressive, than usual, 
but Gurney somehow found it easier to 
pardon his faults than his virtues. © Mr. 
Graves was, to copy his own phrase, fond of 
“driving things.” ‘This morning he seemed 
to have on a full head of steam. “He 
clapped Gurney on the back jovially, and 
held out a long fluttering slip of foolseap. 

“You're the very man I wanted to see. 
You're interested in orphans and widows 
and old ladies, ain't you? If you’re not, you 
This is the time we always 

Now how much’ll I put you 


to be. 
vive em a lift. 
down for?” 

Gurney glanced at the list of generous 
donors, led by Mr. Graves’s princely contri- 
lor a scarcely appreciable moment 
he hesitated, swayed by the motives of 
nine-tenths of these benevolent gentlemen, 
and then he said, simply, ‘‘I don’t care to 
give anything.” Mr. Graves brought down 
his long upper lip to meet its fellow till his 
mouth became merely a straight, hard line 
in his face, and he rolled up the paper hur- 
riedly. | 

“(, of course, just as you please,” he said 
curtly. 

Ile was amazed to think anybody could 
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refuse him; he was disappointed not to add 
a thousand dollars at least to the fund of 
which he was the sponsor; he was puzzled 
to know why a man of Gurney’s careless 
generosity should miss an opportunity to 
glorify himself. In his own waste-basket was 
a rather pathetic appeal from a widowed 
sister, who, with two or three puny boys, 
was holding soul and body together ona 
rocky little Michigan farm, with such eco- 
nomic stitches as grim necessity could 
devise. Perhaps Mr. Graves had forgotten 
that, as well as the six cents’ worth of shrewd 
advice he had sent back in lieu of more 
substantial relief. At any rate, his sky 
was so big that he could not see little 
clouds. 

Noting his friend’s sudden change of 
countenance, Gurney smoothed his long 
mustache to hide a smile, meeting as he 
did so Mr. Fessenden’s glance of thinly- 
veiled contempt. But the object of their 
disdain, bidding them a cheerful “good 
morning,” went up the long stairs two steps 
atatime. On the second landing he met 
Jack Crandall, with his round hat pushed 
back on his curly head, a trim little book 
and a money-bag in his hand. 

“What the devil are you looking so 
pleased about?” he called out, with an imi- 
tation of surliness that was a signal failure. 
“Come and take a turn in the treadmill 
and see how you like it. Did you meet 
the friend of the orphans down-stairs? He 
was looking for you. ‘That’s the way these 
millionaires ‘do good by stealth and blush 
to find it fame.’ It looks mean wofé to give. 
I dare say I'll end. by doing my tailor out of 
his just dues and laying them on the altar 
of charity. Lovely woman likes that sort 
of thing. She never goes behind the re- 
turns of generosity; and really, when you 
show up in the papers under a touching 
editorial as ‘one of the benefactors,’ etc., it 
makes your heart swell with philanthropy, 
even if somebody on the other side dves get 
left.” 

“IT have my own hobbies about such 
things,” said Gurney, laughing, “and am 
narrow-minded enough to prefer being my 
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own almoner generally. But I’ve no_par- 
ticular prejudice against orphans, and I ap- 
preciate your sentiments so fully that if you 


let me help the good cause in your name, 


do it : otherwise—” 

“ But,” Jack began, with his face very 
red, 

“Of course, if you choose to decline 
doing me and the orphans such a small 
favor, it’s all right”—with a slight shrug as 
he walked away. 

“©, look here. Mr. Haroun Al Raschid, 
come back. ‘Why should the spirit of mor- 
tal be proud?’ Consoler of defenseless chil- 
_ dren and never-to-be-forgotten friend of the 


impecunious clerk, it shall be as you will it.” 
looked over the baluster and . 


Gurney 
nodded. ‘Put down what you feel will sat- 
isfy your charitable ambitions, and I'll give 
you a check.” 

“Graves will think I’ve robbed a bank; 
but never mind,” interpolated Jack. 

“And—a—come out on the road with 
me this afternoon, then we'll dine together 
—where shall I drive ’round for you?” 

“ Not to-day,” groaned Jack. “I have to 
take three of the Terry girls to the Goring 
Concert to-night. I don’t know three. 
I believe they draw lots.” 

* To-morrow, then.” 

“To-morrow I am your slave”; and Jack 
vanished. 

His happy zvsouctance and unpretentious- 
ness had won Gurney’s liking almost at once, 
and they had become the best of triends ; 
Gurney’s amiable attentions being repaid by 
a cordial appreciation none too common 
among the gilded youth of the city. While 
morally certain that a marriage with Miss 
Graves was the worst thing that could befall 
either of the young people, Gurney could 
not resist the temptation of planning to put 
Jack on a firmer financial platform, and so 
increase his chance of finding favor in the 
eyes of Graves fere. In the mean time our 


friend had some business to do on his own 
account. 

Mr. Reinecke met his rich client in the 
manner of a man hungering for companion- 
ship; and when Gurney gave vent to some 
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decided maledictions on the amount of time 
measured out by “red tape” — 

“You must not be so impatient, Mr. Gur- 
ney, you must not be so impatient,” he said, 
in a sort of baritone tremolo, once very ef- 
fective in emotional temperance and Sunday- 
school lectures, now almost wholly lent to 
the subjugation of juries or the declamation 
of wills and deeds. 

“IT think I’ve been personified patience,” 
said Gurney, curtly. 

Mr. Reinecke looked at him with the sort 
of twinkle in his eyes that a well-bred spider 
might have when welcoming a fat fly into 
his web. He had been recommended to 
Gurney by some of his hard-headed business 
friends as a lawyer who “ knew what he was 
about,” and had been accepted by this rural 
philosopher as a part of the price he had to 
pay for his pecuniary success. He knew 
that he himself was rather lucky than clever 
in business, and accepted that as another bit 
of the inevitable, putting his affairs with 
careless trust into the hands of fate and the 
wise Reinecke. In the present instance, he 
had been forced into a line of self-defense 
especially displeasing to him, and was heart- 
ily sick of the whole thing, threatening more 
than once to drop the fight where it stood. 

“T hope,” said Mr. Reinecke, after a 
pause, “to give you a Christmas present 
. It will come a little too late 
to put on the tree”—with a subdued chuckle, 
—‘“but you won’t mind that.” 

“Do you mean that we stand to win?” 
asked Gurney, rather incredulously. 

“We are sure of the case, unless some- 
thing extraordinary happens; but nothing 
will be done till after the holidays, so—make 
—your—mind—easy ”—with detached em- 
phasis. ‘*And now, if you will look over 
these papers with me’’—and then a good 
hour was given to documents. 

“T had hoped,” said Mr. Reinecke, with 
the tremolo on at full pedal as he went to 
the door with Gurney, “ that you could find 
time to spend a day or two with ws. I am 
aware that you have a great many engage- 
ments in higher circles, but Mrs. Reinecke 
would be most happy to meet you, and we 
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can at least offer you as cordial a wel- 
come as you can find in more luxurious 
homes.” 

Gurney courteously said, in effect, that he 
would be charmed to meet Mrs. Reinecke, 
but it was a pleasure he must forego, since 
he should leave for home the hour his affairs 
were settled. 

‘You will have an abundance of time to 
visit us then,” said the lawyer, rubbing his 
coarse hands together triumphantly, “for you 
will not go home fora month at least. There 
will be minor points to arrange, even if the 
decision is in our favor. Suppose you say 
kindly that you will celebrate your victory 
with us when it comes. ‘That is only fair.” 

“You are too good, and I’m most grateful 
for your hospitable thought,” said his client, 
lying hopelessly and helplessly from the 
corner into which he had been driven. 
“And if we don’t celebrate a victory we can 
meet to drown defeat. As to the rest, you 
know I am clay and you are the potter.” 

Mr. Reinecke put out his hands depre- 
catingly and attempted a remonstrance, but 
Giurney laughed, shook his head, and was 
gone. While the lawyer's assurances did not 
entirely convince him, his spirits rose insen- 
sibly at the prospect of success where success 
seemed impossible. _ He was not belligerent, 
but he would have been saint instead of 
human if he had not found a grim satis- 
faction in the overthrow of his malicious op- 
ponents. 

By the time he came out into the streets 
again, they were filled with eager people, 
hurrying their holiday shopping in view of 
the stormy outlook in the sky. He seemed 
to meet everybody he knew. Mrs. Graves 
and Mrs. Lawlor passed him in a big car- 
riage, with much jingling embellishment of 
harness on its fretting horses, and a uniformed 
coachman and footman—the latter a touch 
of elegance rather especial. Both ladies 
were bravely appareled; in fact, at that dis- 
tance they looked much younger than their 
daughters, whom he met a little farther on. 
Tinaalways affectedasterh simplicity, at cross- 
purposes with her mother’s brilliance and her 
own gypsy-like beauty; and Tessie Lawlor, 
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with her gray school-girl dress and her long, 
fair hair braided down her back, looked like 
a timid little shadow. Tina was escorting 
her friend with an edifying air of patronage. 

“You don’t remember Tessie, do you? 
She has her holidays, you know. You can 
come with us if you like; in fact, I insist on 
it. We're going to choose some presents 
for a gentleman, and you can help us im- 
mensely.” 

While they compared the merits of scarf- 
pins and sleeve-buttons, onyx and gold, 
Gurney tried to make friends with Tina’s 
protege, and succeeded so well that Miss 
Graves found time to murmur, In an Aside, 
“Another conquest. / can't do anything 
with her. She’s azfully tiresome—always 
trying to get behind herself. I wouldn't 
bother with her, only Aunt Fanny seems to 
resent the fact of her existence, and snubs 
her so that I’m sorry for her; and Nell is too 
lazy to be civil. Fancy her being only three 
years younger than I am! Aunt Fanny 
keeps pushing her back a little every year, 
till she'll be in long clothes and a cradle by 
and by. Sweet little thing,too. Sweet, but 
kind o' doughy—like marsh-mallows. Well, 
are you ready, dear? Pity Tessie wasn't 
with us last night,” she said, with a sidelong 
glance at Gurney from under her sweeping 
lashes, ‘‘to have a lesson in natural history, 
on the subject of ‘larks.’ There is Mrs. 
Rivers, with Aer kindergarten!” she ex- 
claimed, as they went out, followed by the 
bewildered Tessie. “No, thank you, one’s 
enough for me;” and she turned away. 

Thus deserted, Gurney slipped into the 
hands of Mrs. Rivers, who was just getting 
out of her carriage. ‘Tina’s errand had re- 
minded him of some Christmas boxes Ae 
wanted to buy, and he forthwith begged 
Mrs. Rivers to lend him her company and 
judgment for his errands. She was enchant- 
ed to have carte blanche to buy pretty things, 
even if they were for somebody else; and 
together they did some zealous shopping. 
Finally she carried him off to lunch. 

‘*You’ve nothing in the world to do,” she 
asserted, with much decision and correct- 
ness; “‘and I want you to tell me whether 
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my new Japanese bronzes are worth the 
price Mr. Rivers paid for them. — Besides, 
I’ve not had time to apologize for deserting 
you last night. 1 heard you had a /ozely 
time. wanted to go, but Mr. Rivers just 
put his foot down. He said I’d be wild with 
neuralgia if I did—and I dare say he was 
right.” 

Mrs. Rivers’s speech did not sound as vol- 
uble as it looks, for she delivered it inter- 
Jarded with parenthetic threats and appeals 
to ‘Tom and Laura. Gurney glanced at her 
as she sat at the head of her well-appointed 
table, and wondered how any one could 
look so colorless and yet have so much en- 
ergy and perseverance. For she was one of 
the drab-hued women called blonde, because 
they have lightish hair and blue eyes, who 
match their opaque complexions in’ dress 
instead of toning them up with rich colors, 
and who hold under their neutral outside 
enough tenacity and will power to furnish a 
dozen men. Her fair, slightly creased fore- 
head slanted ever so little; a Lavater could, 
by inverse reasoning, have told that with his 
eyes shut; but her smile was very winning, 
if a little abstracted. She never forgot to be 
cordial at the right time, as equally selfish 

people without as much approbativeness as 
Mrs. Rivers are apt to do. Her all-absorb- 
ing hospitalites and cordialities were perfect- 
ly sincere—at the time; only, like the stock 
deals, they-were too big not to leave some- 
body bankrupt now and then. 

The children were very conspicuous at 
luncheon, and managed to monopolize 
Reeve completely with their imperious de- 
mands. It seemed almost impossible for 
“two such small children to have so many 
wants in so short a space of time, but long 
indulgence had made them shrewd in the 
matter of wishes. In fact, their imaginations 
were not stimulated in many other ways, al- 
though they had a French évnve to suit Mrs. 
Rivers, and an English governess to please 
her husband, and their playrooms were 
crowded with ingenious toys and expensive 
books. So that, as may be imagined, they 
had grown critical in the matter of offerings. 
Gurney always felt sorry for them, they were 
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- such an unwholesome travesty of childhood; 


so helpless physically, so unchildishly wise 
in worldly things, with such dwarfed souls 
and overfed bodies; but he had a charming 
manner with all children; and just now, in 
view of the approaching gift day, was an ob- 
ject of much more speculation to Tom and 
aura than they to him. 

Miss Oulton did not come in until they 
had almost finished lunch, and then her 
uneven breath and rich color told that she 
had been walking rapidly; she started a 
little on seeing Gurney, but immediately 
greeted him with a wistful sort of friendli- 
ness that he found very fascinating. 

‘*Mrs. Russell makes a point of our com- 
ing, Cousin Althea,” she said, as she threw 
her hat and wrap carelessly into a chair. 
“She says the rest have already promised.” 

“Ah, well—” and Mrs. Rivers made a 
little gesture of resignation. ‘Then she hast-- 
ened to explain. ‘We had arranged to 
have a Christmas-tree at home, but the 
Russells have just got into their new house 
and wanted to have a genuine old-fashioned 
Christmas romp, and all that, to—a—christen 
it. - So 5 begged two or three of us who 
have always been together at this timeto ‘con- 
solidate, as Mr. Graves would say. I think 
they're very foolish to upset their lovely 
house with. a children’s party, but that’s 
their affair. Now I have had a selfish little 
plan for coaxing you to take dinner here 
and go with us, if it won’t bore you (vo 
much.” Mrs. Rivers was always making 
these little plans, ostensibly for his pleasure, 
with an amiable forethought which he could 
not resist. ‘Just a few of our own friends, 
you know,” she went on, thinking he medi- 
tated refusal. © ‘‘What’s this, Reeve?— a 
caller? How stupid of anybody to come so 
early. ‘Take my place Aere, Helen, and be 
sure and keep Mr. Gurney till I come back. 
Come, children, it is time for your music les- 
son,” and they were led out in spite of plaint- 
ive remonstrances. 

After serving Miss Oulton, with the settled 
melancholy he always showed when any one 
was late for meals, Reeve retired softly, 


giving the fire a parting touch to show that 
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he would do his duty, even if “put upon.” 
The tinkle of the piano came to them 
faintly, as the governess played a gay little 
waltz, accentuating the time sharply to be- 
speak Master ‘Tom’s attention. ‘The world 
seemed miles away in this pretty room, with 
its agreeable air of everydayness, which all 
the pretty rooms did not have. <A gleam 
of sunlight broke through the thickening 
clouds, and stealing in between the heavy 
curtains, turned Helen’s yellow hairto ruddy 
gold, and slanting across a majolica bowl 
piled high with fruit, struck deep into the 
heart of the quavering shape of jelly, mak- 
ing it for the moment a swaying, melting 
piece of amethyst. 

- Gurney felt rather than saw what a pretty 
picture it all made. He thought of Al- 
drich’s Zunch” —“ A gothic window, where 
the damask curtain made the blank day- 
light shadowy and uncertain,” but refrained 
from quoting. He found that people who 
offered excerpta of that sort were apt to be 
counted pedantic or sentimental. ‘Tina, 
especially, had laughed at him a good deal 
about his “spouting.” 

“It’s very pretty in beoks, you know,” she 
said cheerfully, “ but rather oppressive in 
real life: don’t you think so—truly? unless 
it's something 7ey short, that you can throw 
off before your audience has time to get 
embarrassed.” 

Miss Graves might have added that society 
in the bulk objected to earnestness on any 
abstract questions, reserving it rather for the 
solemn material affairs of money-getting and 
money-spending. But Miss Oulton, while 
she declared herself to be a frivolous world- 
ling, yet wore her frivolity “‘with a difference.” 
Indeed, even a less interested @bserver than 
Gurney might have yuessed that her mock- 
ery was merely a mask to hide from her 
careless little world the better self it did not 
appreciate or ask for. When she chose to 
be earnest she was very much in earnest, and 
even her capricious moods were not without 
their charm. 

Whatever may have been Gurney’s over- 
night criticisms or condemnations, stern 
resolutions, and self-distrust, they were all 
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forgotten while she sat opposite to him, talk- 
ing in that frank, friendly way of the con- 
cert that night, of music at large; and then 
they drifted off into the illimitable current 
of conversation possible to any two tolerably 
intelligent people, coming nearer in that 
scant hour of home life than they had ever 
done before—than they would have done in 
half a hundred gas-lit fé#s. Gurney fan 
cied that he had never seen her look so 
charming as now, in her plain dark-blue dress, 
her hair lying in crinkly gold waves close to 
her head, and gathered at the back in a care- 
less coil, with a few loose curls peeping out 
hereand there, and the fitful sun illuminations 
leaving her alternately in light and shade. 
He wondered, with a masculine disregard for 
fitness and fashion, why all women did not 
wear thetr hair so—though he might as well 
have gone on to clothe all femininity in blue 
and set it under a silver-lined cloud. And 
between their scattered talk, he kept imagin- 
ing how she would look in a certain break- 
fast room a couple of hundred miles away, 
where he sat in solitary state day after day; 
how immeasurably delightful it would be to 
have that piquant face smiling on him from 
the head of his table, those slender hands 
doing him some loving service—‘O, pshaw!” 
he thought impatiently at last, and became 
suddenly conscious, from Helen’s expression, 
that he had thought aloud. 

“You needn't speak with such contempt,” 
she saidinnocently. ‘I don’t believe you’ve 
heard my forcible arguments at all. You 
have been looking past me instead of at me. 
Am I shadowed?” looking over her shoul- 
der in pretended dismay. “I don't know 
why you should scoff at my unpretentious 
theories. The giddiest of us must have our 
beliefs.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said hastily; “I 
wasn’t scoffing at anybody but myself, I 
assure you.” 

“Well, that’s pardonable: but how does 
your alter ego take reproaches ?” 

‘*Meekly, for the most part,” he said, with 
a queer expresston. ‘‘ These arguments of 
self versus self are such an old story. It all 
comes of living out of the world. I'll con- 
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fess to you, though I wouldn't to Miss 
Graves the other day, that solitude 7s a trifle 
dreary sometimes. That it fosters egotism, 
everybody knows.” 

“ Do you offer yourself as an example ?” 
she asked laughingly. 

“Q, no--in. fact, two months of good 
society ought to make me an example of 
modesty.” 

“ But you’re not really so rural as you 
affect. You come to the city often, don’t 
you ?”—with a flattering interest of tone. 

“Hm-m, once a year,maybe. What do 
you call often? At any rate, I don’t stay 
long enough to form very solid friendships. 
I was here three weeks last winter: a month 
or so two years before. Imagine, then, how 
easy it is to lose the gilt-edge of good man- 
ners, how easy to be forgotten. Could I 
ask anybody to remember me a whole year ?” 

Helen shook her head solemnly. “ I con- 
fess that’s a good deal to expect. But per- 
haps you, in turn, could not identify any 
one—” 

* Ton’t you think it’s rather queer,” he 
said, absently, “that we remember best the 
people we care least about? Some trifling 
personality will hold the stupidest bore be- 
fore our eyes, while the face of our best be- 
loved slips away. I don’t mean to say that 
I wouldn’t remember rev,” he blundered on, 
with a vague consciousness that his philos- 
ophic truth lacked politeness. Helen 
blushed, and looked a little discomfited. 

“That sounds like one of Jack Crandall’s 
speeches,” she said, laughing. “What gro- 
tesqueness of gait or manner must I keep in 
practice to give mea place in your memory?” 
~ But he was too much in earnest now for 
badinage. “Well, you know what I mean,” 
he said carelessly. “But if you only would 
—that is—may I—I weu/d like a picture—” 

“Do you mean a photograph,” she que- 
ried, at once bewildered and amused by his 
hesitation. 

“No, I hate photographs,” he said blunt- 
ly. “Tet me make a sketch of you to suit 
myself.” 

“Have we then an artist among us?” and 
she opened her lovely eyes to their widest. 


“Not exactly, but all the same I’m con- 
ceited enough to think I could do you better 
justice than the camera. ‘That’s part of the 
country egotism still sticking to me. But I 
don’t wonder you don’t care to trust me so far. 
I can do it from memory perhaps,” surveying 
her with his head thrown back a little, his 
eyes half closed. She shook her head im- 
patiently, frowning under his prolonged gaze, 
and suddenly rising, went over to the fire 
with a pretence of warming her hands. He 
followed her instantly. 

I so rude, then? Forgive me. It’s 
only when I have the best intentions that I 
seem to offend. ‘That shows how little hon- 
esty ’s worth, after all.” 

“*T don’t know what I have to forgive ex- 
actly,” she murmured, ‘but ”— 

“Then let me have the sketch,” he inter- 
rupted audaciously, ‘‘in that dress with your 
hair just so. If you don’t like it, I promise 


to burn it.” 


But Helen had by this time recovered 
her self-possession. | 

“There’s no need of all these protesta- 
tions,’ she answered coolly. “I'll be de- 
lighted to pose for you, and am flattered 
beyond measure—who wouldn't be? You 
see that sort of thing is so unusual here, out- 
side the studios of the professionals, that it 
took my breath away for 2 moment. Can’ 
you do the whole family in oils, a /a Vicar 
of Wakefield ?” 

But he would not be laughed down. 
‘““And we won’t quarrel any more?” he went 
on beseechingly, holding out his hand. 

“Ts that a necessary sequence of the 
sketch?” and her lips curled a little. ‘You 
asserted the first time we met that wed 
sworn eternal friendship. You see I've not 
forgotten that satirical falsehood.” 

“Well, it only rests with you to make it 
truth” he asserted boldly. “My half of the 
‘swear’ was all right, but I’m more than will- 
ing to make another affidavit.” 

She laughed a little, in spite of herself. 
“Tt strikes me we're talking a good deal of 
nonsense for two wise, well-grown people.” 

“Ah, you won't let me be serious. ‘That's 
the only fault I have to find with you.” He 
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still held in his hand the cigar Mrs. Rivers 
had bade him smoke as she rustled away, 
and was twisting it absently between his 
finger and thumb. 

Helen took a match from a pretty bisque 
holder, and lighting it, held it toward him 
with her eyes fixed seriously on the uncertain 
flame. 

“You have the restless air of the unsatis- 
fied smoker,” she said lightly. “Certain 
rooms here are dedicated partly to tobacco, 
and this is one of them. I venture to pre- 
scribe this with a view to bringing a happier 
frame of mind—less frivolous and more log- 
ical.” 

He had taken the match from her, but 
let it burn out slowly in his fingers. “I 
won't smoke now, thank you,” he murmured, 
looking down at her with a curious glint in 
his gray eyes. ‘And I don't know that I 
care for the happier frame of mind your be- 
nevolence suggests. It’s wise not toask too 
‘ much of the gods. I’m so serenely content- 
ed now, that a drop would over-brim my 
cup.” 

Miss Oulton was comparatively tndiffer- 
ent to compliment, and usually put it aside 
with an impatient recognition of its insincer- 
ity, but Gurney’s cheerful audacity made her 
rather uncomfortable. She had watched him 
flirting lazily with Mrs. Lawlor and the Terry 
girls, pouring very pronounced flattery into 
their ears, but that she knew was provoked. 
He and Helen, on the contrary, were almost 
always clashing swords over some trifle, with 
the perverseness of people too much inter- 
ested in one another to be content with 
amiable civility. But /A7s was a fringe of 
jest on a mantle of earnest. Even our cyni- 
cal young lady could not doubt that. She 
made another effort to change the subject. 

*You are not like Charlie and Fred—Mr. 
Fessenden,” she said hastily. “* They live 
in the clouds—clouds of smoke.” 

Gurney’s face darkened at Fessenden’s 
name, and he threw his cigar into the fire 
as viciously as if it had been that immacu- 
late young gentleman metamorphosed. 
The spell was broken. ‘There was no fear 
of Miss QOulton’s getting any more over- 
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friendly speeches. Luckily the door opened 
at that moment, and Mrs. Rivers peeped 
in. 

‘“‘Has Mr. Gurney gone? How lovely of 
you to stay. That stupid, woman, I 
thought she never would go,” and forthwith 
she showed him her treasures, which he ap- 
praised and admired to her heart's content. 

‘She respected with a‘ kind of awe a man 
whose artistic judgment was so severe, and 
whose purse strings swung so loosely tied ; 
but she never felt quite at ease with him. 
She had a morbid horror of eccentricity, 
and as their friendship ripened, Mr. Gurney 
seemed to develop, or she to discover, some 
very peculiar ideas—opinions not found in 
her illuminated society missal and therefore 


‘heterodox; and if he did not obtrude his 


views they were none the less dangerous. 
If you have ever, in your country walks, 
tried to turn aside a pains-taking ant who 
was carrying home a bit of grain or what 
not, and watched his bewildered hurry, his 
aimless “tacking” to and fro when put out 
of his course, you can imagine without any 
difficulty how Mrs. Rivers felt with any un- 
selfish, unworldly suggestions or sentiments 
set before her. 

If Helen had not been so mmpracticable 
in the matter of being well married, Gurney’s 
peculiarities might have been turned to 
some account, but that was hopeless. Mrs. 
Rivers had built a fine little air-castle when 
he first came among them, but it was slowly 
melting away, a cross-beam and joint at a 
time. <A big piece of the wall fell in that 
very afternoon, when she came into the 
room and found them both looking so grave 
and ill at ease, and while she chatted away 
in her gayest fashion, she was really feeling 
very cross. She liked Helen as well as she 
liked anybody, and would have been glad 
to see her comfortably dependent on a rich 
husband, instead of uncomfortably depend- 
ent on herself, not recognizing the fact that 
a marriage service sometimes fails to make 
dependence more tolerable. She only won- 
dered, with an impatient sigh, what Helen 
really did want: for she didn’t enjoy being 
penniless and she refused to accept riches ; 
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and Mrs. Rivers counted on her fingers, 
mentally, her cousin’s “chances,” beginning 
with *“Fred,” and ending with the gentle- 
man farmer who just now personated the 
chance of a “chance.” Married life to this 
married lady’s mind was all about the same ; 
sometimes difficult, but the only pussible 
life for a woman. | 

All these little arrows of argument she 
had shot at Helen ever since the latter 
came to them, an orphan, five years before. 
The older woman began to think that her 
charity ought to be reaping a better reward, 
and looked with not a little dismay at the 
prospect of a fixture in the house in the 
shape of a high-spirited old maid. ‘Two or 
three abortive attempts that Helen had 
made to support herself, against the advice 
of her friends, did not tend to promote a 
congenial atmosphere. Mr. Rivers was in- 
dulgently inclined toward his wife’s relation, 
indeed it was at his suggestion she had been 
offered a home with them. Afterward, he 
left her affairs to be managed by his wife, 
and the most he could be made to say in 
condemnation was that ‘Helen seemed to 
take a mistaken view of things,” which, 
though mild enough, covered a very wide 
field. In default of a more emphatic dis- 
approval, Mrs. Rivers accepted her hus- 
band’s vague summary of Helen’s faults, 
and made use of it as a sort of extinguisher 
to put on them whenever they came to the 
fore. | 

One of her small crosses was Helen’s lan- 
guid appreciation of her é77ca-brac, and on 
the present occasion she felt especially ag- 
grieved. Not even Mrs. Graves had so fine 
a pair of bronzes, and Gurney had barely 
had time to stamp them with his approval, 
when this obstinate young woman declared 
that she thought them dear at any price. 

“Tl sign any other article of the fashion- 
able creed,” she said; “I'll concede that 
your crooked bronzes and cracked potteries 
are expensive and rare, but they are ugly, 
too. 
vidual taking to collecting such stuff, but 
when a whole class pretends to believe in 
it, I get skeptical.” 
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I can conceive of an eccentric indi-. 
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Mrs. Rivers looked annoyed and only said, 
coldly: ‘Even if you are right, your own per- 
sonal affectations may be quite as absurd.” 

Gurney gianced at Helen with a little 
twinkle in his eves. 

* Don’t you see, Mrs. Rivers,” he said in 
a very friendly tone, “ that we are the eccen- 
trics whom Miss Oulton singles out to be- 
lieve in, and we'll prove ourselves worthy of 
her faith by converting her. You're more 
than half right already,” he added softly, 
as Mrs. Rivers crossed the room to get a new 
light on her new possessions. ‘But I have 
an old friend here in town, Dr. Weston—do 
you know him? well, never mind,” as Helen 
shook her head with a very indifferent air, 
‘he’s an agreeable old gentleman with an 
agreeable income and a harmless mania for 
picking up and storing away lost treasures, 
and what little I know of such things I 
have absorbed from him. I’m occupying 
his rooms while he is in New York, and if 
you want to see the result of that sort of 
insanity, come down with your cousin and 
examine his warehouse. ‘That's my first step 
towards your Conversion.” 

Helen said something about ‘‘very kind—- 
very pleasant,” but did not grow at all ant 
mated over his invitation—a lack which Mrs. 
Rivers more than supplied when she found 
out what they were talking about. While 
she and Gurney were arranging a morning 


‘for the Visit, Helen stood at the window 


tapping her finger-tips on the sash, and 
watching the struggle between fog-clouds 
and storm-clouds over the darkening bay as 
intently as though she found therein a hid- 
den type of her own passionate mind-battles. 

Before Gurney got away it was late in the 
In answer to Mrs. Rivers’s re- 
minder of their *‘ Merry Christmas,” he de- 
clared that he could not be with them—he 
might have to go out of town. 

“But I thought it was all settled,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, there are two days yet, and 


if you change your mind it will be all right. 
There will be nobody with us but Mr. Ballard. 
Come if you can,” and as soon as the door 
closed on him she followed Helen to her 
room, and delivered a lecture that would 
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have made a Concord Philosopher hide his 
head: while Gurney, in a very tangled state 
of mind, went home, wondering no longer 
how idle people spend their days, since this 
one had slipped through his fingers so un- 
wittingly, and feeling ten times as tired as he 
would have done after a twenty miles’ walk. 

something of this he said to Jack Cran- 
dall the next evening, as they lingered over 
their late dinner in Gurney’s rooms. 

* Of course,” acquiesced Jack, ‘‘that’s the 
way nice persons put in all their time. Of 
-urse you feel tired. ‘There are no people 
so hard worked as the people who have 
nothing in the world to do. 1 never meet 
one of my fine lady friends but she’s tired to 
death. ‘Two or three calls, and a hunt 
through the stores for five cents’ worth of 
embroidery silk. of an impossible shade, will 
prostrate the strongest woman in society. 
And they talk of what they’ve ‘accomplished,’ 
as if they had been doing something act- 
ually useful and noble, instead of crocheting 
three rows in an afyhan orgoing to two parties 
inone evening. ‘Iwo or three months more 
of this sort of thing and you'll be taking 
your coffee in bed, like Fessenden, and sink 
under a walk down town. You're such a 
howling swell already in the matter of luxury 
that only a few downward steps are needed 
to complete your destruction. What glo- 
rious rooms these are,” he added, looking 
around admiringly. “IT always feel as though 
I'd stumbled into a foreign land.” 

“Well, that was Weston’s kindness, of 
course; but it’s better, I confess, than the 
hotel. Most of the loose traps in “7s room 
lve bought lately. I haven't anything else 
to amuse myself with,” said Gurney, rather 
apologetically. 

“ Well, it’s a very innocent amusement,” 
said Jack dryly: “stick to it, by all means. 
Lil tell that to Mrs. Lawlor, it’s such a com- 
}liment to society,” and he leaned idly back, 
watching the noiseless movements of Gur: 
ney’s waiter, who had swiftly removed the 
dessert service and white cloth, and put upon 
the crimson-covered table coffee and cigars, 
and a curious flask clasped in a case of sil- 
ver wicker- work. 
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As soon as Gurney had found how long 
he would have to stay in the city, and how 
many distractions he was likely to find both 
in business and society, he had summoned, 
out of space it would seem, a cheerful little 
serving-man, who soon came to be as well 
known as his master. He looked like an 
Italian, but talked with a thick foreign ac- 
cent not easily defined. Gurney called him 
‘Tasse, and that, though Jack fancied it te 
be a svbriguet, was the only name he ac: 
knowledged. 

It was ‘lasse who had arranged their Cliff 
supper, who secured a theatre box, who 
went on secret errands; and whether he was 
butler, valet, confidential messenger, or flat- 
tered cuest in the kitchens of the fine houses, 
he was equally at home. He _ blandly re- 
jected “tips”; he was discretion itself. Not 
all the sly pumping of ladies and maids had 
brought them any nearer to Gurney’s habits 
or history; and he was that serious gentle- 
man’s willing slave. ‘His face alone would 
drive away the worst blue devils a man ever 
had,” said Jack, as the door closed on the 
unconscious ‘Tasse. ‘Tina calls him Altro. 
She says he’s the Cavaletto of ‘Little Dorrit’ 
come to life. Where did you get him?” 

‘‘T picked him up in the street one night. 
It’s a long story, too long totell now. I 
suppose you think,” he said after a pause, 
‘that a man like me has no business with 
such an aristocratic appendage, but I like to 
do a good many things for myself which 
other people like to have done for them, 
and zice versa. As the spiritualists say, I’m 
‘living up to my highest lights,’ and after all, 
I spend so much less on wy little whims 
than your millionaires here in do on 
theirs, that 1 feel myself a model of econo- 
my. I had begun to distrust my own ideals, 
and to doubt whether there might not be 
something better waiting for me in the out- 
side world; but I shall go back with my faith 
renewed. and if—” Gurney was so evidently 
talking to himself that Jack propped his el- 
bows on the table, and gazed at him with 
unconcealed enjoyment; but his absent- 
minded friend abruptly left his “if” to find 
its way alone, and laughing softly at Jack’s 
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expression, said, “Well, well, wait till you 
give me your promised visit, and I'll try to 
show you what I mean.” 

“By Jove!” Jack burst out, “ What a queer 
fellow you are —whata /ucky fellow. You're 
not Haroun after all; in fact, you only need 
a sugar-loaf hat and baggy breeches to be 
Aladdin. Have you any wish? Wouldn’t 
you like a roc’s egg, for instance?” 

“Vou forget it was J/rs. Aladdin who 
suggested that ornament—but I met the 
Princess Badroulboudour yesterday, and she 
was passing fair,” said Gurney gravely, send- 
ing up a cloud of smoke, which almost hid 
his face. 

“The devil you did!” said Jack, strug- 

gling to separate fact from fancy. ‘‘Well,a 
tray full of diamonds will buy her,” he mut- 
tered sardonically. 

Gurney opened his half-closed eyes full on 
his friend, *‘I hope xv/,” he remarked with 
much emphasis. 

“Well, don’t tempt her. Disguise’ your- 
self as a poor devil of a clerk with a paltry 
hundred and fifty a month, and see what 
she'll have to say to you.” 7 

“'That’s what Miss Graves suggested to 
me. She balanced us in the scale so as to 
leave me a mere feather-weight compared to 
you.” 

Jack flushed with pleasure, then sighed, 
and immediately after threw back his head 
and laughed immoderately. “I'd give a 
penny if you could have seen the turn I 
gave old Graves with your ‘widow's mite’ 
this morning: when with the air of a broth- 


er millionaire I went Mr. Fessenden two 


figures better, they both thought it was a 
practical joke, and then had to apologize to 
me. I didnt feel half so mean as I ex- 
pected to; in fact, the satisfaction I got out 
of those five minutes is really worth more 
than you gave for it, if you can ‘figure ‘hat 
out. Graves was so jolly after that (I know 
he thought I'd stolen or borrowed the money, 
but he don’t stick at trifles), so paternal ; and 
oh, Lord! how fast he would kick me out, if 
I dared to say, ‘I love your daughter,’” and 
Jack’s parenthetic mirth died away in an- 
other deep breath. 
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“What would you do with the daughter?” 
asked Gurney, coolly. 

Jack was pacing the room now, and run- 
ning his fingers through his short, ruddy 
brown hair, as he was wont to do when ex- 
cited. 

“To? Why Id buy a little dog-kennel 
away out in the Western Addition, with a 
pocket handkerchief lawn in front, and pay 
for it on the installment plan; and knock 
up genteel furniture out of packing-boxes; 
and Tina would scrub the floors, and wash 
dishes, and nurse her own babies; and we'd 
have a seven-by-nine parlor to receive our 
fashionable friends in when they came to 
patronize us. Oh, we're both admirably fitted 
for such a life!. Or else, if the old man 
chose to smile on us, I would borrow money 
enough to show off at a swell wedding, and 
then our good papa would set us up and 
pay my debts; and thereafter I'd walk around 
with a collar on my neck, and fetch and 
carry and be fed on snubs, like the rest of 
the whipped spaniels that marry for money. 
In either case I would be perfectly happy, 
of course,” added Jack, as a clincher to his 
contemptuous irony. 

“Don’t you suppose I know all these things 
as well as you do?” after just a breathing 
space. ‘But “dey are only the possibilities. 
The reality will be that I'll dangle after this 
fickle young person till she marries Fred 
Fessenden, or a weak-cyed little Lord some- 
body, or yeu, maybe —who knows? and then 
—well, [ve not determined whether I! 
hang on to society by the skin of my teeth 
until I grow into a padded old scarecrow 
like Ballard, or be a selfish, stingy, rakish, 
pursy man about town, like Joe Forrington. 
‘There are inducements on both sides,” and 


he sat down wearily, as if he had exhausted 


himself along with his subject, and folding 
his arms on the table buried his face in them, 
with something this time less like a sigh than 
a sob. 

Gurney had not supposed that Jack's 
sunny nature could hold such a bitterness. 
In the midst of so much superficial—artific- 
ial emotion, it was almost like a shock to find 
somebody actually showing a real feeling. 
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But the older man thought it rather wasted 
in this instance. 

“My dear boy,” he said lightly, ‘* there are 
plenty of charming young ladies besides Miss 
Graves.” 

“QO, stuff! If you loved the Princess 
—what’s-her-name, would somebody else 
do just as well? and will you kindly pick me 
out a poor man’s wife from among our girls? 
but I know what you mean. You're dying 
to preach to me. You think I oughtto turn 
from these snares and be a goody-goody 
(hristian Association young man, improve 
my mind o’ nights, live on fifty dollars a 
month and put the rest in the savings bank, 
and get rich. I did have a few hundreds, 
by-the-by, that I'd hoarded up with much 
weariness to the flesh; but I dropped it in 
Oriole, because Graves gave me a point on 
it as a great favor, and that went the way of 
all dollars. I mgh¢ do a great many things 
I én do. It’s no matter that know per- 
fectly well I’m invited everywhere because 
I'in convenient—I can sing a little, dance a 
ood deal, and have a Bostonian uncle ‘of 
high degree’ for reference when my passport 
is asked for. But I go all the same, and am 
Jadto go. That's how society is held to- 
cether. The circus wouldn’t be a circus 
without the small boys that creep under the 
tent-flaps.” 

‘Such rebellious spirits as you and Tina 
and Miss Oulton wouldn’t hold things to- 
cether very long; but luckily for the big 
show, you’re as stray sands on the shore,” 
said Gurney. ‘Through all his mingled yex- 
ation and pity and amusement at Jack’s in- 
consistency, his mind went back to one 
careless little sentence. ‘ By the way, you 
mentioned Fessenden as a possible suitor 
tor Miss ‘Tina’s heart or hand. I—a 
thought he was engaged to his cous- 
in. 

“She isn’t a cousin,” muttered Jack, ab- 
sently, still intent on his own future. “If 
you mean Helen Oulton, she’s a ‘second 
cousin, multiplied by a hundred dozens,’ 
of Mrs. Rivers, and Fred’s the old gentle- 
inan’s nephew. He has an inherited part- 
nership in the firm, but he don’t do any- 
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thing but play at being an Englishman. No, 
they’re not engaged, I’m certain of that, but 
he’s been very openly devoted for a long 
time—-ever since she came here—and, of 
course, he'll win in the end. It’s the only 
thing he shows any earnestness about; but 
he’s got the devil’s own temper under that 
fair skin and that dead-alive manner, which 
always makes me want to kick him. Totell 
the truth, he isn’t such an ass as he looks,” 
said Jack, with doubtful generosity. “And 
I couldn’t blame Helen for marrying him, 
for she’s very unpleasantly situated, to draw 
it mild. Of course, Fessenden ’s one of our 
swellest young men, and a target for all the 
matrimonial arrows. Even your unsophisti- 
cated eyes must have seen that Miss Oulton’s 
not a favorite in the ‘Tombs’—as the fellows 
call Graves’s house—that is, except for Tina, 
who, I must confess, has lots of ‘sand’ in the 
matter of friendships. She admires you 
very much,” he hesitated, with the color 
mounting to his face, “and I’ve thought 
lately that her mother’s ambition had taken 
a new turn.” Jack was evidently bent on 
crucifying himself to the utmost, but the peal 
of laughter which greeted this last sugges- 
tion took away at least one thorn. “ Well, 
you needn’t laugh. You'd make a very 
formidable rival. Mrs. Graves sings your 
praises everywhere. She said in the loftiest 
way the other day, as a sort of knockdown 
blow for me, ‘You know, my dear Mr. 
Crandall, money demands money.’ Of 
course it’s useless to rake up the past Aere, 
when it’s littered with all sorts of vulgar 
reminiscences, but when Graves took her out 
of a fourth rate boarding-house, where her 
‘Mamma’ eked out his bad breakfasts with 
anecdotes of their ‘family,’ there was no 
question of money demanding money. Real- 
ly, it's only when people put on airs that 
these things are remembered. Why don’t 
they think of that, and try to be modest? 
Well, I’ve bored you long enough, I’m going 
now.” 

‘You had better give up your position in 
Russell's office and stand out as a social re- 
former,” said Gurney, smiling up at him 
lazily from the depths of the big chair where 
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‘he lay with his handsome head thrown back, 

his eyes languidly following Jack’s vehement 
gestures. ‘ Joking aside, you'd better give 
it up anyhow, and I'll put you in the way of, 
not a fortune, maybe, but something worth 
working for.” 

“Now, look here, old fellow,” standing 
before Gurney with his hands deep in his 
pockets. “}on’t you goand think I’ve been 
whining because I want help; and if you're 
plotting anything for my benefit, put your 
plans away. I’ve been exercised in my mind 
lately, and this is only an outpouring of 
the spirit. I wouldn’t talk such truck to any 
man I know, not for the whole of the Oriole 
mine ; but you have a seductive way of /uvk- 
ing people into the confessional. Some 
~day I may come down to you for a position 
as sheep-herder or wood- chopper, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

“All right,” said Gurney simply, “I'll give 
it to you,” putting a friendly hand on me 
young fellow’s shoulder. 

“George! what a night,” shivered Jack, 


At Morn. 
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as the rain drove against the windows; but 
he resisted Gurney’s entreaties to let Tasse 
call a carriage—to stay all night—and. went 
out into the wind and rain, leaving his host, 
it must be confessed, a little melancholy 
after his feast. He had no right to feel 
sorry for Jack, whose position was agsailable 
from all sides, but he dd feel sorry for him, 
and went on with his planning in spite of 
the interdict laid upon him: while an un- 
confessed elation tempered his depression 
when he turned to his own affairs. If Helen 
Oulton were actually free, if it was to be a 
fair field and no favor, might he not convert 
her to something more than an appreciation 
of curios, for instance? And by the ardent 
flame of the wood fire that glowed in Dr, 
Weston’s old-fashioned hearth was then and 
there rebuilt the very castle deserted by Mrs, 
Rivers the day before as a moss-grown ruin, 
What the new architect would make of it, 
how it would stand the buffetings of fortune, 
and when it would cease to be a thing of air, 
remained to be seen. 
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© parienr soul that throbs with bitter pain, 
And finds denied the boon of eyelids stirred 


By touch of tears; 


that hears no helpful word, 


Or bleeds anew to find it lost again ; 
That sees the laurel long pursued in vain 

Withered and dropped to dust through hope deferred, 
And every vision of fair living blurred 

By blind unreason of the clouded brain : 


It will not all thy days be dark with thee. 

His pale-leafed wreath of poppies ‘Time will bind 
About thy bruised brow’s pathetic scars ; 

And quietude of peace shall on thee be. 


Nay, more ; 


at morn thou wilt look back and find 


It was but dark that thou mightst see the stars. 
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CIVILIZING THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


IN a previous number of this magazine 
several statistical tables and summaries were 
published, relating to the census of the Indian 
population of the United States and of the 
State of California. ‘To those may be add- 
ed the fact that more than half (11,041) of 
the Indians in this State are residing in the 
counties north of the Golden Gate and Car- 
juinez Straits: and of these only 1,155 are un- 
der Federal supervision. ‘his leaves for the 
remainder of the State only 6,884, of which 
nearly one-half, or 3,169, are under United 
States Agency supervision. Of the middle 
counties none have over 500, except Inyo, 
637, and Fresno, 794. ‘The Indians of the 
northern counties are far superior to those 
of the southern, both in moral and _ physical 
qualities, and might become formidable foes 
it their hostility were aroused. 

The Indian problem is so prolific of ques- 
tions, moral, educational, antiquarian, lin- 
wuistic, legal, military, financial, and _ senti- 
imental, that one could write a large volume 
in discussing either of them. Several such 
have already been written. It is proposed 
in this paper to limit our attention to the 
practical question: What can be done to eiv- 
iiize the Indians of Cadifernia, more especi- 
ally those not already under treatment by 
the Federal Government? It is proposed, 
also, still farther, to limit our attention main- 
ly to the younger portion of our Indian pop- 
ulation, which may be about one-quarter, or 
from twenty years downwards; leaving the 
adults to struggle on in their own way, as 
they are now doing, but to be aided and en- 
couraged as circumstances may require. 
They will undoubtedly be, to some extent, 
affected for good by the reflex action of what 
may be done for the younger portion, 

The word cizv7lization has a wide range of 
meanings, extending all the way from that 
of the cabin of the backwoodsman to that 
of the aristocratic salons of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Pekin. Major J. W. Pow- 


ell, well known not only as a brave officer, 
accustomed to service explorations 
among Indian tribes, but distinguished by 
his writings as geologist, ethnologist, anti- 
quarian, and indianologist, says: “The at- 
tempts to educate the Indians and teach the 
ways of civilization have been many; much 
labor has been given, much treasure expend- 
ed. While, to a large extent, all of these 
efforts have disappointed their enthusiastic 
promoters, yet good has been done; but 
rather by the personal labor of missionaries, 
teachers, and frontiersmen, associating with 
Indians in their own land, than by institu- 
tions organized and supported by wealth and 
benevolence not immediately in contact 
with savagery. ‘The great boon to the sav- 
age tribes of this country, unrecognized by 
themselves, and to a large extent unrecog- 
nized by civilized men, has been the pres- 
ence of civilization, which, under the laws 
of “acculturation,” has irresistibly improved 
their culture by substituting new and civil- 
ized for old and savage arts—new for old 
customs—in short, transforming savage into 
civilized life. These unpremeditated civil- 
izing influences have had a marked effect. 
The great body of the Indians of North 
America have passed through stages of 
culture in the last hundred years, achieved 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors only by the 
slow course of events through a thousand 
years.” 

Of “the last hundred years,” alluded to 
by Major Powell, one-third has elapsed since 
the Argonauts of ‘49 came to this coast. 
and during that time the [ndians of Cali- 
fornia have been in contact with the civili- 
zation of the whites, and have assimilated 
a small portion, much of it not of satisfac- 
tory quality, and they are yet only beginning 
to be civilized. ‘That their heathenism and 
savagery exists among us in a practical form 
is proved by the barbarous butchery of the 
widow and child of the deceased chief, Win- 
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nemucca, last year, by a band of Piutes, in 
conformity with a superstitious custom of 
that tribe. Winnemucca died at Fort Bid- 
well, in California. The Piute tribe belongs 
in the State of Nevada, but whether the 
butchery took place in California or Nevada 
is doubtful. Another instance of supersti- 
tious barbarity is related by Lieutenant Gor- 
don Winslow, in charge of Hoopah Valley 
Reservation. “An Indian, who, it is alleged, 
was the possessor of a certain poison, and 
who blew it, or wished it, across the river to 
some of his enemies at different times, was, 
by the friends of those whom he was accus- 
ed of thus poisoning, shot and killed in his 
doorway.” ‘The murderers decamped and 
have not been taken. The kind of civiliza- 
tion which we propose to impart to the 
younger portion of our Indians includes an 
ordinary common-school education in the 
English language, arithmetic and geography, 
with a simultaneous inculcation of the plain 
rules of Christian morality and steady hab- 
its, and a training in schools specially adapt- 
ed to the purpose in the industrial arts, in- 
cluding agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, the mechanic arts, and such household 
industries and habits of order and cleanliness 
as are needed by the female pupils to make 
their homes comfortable and happy. 

It will be assumed in this paper, without 
any elaborate attempt at argument, that an 
Indian is capable of civilization to the ex- 
tent just described. It has been proved by 
the history of the Cherokees, Choctaws and 
Chickasaws for a half century. As long ago 
as 1820-22, Col. Elias Boudinot, now a lead- 
ing statesman of the Cherokees, graduated 
at the Cornwall training-school in Connecti- 
cut, while the tribe was still living in Georgia. 
At the same school, and about the same 
time, graduated John Ridge, a chief among 
the Cherokees. He married a white young 
lady of Cornwall, took her to his Indian 
home, raised a family of children, and edz- 
cated them. His son, John R. Ridge, a 
‘“forty-niner” of California, was an editor 
and prominent politician in Nevada, in the 
early days, until his death. One of his 
daughters has just graduated in the class of 
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1883, at the University of California. One 
of the early settlers in Mariposa County, in 
its brisk mining times, was a Cherokee In- 
dian, who had received a good business 
education in the schools of that ‘‘nation.” 
He was a farmer, butcher, contractor for 
making roads and supplying mines, and a 
better accountant than the average of coun- 
try-storekeepers. He was elected sheriff of 
the county, and served out his term satisfac- 
torily to the people. Moving to San Benito 
County, he was elected sheriff there also, 
served out his term acceptably, and is sup- 
posed to be still residing there. One of his 
fellow Cherokees was elected as supervisor 
of Mariposa County. It is too late for Cal- 
ifornians to allege that an Indian, even if civ- 
ilized, cannot be made to stay civilized. As 
pertinent to this subject, 1 quote a remark 
of Lieutenant M. C. Wilkinson, in charge 
of the “Training School for Indian Youth,” 
Forest Grove, Oregon, in his report of 14th 
Sept., 1882, to the Indian Bureau. ‘Isn't 
it about time to bury that historical omni- 
present ‘Indian who graduated at Yale with 
distinguished honors, and returned to _ his 
people, and relapsed into tenfold heathen- 
ism,’ and who is paraded as the only result 
of the labor of our government for the last 
two hundred years in educating and civiliz- 
ing the Indian?’”’ 

The Indian training-schools at Hampton 
in Virginia, at Carlisle #n Pennsylvania, and 
at Forest Grove in Oregon, under the charge 
of the Interior Department, have furnished 
abundant proof during the last four years 
of the efficiency of these schools in civiliz- 


‘ing the younger Indians of both sexes. 


But we cannot afford to send one-quarter of 
our 18,000 Indians of California, even to so 
near a training school as that at Forest 
Grove. We must have something nearer 
home—a school, if possible, in each popu- 
lous Indian county. 

An erroneous idea prevails that because 
the Indians are’ at present spoken of as 
“Wards of the Government,” they are always 
to remain so, and the Indian Bureau, with 
all its objectionable appurtenances, is to be 
a perpetual portion of our executive depart- 
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ment. If there is anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to authorize such 
a state of affairs as permanent, I have not 
been able to find it. It is utterly foreign 
to the principles of equal rights and personal 
liberty, and a self-reliant manhood among 
all our citizens, without distinction of race. 
The Government might just as well make 
permanent pets and wards of the free blacks, 
or of any one of the immigrant peoples, of 
whom there arrive every year twice as many 
as all our Indian tribes together. 

On the other hand, there is a disposition 
among many humane people, warm friends 
of the Indian, and who entertain very cor- 
rect ideas concerning the future status of the 
Indians, to clamor for the immediate realiza- 
tion of that status; and they expect to ac- 
complish it by abolishing the reservations, 
breaking up the tribal organizations, settling 
the Indians on homesteads in severalty with 
fee simple titles, admitting the adults to 
the fullest grade of citizenship, ceasing the 
distribution of all rations for subsistence, and 
exterminating the Indian Bureau. All this 
they would have done in one, or, at farthest, 
in two years. These friends of the Indians 
should remember that the problem presents 
two classes of phases—the temporary and 
the permanent. The Indian Bureau, the 
Keservations with their agencies, post-trader- 
ships and contractors, are necessary evils, 
beneficial for a time, and not to be abolished 
hastily; but to remain like the scaffolding of 
a building, only until certain permanent 
plans are completed. Nor would I suffer 
those phrases—‘“‘ for a time” and “it takes 
time”—to be used to cover up and prolong 
indefinitely objectionable measures, which 
are merely a choice of evils, and must be 
borne till the Indians are educated up to a 
sufficient standard of civilization. ‘To pre- 
vent this procrastination, let us hurry up 
our educating and civilizing forces. 

Those who object to the Government fur- 
nishing subsistence directly to the Indians 
may be pleased to learn, that of the Califor- 
nia Indians, only 1314 are charged with a 
percentage of their subsistence—(about 28 '4 
jer cent.)—equal to the total support of 
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374 Indians. All the others, about 17,500, 
are earning their own food. ‘Those who 
want the reservations abolished are informed 
that more than three-quarters of our Califor- 
nian Indians are not living on any reserva- 
tion, nor subject to any Agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. They are subject to the 
civil and criminal laws, and the police of 
the State, and are not exempt from taxation: 
but they get no pro-rata of school moneys 
unless they are “/izing under the guardian- 
ship of white persons”; nor are the adult 
males admitted to vote. 

There is a United States law, approved 
March 3rd, 1875, an appropriation law, 
mainly, but which contains two sections— 
(15 and 16)—especially intended to enable 
Indians to avail themselves of the general 
homestead law of May 20, 1862, and the 
acts amendatory thereof. The law of March 
3rd, 1875, applies to any Indian born in the 
United States, who is the head of a family, 
or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, and who has abandoned, or who may 
hereafter abandon, his tribal relations. The 
act does not allow the Indian the benefit of 
Sec. 8 of the homestead law, which per- 
mits the white settler to pay up and change 
his homestead title to an ordinary pre-emp- 
tion title; and it also provides that the In- 
dians’ homestead title “shall not be subject 
to alienation or incumbrance, either by vol- 
untary conveyance, or the judgment decree 
or order of any court, and shall be and re- 
main inalienable” for five years from the 
date of the patent.- The homestead law of 
1862 allows no distinction on account of 
race or color; and excludes mineral lands. 
The substance of the law may be found in 
the volume of United States Revised Stat- 
utes, Sections, 2,290, 2,291, 2,292 and 2,295 
to 2,302. Further details may be learned 
at the District Land Office. But for all 
such legal acts, the unlettered Indian needs 
some trusty friend and counselor to pilot 
him through the mazes of the Land Office. 

The Round Valley and Hoopah Valley 
Reservations are very important institutions, 
and will continue to be so during the pres- 
ent decade, not only for the Indians who 
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reside on them, but for the large body of 
outside Indians in the northern counties. 
They furnish centers around which may 
gather a sufficient number of Indians, carry- 
ing on farming and otherindustrial pursuits, 
and receiving education for their children 
under the supervision of the Agents, and by 
the aid of animals, machines, tools and build- 
ings furnished by the Government. ‘They 
serve as models and experiment stations to 
show what can be done under a judicious 
system of farming and stock-raising, and its 
superiority over the precarious dependence 
on the chase for a living. ‘The crowding of 
the incoming immigration will prevent the 
segregation of any more large Indian Reser- 
vations in this State. ‘The two northern 
Reservations, after supplying the limited 
number of Indians that remain upon them 
with allotments in severalty, may have a sur- 
plus to be divided among outside Indians. 

The boarding-school now being opened at 
Round Valley—-and which ought to be du- 
plicated at Hoopah Valley—will test the ef- 
ficacy of such schools near the home of the 
Indians, and serve as a model for other 
schools of the kind. In this connection it 
is gratifying to observe that the Agent of 
Round Valley, Mr. H. B. Sheldon, has late- 
ly attended in person the annual examina- 
tion and exhibition of the Indian training 
school at Carlisle. 

The true destiny of our California Indians 
is to become full citizens, with constitutional, 
legal, and social rights equal to those en- 
joyed by the whites, or the African or Moor. 
ish races born on our soil. And it is to pre- 
pare them for this citizenship within a rea- 
sonable time, twenty years, if possible, 
certainly not over thirty, that active meas- 
‘There 
are about 13,600 of them outside of any 
Agency of the Federal Government. ‘They 
are divided into many bands, each with a 
chief, and are scattered among the outlying 
counties, mainly the northern. They sup- 
port themselves partly by hunting and fish- 
ing, and partly by working for wages among 
the whites. They have been peaceably dis- 
posed since the Modoc War, and that in- 


ures must be speedily undertaken. 
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volved on.y one tribe of a few hundred. 
But they are still Indians, and retain many 
of their vices and their superstitions, and 
practice their cruel and barbarous rites; and 
if, by the crowding of an incoming immigra- 
tion, they were harshly encroached upon, 
they might become formidable enemies. 

‘Two practical questions now present them- 
selves: How shall they be civilized, and Who 
shall attend to it? The chief thing to be 
done is to educate the young Indians. 1)i- 
vide 13,600 by 4, and we have 3,400 as 
about the number to be educated. ‘These 
are so distributed that the largest number of 
children in any one county is 484 in Hum- 
boldt County, (outside of Reservation); 316 
in Mendocino, 259 in Shasta, and in other 
counties according to the table heretofore 
furnished. 

It may be as well here to look the fact 
squarely in the face, that we may expect little 
or no more aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment than we now receive. ‘This is about 
$35,000 annually, not under any treaty stip- 
ulation, but dependent each year upon the 
good will of Congress, which is restrained 
by the competition of other Indian districts. 
It amounts to nearly $2 per head for every 
Indian in the State, or $8 per head for the 
4.324 under Federal Agencies. It would 
not pay half the school tax of the Indian 
children of school age, if they were all enum- 
erated. It amounts to about $9 per head 
for each adult male Indian. | 

But let us not despise the gifts of the Gov- 
ernment nor abuse its Agents, but be thank- 
ful for what we get; and get more, even 
double, if we can. The great objection to 
looking for aid to the general Government is 
the loss of time and golden opportunity. 
There is great apathy in Congress on Indian 
affairs. The reports of the Indian Agents 
and of the Commissioners are full of prayers 
and suggestions relating to other than finan- 
cial matters; such as land titles, police, crim- 
inal jurisdiction, surveys, ete., requiring 
prompt action, which are neglected year al- 
ter year, to the great damage of the Indian 
service. Plenty of instances in California 
could be cited if our space permitted. ‘The 
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Round Valley Reservation furnishes one. 
‘The percentage of subsistence now paid 
there by the Government would all be saved 
if the title to the improvements held by set- 
tlers were extinguished. All the Indian 
children in the State could receive five years’ 
education during the delay necessary to get 
some very important act in Indian affairs 
passed by Congress. ‘his difficulty sug- 
gests the idea that the impelling force must 
originate nearer home; not, as a general 
rule, in the State Legislature, only in some 
exceptional cases, but in the counties them- 
selves where the work of civilization is to be 
done. Mrs. Gen. Bidwell has set a most 
commendable example by establishing a prt- 
vate school for the Indians on her husband's 
rancho, 

Suppose that in each county containing a 
large Indian population, a volunteer commit- 
tec of benevolent citizens were organized to 
act as an Indian Bureau. ‘There should be 
at least five—better seven—-members. The 
County Superintendent of schools should be 
one; the-clergyman who has had most ex- 
perience in Indian affairs might be another; 
some earnest, motherly lady of the Doreas 
type should be another; one of the more sa- 
vactous, industrious, and sober of the In- 
dians should be another; and the other 
three might be selected from the lawyers, 
doctors, and business men of philanthropic 
instincts. The committee should be ap- 
pointed by some public meeting,. or some 
other expression of citizens representing the 
public opinion of the county. The com- 
mittee could not, of course, possess any legal 
power for the enforcement of their plans, but 
inust rely upon moral suasion applied both 
to the whites and the Indians. ‘Their first 
labor should be statistical—to ascertain the 
number and whereabouts of the Indians— 
the number of school age, the number under 
s-hool age, and the number over school age 
as far as those of twenty inclusive ;—their 
condition as to modes of procuring subsis- 
tence, habits of life, morality or immorality, 
knowledze of Inglish language, superstitions, 
savagery and other details. Another impor- 
tant fact to be ascertained is the willingness 
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or unwillingness, as well as the ability, of the 
adult Indians to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the schools, at least in part. With 
such a body of facts as a basis, the commit- 
tee will be ready to study up and adopt its 
plans for action. The first duty is to pro- 
vide the children with schools where they 
can obtain an ordinary common-school ed'1- 
cation, and with it the common principles of 
Christian morality; and, if possible, an in- 
dustrial education. No language but Eng- 
lish should be taught in these schools— 
certainly no tribal language should be per- 
petuated. 

The details for providing ways and means 
for the maintenance of the schools must be 
regulated by the committee; and the im- 
portance of obtaining, in a legal way and at 
a proper time, the pro-rata of school-moneys 
pertaining to these children will, of course, 
suggest itself. If further legislation is 
needed, the co-operation of the various 
county committees can be brought to bear 
upon the Legislature. 

A second object of the committee’s at- 
tention should be the condition. of the adult 
Indians as regards civil rights, facilities for 
obtaining steady employment in civilized 
pursuits, facilities for obtaining land by 
homestead entry under proper restrictions ; 
as far as possible encouraging them to 
abandon intemperance, gambling and other 
vices and superstitions, and cruel rites; and 
especially to aid in the entorcement of the 
law against selling liquor to Indians. As 
regards obtaining employment for adu't In- 
dians, the inquiry is pertinent, why cannot 
they be employed at railroad building as 
well as Chinamen? If such a committee 
ean be successful in its efforts for a few 
years, although the school taxes may have 
been augmented, a better class of citizens 
will have been raised up, and the tax-payers 
will be reliéved from the expense of support 
of worthless prisoners and criminal trials ; 
the country people will have for neighbors in- 
dustrious and worthy people, instead of sav- 
ages. 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself: Why 
should we.take any more special pains to 
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educate the children of poor Indians than 
those of poor whitemen? Why such anxiety 


to teach the English language to young In- 


dians, and such indifference to teaching it 
to young’ Scandinavians? An answer in 
part might be: This ye should do, but not 
leave the other undone. but there is anoth- 
er reason why. At the poor white man’s 
home the children imbibe the English lan- 
guage as their native tongue; so that at the 
age of six years the child can make known 
its wants and ideas fluently, if not grammati- 
cally. ‘The Indian child, at the age of six or 
even ten, has only been taught some miser- 
able tribal language, which it can only use 
among Indians; and it has to begin learning 
another language at school. Again, the 
poor white man’s children are brought up at 
home—or ought to be—to habits of cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, obedience, persistent’ in- 
dustry and morality. ‘The Indian child, born 
in a wretched wigwam, amid vermin and 
squalor of all sorts, is trained to familiarity 
with the loose, lazy, and vicious habits and 
superstitions of savagery practiced by the 
adult Indians. Machinists are famthar with 
what is called a ‘“‘dead point” in the move- 
ments of machinery, where a much greater 
force is required than the average needed to 
keep it in motion. ‘There is just such a 
‘dead point” in the social and educational 
life of the young Indian. To such an ex- 
tent does this evil exist, that teachers of In- 
dian children in day schools complain that 
the child unlearns at home, at night, much of 
what it was taught in the daytime. ‘This fact 
has caused the adoption of the Industrial 
Boarding-School System, which has been suc- 
cessfully in use ona few reservations, and has 
just been introduced at the Round Valley 
Agency. 

If the younger quarter of our Indian pop- 
ulation can receive impetus enough to carry 
them beyond the dead point alluded to, and 
the children that shall be born of them can 
be trained in civilized homes, to speak Eng- 
lish as their native tongue, with the mor- 
als and steady industrial habits that should 
go with it, the savage tribal relations, 
superstitions, barbarous and cruel games, 


and ‘‘medicine” humbugs of the adults 
will vanish spontaneously; and constitu- 
tional civil rights, just laws, Christian mo- 
rality, homesteads in severalty, industrial 
trades, common sense medical practice, and 
the sports and quiet enjoyments of civilized 
life will take the place of squalor and say- 
agery. When that time comes, the adults 
of to-day will be on the downward slope of 
life, both as to age and influence, and the 
youth educated during the next fifteen years 
will be the leaders of their people, not by 
force of law or ancient traditions, but by the 
force of intelligent moral influence. The 
Indians will not then be regarded as a dis- 
tinct, half degraded race, held in leading 
strings ; but will be citizens, with rights equal 
to those of their white or colored neighbors. 
An Indian mechanic or farmer will be at 
liberty and fitted to enter public land, or to 
change his domicile to any other locality, 
near or distant, among Indians or whites, as 
may suit himself. ‘There will be no need of 
reservations, nor agents, nor post-traders, nor 
contractors, nor Indian Bureaus. ‘There 
will be no Utopia about it. There will be 
good Indians and bad ones, as among other 
races; but they must meet the tests of life 
and. be judged individually, and not as tribes 
or a collective race. It is best neither to 
overrate nor underrate the importance of 
this problem. There is great tendency to 
apathy on the subject, because more than 
half the population of the State, residing in 
the counties contiguous to the Bay of San 
Francisco, and in San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Counties, scarcely ever see an Indian 
at all. In these counties there are only 615 
Indians, or only one to 755 of the total 
population. They would furnish only about 


150 children of school age, who may proper- 


ly be commended to the home-missionary 
forces of the various religious societies in 
each of these particular counties, and others 
where the Indian population is small. 

Of course, the people of the several coun- 
ties are free to continue the present policy 
of doing nothing for the Indians. ‘Let 
them work out their own civilization in their 
own way as they have done hitherto.” “Am 
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I my brother’s keeper.” ‘The policy is in- 
humane and unjust towards the Indians, 
and will perpetuate a vicious and dangerous 
element of society, tending to the corruption 
of the younger whites, and increasing the 
county taxes for the property-holders to pay. 
Let it not be supposed that if the county 
provides no schools of a proper kind for the 
Indians, they will be left entirely without 
schools. ‘The whiskey dealers and the 
“squaw-men” have already provided them, 
and the Indians are quite as apt scholars in 
the schools of vice as in those of a better 
class. Their ignorance of our language does 
not prevent their learning our vices. An 
old missionary says “vice is at home with 
any language.” 

Why not send these outside Indians to 
the Reservation, and let them be schooled 
there? First—because the Indians don’t 
want to go. They don’t find congenial com- 
pany there, neither of their own race nor of 
the white race. Second—because /forang 
Indians from their own homes into reserva- 
tions, against their own will, leads to such 
scenes as the Modoc War, and the Ponea bar- 
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barities (by the whites), and such mingling of 
explosive materials as they are now experi- 
menting with at the San Carlos Reservation 
in Arizona. 

Hon. J. G. McCallum, formerly a State 
Senator, and for some years Register of the 
United States Land Office at Sacramento, 
and more recently an attorney in Oakland, 
practicing especially in land law-cases, has 
been appointed United States Agent for the 
Mission Indians of Southern California, and 
entered on his duties early in October. It 
is to be hoped that his thorough knowledge 
of the public land laws and of Mexican 
ranch titles may enure to the benefit of his 
Indian “wards” in their conflicts with in- 
truders. 


Erratum. In the November number of 
the OVERLAND, on page 467, In Table I, in- 
sert 4,405, instead of 1,405, for Outside In- 
dians of Washington Territory; which makes 
total for that territory 17,508, and requires 
corrections in the summing up by adding 
3,000 where necessary. ‘The grand total for 
the United States ts 339,008. 

Sherman Day. 
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Hic in a Roman tower where white doves feed 


An artist toils alone. 


The plastic clay 


He molds with loving hand from day to day, 

Till pure ideal expressed his fond eyes read. 

In busy mart, where thronging footsteps speed, 
A host of workmen skilled the chisel ply; 
The model fair before the watchful eye 

They reproduce with care and patient heed. 


The Master Artist gives a type most grand 
Of noble life wherefrom ideal to take. 
‘The workmen we, with rude or skillful hand, 
From out the record marble statues make, 
Which for eternity and time must. stand. 
Alas! if idle blows their beauty break! 
Amelia Woedward Truesdell. 
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A COUNTRY WALK. 


I AM going to tell you of a country walk 
which I took last spring through Devonshire 
lanes to a certain hamlet where old-fashioned 
speech and superstitions still find a home. 


‘It is grievous to watch how such local color- 


ing is fast disappearing in these days of bus- 


—tleand movement, when even the poor move 


from place to place, until they seem likely to 
rival the Americans who say that with them 
you can count on your fingers the instances 
of three generations of a family being buried 
together. But in our West Country wilds 
the old roots are not yet all torn up, and I 
only wish that all who go among the poor, 
where provincialism still exists, would write 
down their stories and expressions, as every 
day such peculiarities are growing rarer and 
rarer. 

I fear my country walk will not please 
those who look for descriptions of nature, 
since she chiefly appeals to me as a_back- 
ground for human nature. I preferto “trace 
the secret spirit of humanity which ‘mid 
the calm oblivious tendencies of nature, 


‘mid her plants and weeds and flowers and 


silent overgrowings, still survives.” 

_ 1] took my way over the hill which lay be- 
tween me and my destination, lingering 
awhile at the summit to view the landscape 
o'er. Dr. Watts, himself, would feel it no 
profanity to hear his words used for such a 
landscape, for I am convinced that Chris- 


tran saw just such a one when he looked. 
southward from the House Beautiful and’, 


saw the Delectable Mountains in the far dis- 
tance. Verily, now, as in Bunyan’s day, 
“the House Beautiful stands at the wayside,” 
at least it certainly does in Devonshire. ‘The 
hill I speak of enjoys no special reputation, 
and yet if you had stood with me that spring 
afternoon, and seen the broad valley with its 
little white town nestling among the trees 
at its seaward end, and followed with your 
eye the line of white beach as the red cliffs 
gradually rose beside it, till they stood out 


in the bold red mass five hundred feet high, 
which we call Mount, and then, subsiding a 
little, crept along the shore till they disap- 
peared in the blue haze that makes the dis- 
tant curve of the bay; whatever your own. 
home scenery may be, you would have felt 
that such a scene raised in your mind 
Heber’s thought: 
3 * Oh God, O good beyond compare, 
If thus thy earthly realms are fair, 


How glorious must the mansions be 
ts Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee.” 


How southern was the blue of the sea 
that afternoon, with its little waves curling 
softly in, crisped into suggestions of “ white 
horses” by the gentle east wind, which in 
these regions is a perfect zephyr, only noticed 
from the added clearness it gives the air, so 
that you might have seen the faraway tow- 
ers of Dartmoor rising in the distance be- 
yond Mount, and on the steep sides of 
Mount itself you might have seen every 
dint washed by the rain in the soft red 
marl; nay, you would almost have fancied 
you saw the primrose that 1 knew to be 
carpeting its ravines down to the very beach, 
and that in the soft stillness you heard the 
wood pigeons, who there build side by side 
with the sea gulls, so close are the trees to 
the water's edge. 

The heights of Exmoor could be seen 
rising through a gap in the large hill which 
forms the opposite side of the valley, a hill 
on whose slopes Sir Walter Raleigh wandered 
when a boy, and which was hallowed in later 
years by the musing steps of Keble, a strange 
contrast to that wild sea-faring worthy, who, 
nevertheless, sighed for the “scallop shell 
of quiet,” which might be taken as a fitting 
emblem of Keble. 

Up the valley inland lie swelling hills, 
green and peaceful, with every now and then 
the shadow of a passing cloud to throw their 
smiling brightness into relief. But the 


‘sea fascinates one’s gaze, so that the 
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rich inland country gains but a passing 
glance, and you turn again to that marvel- 
lous sapphire floor with the deep, steady, 
_wine-colored shadows under Mount, and the 
little outstanding rocks at its foot, “Sentry 
Rock” and “The Man of God.” 

But, like Christian, we must not linger to 
gaze from the House Beautiful: we too, have 
a steep descent before us, a true Hill Difficul- 
ty. Every now and then as you follow the 
winding road there are most beautiful 
climpses through the trees. 

As this is to be a country walk, I must not 
“stop to describe the quaint, old-fashioned 
little watering-place through which our way 
lies. A-hundred years ago it was fashion- 
able, and Fanny Burney came down here to 
recruit after the fatigues of tying Queen 
Charlotte’s necklace. ‘The place seems hard- 
ly to have altered since, though the grandees 
who followed in Fanny’s track shortly after- 
wards built various quaint little houses, one 
of which, in the form of a pagoda, we shall 
pass. It came into the hands of an eccen- 
tric old man who had been jilted by some 
lady in his youth. He made this house a 
museum of curiosities, and had the grounds 
turned into a menagerie, parceled out into 
miniature pounds, in which were llamas and 
other strange beasts. Every Monday he 
admitted the public by thirty at a time, and 
sat watching them through a peephole, hop- 
ing that some day the faithless lady would 
be among them. ‘The story does not say 
whether his long watch was ever rewarded: 
it was interrupted by death years ago, and 
the house is about to be turned into an ho- 
tel, which will not number llamas among its 
attractions. 

But we must not linger in these quiet old 
Streets, which may have been alive in the 
days when George the Third was King, but 
which seem to have been waiting ever since 
for something to happen, and to have waited 


in vain: for the nearest approach to an. 


event which they ever behold is when Lady 
Ss carriage and four drives through them ; 
and even that, with its postilions and out- 
riders, seems a survival of the past, raising 
no sense of incongruity. So we wander 
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dreamily through the silent town, listening to 
Fanny's voice as she discusses with the bak- 
er’s wife his good Majesty’s late visit to Ex- 
eter, and how many bonfires his loyal sub- 
jects raised in his honor. 

And now the road takes us into real coun- 
try lanes, and we pass by “Jenny Grey’s 
corner,” where Jenny lies buried with a stake 
through her heart, and where, it is whispered, 
she may still be seen should anything take 
you that way at night. It is a very suitable 
approach to the first cottage we enter, for 
we are going tocall on old blind Molly; and 
you would not wonder at her reputation asa 
witch if you saw her on a winter’s day, in 
the great chimney corner, cowering over the 
embers beside the great cauldron which 
hangs from the recess, her black cat bristling 
its back as you enter, the window impervi- 
ous to light (whether from dislike of water 
or from love of warmth I never quite made 
out); so that when you have shut the door 
out of regard for Molly’s rheumatics, only 
the glowing embers and the wide chimney 
shaft help you in groping your way to a 
chair. ‘The cottage is quite solitary, and its 
thatch suffers from all the winds of heaven, 
as it is perched ona little hill. At the foot 
of the hill four roads meet, where Molly 
would doubtless have been buried long ere 
now with a stake through her heart, like 
poor Jenny, were it not that she lives in an 
age of sweetness and light—the only sweet- 
ness and light, I should say, that have any- 
thing to do with her, and her relation even 
to them is somewhat of a negative descrip- 
tion. 

I never myself had proof of Molly’s pow- 
ers, and as she regularly attends my Bible 
reading in a neighboring cottage, I do not 
feel bound to take any steps about what 
may possibly be only a scandalous report— 
indeed, with amiable weakness I studiously 
avoid speaking of the Witch of Endor at 
my readings. But the neighbors, though I 
fancy they shirk the subject with Molly her- 
self as much as I do, consider the tale far 


from a mere scandal, and one of them only 


expressed the feeling of the community 
when she told me: 
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“Well, Miss! I don’t as she’d di 
us any harm if she dd come, but still I allus 
keep something at the top of the chimbly 
to hinder her coming down it.” 

Molly may have superhuman powers in 
the matter of chimneys, but yet we shall 
not be disappointed if we look in her cot- 
tage for the human nature we came in search 
of. In constitution she is certainly human, 
for she generally begins the conversation by 
groaning out: 

be “af troublesome, Miss! I some- 
times du declare I don’t hardly know how 
to bide wi’ he,’—the “he,” referring to her 
stomach, which she proceeds to rub vigor- 
ously. | 

But it is not through that organ alone 
that she is kin to us all. I remember one 
day after I had been reading to her, she 
burst out: | 

“Ah, yes! I. know what trouble be, Miss: 
I be eighty-five year old, and I’ve had fif- 
teen children, and reared ’em all to get their 
own living. I lost five of my boys when 
they were young men, and ‘twere hard, very 
hard; but I’ve never had no trouble wi’ my 
boys—its my gals as troubled me; one or 
two on ‘em turned out rackefting, and, O 
dear, I've been that bowed wi the trouble 
of it, as I felt I couldn't go drew [through] 
it. When folk makes away wi’ theirselves, 
and you hear a many say they can’t think 
how they came to do it, I’ve a thought in 
my heart as 7 knowed. But, there! We 
must ha’ troubles, and the only way is to 
put our trust in God, and not to think on 
‘em too much, but to hope as he'll bring us 
drew.” 

It was touching to think of the poor old 
soul feeling for those rashly importunate, 
gone to their death, a tenderer and more 
understanding pity than did the neighbors, 
making their comments as they came to 
gossip with old Molly the witch, whom they 
secretly considered as out of the pale of 
their human sympathies. 

Not only Molly, but most of the poor, I 
find, put us to shame by their trust in God, 
even though their expression of it may raise 
a smile. The woman who anticipates Mol- 
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ly’s aerial visit was sorely tried last winter by 
sick children, rheumatic gout in her hands, 
and, to crown all, a severe illness attacking 


her husband, “a strong laborious man, Miss, 


but now he be so wake as death, and the 
weather baint certilated to strengthen him. 
I prayed to God for him last night, I did 
indeed, indeed, Miss!” said she, “for as a 
general rule, Miss, I puts my providence in 
him, and I’m sure one can’t do better than 
in one’s own chimbly corner,” though, I 
suppose, could one have read her thoughts 
one would have found among them the 
mental reservation, “provided the chimbly 
top be secured against Molly’s unlawful en- 
try.” | 
‘The husband only earned 10s a week like 
most of the laborers in these parts, and he 
might think himself fortunate to have only 
five children to keep upon it, instead of ten, 
like many of his neighbors. Indeed, a cer- 
tain old Heath, in telling me of the days of 
his youth, observed apologetically: “ Yousee, 
Miss, we were somewhat rough in the matter 
0’ wearin’ apparel, seein’ as there were seven- 
teen of us.” I privately thought no apology 
was needed, for I fear that if I had had to 
bring up seventeen on a laborer’s wages, I 
should have thought wearin’ apparel of any 
kind for them a work of supererogation. 
Heath was an amusing old man to talk to, 
and had more wits than could have been ex- 
pected as a seventeenth part of the family 
intelligence. The winter of ’14 was his 
standard of comparison for the weather, and 
he had heard his great-grandmother tell of 
the frost of 1687. . He well remembered the 
days of pack horses, the only suitable con- 
veyances for our narrow lanes; and the in- 


troduction of the first cart, which happened 


when he was a lad—only as its driver got 
crushed to death by it, it was left to rot on 
the ground in Oakford Wood, where the ac- 
cident took place; the mishap was held 
proof positive by all the country round that 
there was no blessing on new-fangled ways, 
and so the pack-horse reigned supreme yet 
a while longer. Many were Heath’s lamen- 
tations over the modern prevalence of mach- 
inery, and the few laborers now employed. 
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He had been a laborer himself, and had 
lived all his life in the house where his great- 
grandfather was born. His working days 
were over when I knew him, and he was but 
just able to potter about the garden with his 
cat, who, as he said, was fond of poking 
about ‘“‘tu his lee-sure’—a remark which 
would have fitted himself as well as his be- 
loved puss. But it was not old age alone 
which so crippled him: he had been ezer- 
looked by the parish clerk—a portly trades- 
man of the little town, whom I never should 
have suspected of such practices. It was 
an unexpected shock to his vicar, also, when 
| informed him of old Heath’s ailment, and 
its cause~ Ae knew nothing evil about the 
clerk’s eye, he said, except that he never 
could catch it when he wanted to speak to 
him in church. But if the poor people of 
the place are to be believed (and their in- 
formation about skeletons in their betters’ 
cupboards is often surprisingly accurate), 
there can be no doubt about the painful 
fact. The clerk, they say, inherited the 
_evil from his mother, who had a book of 
witchcraft; and I am given to understand 
that old Heath is not the only victim to his 
fascinations. 

However, these powers of, we will not 
say darkness, but of twilight, have occasion- 
ally worked to Heath’s advantage. Every 
one knows that marvellous gifts are be- 
stowed on seventh sons, especially gifts of 
healing, and Heath secured the assistance of 
one of them to cure his daughter, who had a 
bad hip. ‘The man was unwilling to under- 
take the job, as he declared he always suf- 
fered intensely himself after exerting his 
powers; but finally consenting, he said he 
must come before sunrise seven mornings 
in succession to strike his hand upon the 
place, and that the cure would then be 
complete. ‘The girl’s recovery and _ his 
own illness did actually follow, to the great 
Strengthening of Heath’s faith in all such 
powers. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago you would 
have seen hanging under most cottage lin- 
tels in this hamlet a sheep or bullock heart, 
_ stuck with pins and needles to keep off 
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witchcraft. I believe this custom is now 
forsaken; but the superstitions still prevail- 
ing about illness in these parts are many, 
and of course the virtues of charms are fully 
understood. I know a woman who has had 
no return of neuralgia since a certain “wise” 
man, a carpenter, “up tu” Otcombe, as 
they say here, gave her a text to sew in her 
stays. Being carried at midnight over the 
parish boundaries is still considered a cer- 
tain cure for hysteria, and those who live on 
the borders often hear the screams of the 
patients as this remedy is literally carried 
out. It is considered terrible not to see a 
“token” before death, as that shows an un- 
prepared state of mind. A sick girl I knew 
was told bya neighbor that she ought to see 
Christ upon the Cross, and it made her low- 
spirited for days because she could see noth- 

ing. At last, | went in one mys and found 
her radiant. 

*(, Miss!” she said, “I’ve seen my vis- 
ion. The Lord Jesus camé‘and stood at the 
foot of my bed; I was wide awake; and 
then he vanished out of the window, leaving 
the room full of light.” 

An old man, “a bed-lyer,” as they say here, 
shortly before his death told me he had seen 
a stranger come into his room, who stood at 
the foot of his bed, looking at him with piti- 
ful eyes, and said, ‘“ Never mind, jt won’t be 
for long”; **He were the finest I 
ever saw, and I reckon as ’twere the Lord 
Jesus,” said the old man, unconsciously 
echoing Dekkar’s feeling that our Lord must 
have been “‘the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.” Even in the case of children they 
expect to see something: a man near here 
who used to go up-stairs every evening when 
he came back from his work to see his sick 
baby, came down the night before it died to 
tell his wife that it was all right, as he had 
seen a star in the child’s hand. I suppose 
some ray of the setting sun had rested on its 
outstretched palm. 

The curious part is that their faith in these 
signs does not seem upset by the fact that 
recovery, instead of death, often ensues. 
Let us hope that they never assist in the ful- 
filment of the prophecy. I remember that 
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when a friend of mine went to see an old 
woman in another part of the country, after 
a lengthened absence, and asked after her 
husband— 

“What!” said the good old woman, leis- 
-urely taking off her spectacles and putting 
them as a marker in the big Bible which lay 
open before her,—-“What! haven’t you 
heard of poor Joe, my lady?” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say he is dead,” 
said my friend; “I had no idea of it.” 

“Why, you see, my lady,” said the old 
woman, ‘“‘this is how it was. He were very 
old and suffering, my lady, and I couldn't 
abear to see him suffer, my lady; I really 
couldn’t aéear it. So I just took a piece of 
tape out of the cupboard—a nice clean-pjiece 
o’ tape, my lady—and I put it round his 
neck, just se, and then I pulled it a little 
tighter—so—he were zery suffering, and I 
couldn't abear to see him suffer—and I gave 
another little pull, and another, and then his 
dear head went back, and he gave one little 
squeak—and he was gone, my lady, gone! 
for you see I really couldn’t abear to see 
him suffer any longer.” 7 

However, that was some few years ago, 
and the ‘school-master” may have educat- 
ed the people beyond such doings—even as 
my friend’s old woman had been educated 
beyond the still more primitive stage in 
which Mr. Clements Markham found the 
tribe of the Cocomas in Peru, who are ac- 
customed to eat their deceased relatives, and 
to grind their bones to drink in fermented 
liquor; *‘for,” urge they, ‘tis it not better to 
be inside a friend than to be swallowed up 
by the black earth?” Yes, education I am 
sure does good sometimes, though we are a 
little afraid of it in this part of the world— 
as a rector of the old school, talking of the 
culture and higher standards of modern days, 
once said to me in an anxious and perturbed 
voice, “You see, you never know where this 
sort of thing may stop. I knewa clergyman 
who got to be so particular that at last he 
didn’t consider any one in the parish fit to 
stand as either godfather or godmother— 
except himself.” 

I do not think, however, that the hamlet 
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I am describing suffers from any unhealthy 
degree of mental development; alth®ugh 
there is one man, old Kirby, who considers 
intellect to be his forte, and who delights in 
startling unwary visitors by laying before 
them knotty questions, generally of a scrip- 
tural kind, such as why Balaam was punished 
when he had permission to go with the mes- 
sengers, and whether it was just that Job, 
being righteous, should suffer so greatly. 
He was standing in his doorway one day as 
I passed, and he fired a string of difficulties 
at me in broad Devonshire, which I had to 
solve on the spur of the moment from the 
middle of the road. As he was rather deaf, 
I had to raise my voice, so that if my _ pres- 
ence of mind had deserted me, my discom- 
fiture would have been overheard by all the 
neighbors, who had gathered at their win- 
dows looking as if it were quite as good as 
bull baiting. I certainly felt rather like the 
bull, with this merciless old thing laying one 
trap after another for me, his questions being 
manifestly put merely to see what I should 
say, and not from any wish for information 
—of which he considered himself to have 
large stores already. I should be afraid to 
say how long he stood there, with -his_ wrin- 
kled old face puckered up into smiles of the 
keenest enjoyment, as I managed to hold 
my own; for I must say he took a pure 
pleasure in the intellectual exercise, apart 
from baiting me. Indeed, if his opponent 
made a retort neat enough to commend it- 
self to him, he enjoyed it quite as much as 
making a point himself, which is more than 
can be said for many of his betters who share 
his love of arguing. If the Persian proverb 
be true, that every time a man argues he 
loses a drop of blood from his liver, old 
Kirby must have retired with that organ in a 
singularly bloodless condition, as, at last, I 
got away with no blunder that he perceived 
—though I found. afterwards my dates had 
been a year or two out in giving him the full 
account of the old and new style and all al- 
terations of the calendar, which he had ruth- 
lessly demanded of me. However, I did 
not feel it necessary to correct my statements — 
when I next met him, for a year or so makes 
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little difference in our uneventful corner of 
the world, which takes no account of time, 
and can find no equal for dawdling—unless 
it be ina certain German province, where I 


have heard that the ships on its river lose 


so much time on their passage that, starting 
in spring, they usually arrive the previous 
autumn. 

Old Kirby, in particular, takes little heed 
of time; the state of Ireland in ’98 excites 
him quite as much as its present condition, 
and the vexed question of Charles the First’s 
execution exercises his ingenuity fully as 
much as the accounting for Mr. Gladstone’s 
various “new departures.” He is an ardent 
politician, and Ireland is his usual topic; 
though he is always careful first to inquire 
the nationality of any friend I may happen 
to have with me, since he has a lively recol- 
lection of having once inadvertently dis- 
eussed Irish affairs before an Irishman. I 
never heard the particulars, but I believe the 
consequences were as serious as one would 
expect. He looks all the time like some old 
magpie in an ecstatic state of enjoyment, his 
keen little eyes twinkling with fun, and his 
eray head on one side to catch what you 
say, while every now and then he expresses 
the delight it is to him “to have some one sen- 
sible to talk to,” adding with ineffable scorn, 
‘‘as for most o’ the folk hereabouts, you might 
just so well talk to a dog!” His interests 
are, as IT said, by no means confined to mod- 
ern times; he borrowed Josephus from me 
by special request (having once begun it 
some sixty or seventy years ago), and no 
sooner had he got to the end than he began 
it all over again. I was rather sorry his lit- 
erary tastes lay in that direction, as he held 
tie personally responsible for all diserepan- 
cies between it and the Bible, and-1 feared 
also that he would detect how superficial was 
ny oWn acquaintance with Josephus, as, 
though I, too, had read it in my youth, I 
had not the excuse of so many intermediate 
years to make me forget it. He greatly en- 
joys itif I bring him a book of my own ac- 
cord; but if I ask whether he would like 
one, he thinks it due to his dignity to reply 
lofuly, pointing to the table with half a doz- 
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en volumes on it: “ Bikes! biikes! why I’ve 
abunnance 0’ biikes—bikes o’ descrip- 
tions, a library of bikes, and mostly by all 
authors, I may say.” 

A few years ago he lost the light of his 
eyes ‘“‘his maid,” his daughter Agnes, (here- 
abouts you always speak of your “daughter” 
as your “ maid”) and since then he has lived 
alone, though he is terribly rheumatic, and 
the little hedging and ditching he is still 
able to do makes him gradually worse. 

“T asked the doctor, years agone,” he 
said, “if he could give me a cure, and he 
shouted back: as loud as f#at, ‘Na!’ and I 
allus remembered his word, ’twere as cutting 
as a two-edged sword: ‘Na! there baint no 
cure for such as yl, yu go out i’ the wet and 
drink quarts o’ sour cider; why don’t yu 
drink gin’?” 

Here a peddler came to the door, and 
Kirby hobbled to it on his bandy legs, and 
stood there making the queerest grins and 
yrimaces: “*Na!na! I wants nowt but money 
and the grace o’ God.” 

“But mebbe ye'll want an almanac?” 
‘Has ye got one as ull tell the weather?” 
* Yes 

“ And has ye got one as ull tell the truth?” 
whereat the peddler retreated discomfited, 

Kirby is a great friend of old Heath’s, 
and is the only person who can manage him 
when he gets violent, as he sometimes does, 
frightening his two “maids” out of their 
senses, so that they run off for Kirby to 
quiet him; Kirby limps in to find him using 
terrible language to his “maids,” and de 
voutly wishing he were quit of them. 

“Now yu should’nt talk like that,” says 
Kirby, “yu know they tend on yu as if you 
was a baby; if I'd my maid to du as much 
for me, ’twould be very different for me.” 

“Well, I'm sure / don’t want ’em,” says 
Heath; ‘yu may have the two of ’em for all 
/ care!” 

Kirby is rather proud of being able to 
manage such a difficult ‘“‘case,” and details 
to me his efforts for Heath’s spiritual im- 
provement. 

‘‘He be a maazed man, Miss. I read un 
the ninetieth Psalm the other day, and there! 
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he tiik no more heed-on it than if ‘twas a bal- 
lat. But I can always manage him; not as I 
can always agree wi’ un; I crosses un on 
every hand, he can’t say nowt but what I 
‘poses un” (he meant “opposes,” but “poses” 
is characteristic, being what he generally 
does to his district visitors and clergy), ‘‘and 
he always comes round, though bless ye! his 
maidens can’t dii nowt wi un! He’s always 
runnin’ on summat i’ the past as goes against 


-un. Very often ‘tis the way the railroad was 


made here. 
“*They waisted a thousan’ poun’ on that 


theer bit,’ he’ll say, and make hisself quite’ 


in a way about it. 

*** Aye,’ ses I, ‘but it didn’t coom out 0’ 
my pocket, nor out 0’ yeorn, did it?’ 

“*Why, no!’ he'll say, after a bit; ‘no 
more it du!’ 

“And sometimes it ull be the storing o’ 
the coal atthe railway. He sits and watches 
‘em, and ull put hisself about “er77le. 

du waiaste such a dea/ o’ space,’ 
he’ll say. | 

“*Well,’ ses I, ‘it ull du we no manner oO’ 
hurt, if so be as they stretches the coal all 
along the line, and I don’t see as how it ull 
du yu any.’ 

*“*Well, p’r’aps it don't,’ he'll say in a 
while. 

“But that’s just his way; he'll sit and fret 
hisself about anything as isn’t done to his 
mind, just as if it was downright wrong; 
when mebbe ‘tisn’t no affair o’ his. He’s 
allus goin’ on about them houses tu town as 
is being pulled down, and says ‘tis against 
the Commonweal; so ses I, like the song, 


* Let all the churches and chapels fall, 
Then there'll be work for us masons all.’ 


“But he don’t see it, he don’t see it! and 
then he’s so set on company—he’s allus com- 
plaining as how he wants some un to talk tu 
—so I tells un, ‘I don’t hold wi ye there. I 
could live i’ the middle o’ Oakford oo-od 
[wood] and never want nowt for company 
but a crow or a pigeon, if so be as I'd a 
maiden to tend me, same as yii;’ but there! 
he never understands me when I say that— 
though ‘tis true—not but what I likes a call 


as well as any one, now and then,” added 
the courteous old thing. 

And when I left he was profuse in ac- 
knowledgments of my kindness in coming, 
for fear I should think he might have pre- 
ferred me in the shape of a pigeon or acrow; 
and, what struck me as still more gentleman- 
ly was, that he would not appear to think 
that I cou/d take his remark home to myself, 
so his thanks were at the end of my visit, 
and apparently in no way connected with 
his ‘Thoreau-like sentiment. He was too 
well bred to make a slip of the tongue promt- 
nent by direct apologies, though I could see 
what was in his mind quite well. 

His criticisms on the sermons are enough 
to make any body of clergy nervous: if, by 
some rare chance one of the curates preach- 
es one in which he finds nothing to cavil at, 
his invariable comment is, ‘‘ Aye! aye! they 
be gude words, but bless ye! I 4meur'd as 
‘twarnt none Avs!” 

*Tast Sunday we had Mr. Johnson,” said 
he, one day: “he preached on Micah five, 
eight. I knew the text as soon as ever he'd 
given it out, for I’d heard it preached on 
years agone, though Mr. Johnson he didn't 
take quite the same view of it neither; but 
his doctrine’s very good, though he du use 
dictionary words, and so to a many o’ the 
folk he might just so well prache in French. 
And then he reads on so fast, and never 
stops for us to take it in a bit—you daren't 
lose a word or else you'd be nowhere, but if 
you can hold hard on to him, why, 7 likes 
what he says.” | 

ldictionary words are at a discount in the 
hamlet except with old Kirby, as was brought 
out in a conversation I had with some wo- 
men to whom I had to read. 7 

“T hope, Miss,” said Mrs. Jackson, ‘as 
you won't be discouraged because there’s so 
few of us to-day, for we dti look for your 
coming so, for you see we don’t get just the 
likes of it at church: the ministers preach, 
and sure ’tis all very good, but they don’t 
speak to us.poor folk as yu dti—you see, 
Miss, we don’t Zovk to understand the minis- 
ters.” 

“The ministers! No!” broke in Mrs. 
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Canning, with an accent of fine scorn, 
‘they don’t speak for us poor folk to under- 
stand them, and I du declare when I see 
Mr. Harris” [a most unoffending curate] 
“walk into church, I walks out.” | 

“ Dear! dear!” murmured Mrs. Jackson, 
ina shocked voice. ‘“ You shouldn't speak 
so, Mrs. Canning.” 

“Well, I allus speak my mind, and Mr. 
Harris he du gie me the fidgets that bad, 
I can’t abide him!” | 

“Well!” said I, laughing, hope 
don’t give you the fidgets.” 

“You! dear, no, Miss, I likes to hear you 
—you put it so plain, and you make it so 
nex’, Somehow—I declare that chapter about 
Jesus Christ being born as you read this 
afternoon, why, ‘twere like a new tale as I'd 
never heard, the way you put it, weren’t it, 
Mrs. Jackson?” 

Aye, it were! I never heard noone 
tell it so before; I’ve heard a many speak 
on it, but none on’em went so deep as I 
may say.” (Farrar’s Life of Christ had been 
my most recondite assistance in preparation. ) 
“ And telling us what the inns were like in 
those parts made it so real, somehow!” 

I] used to close my readings with some of 
the Vilgrim’s Progress, and I well remember 
the breathless interest of old Molly, who 
took it quite literally; and evidently, in her 
own mind, assigned a recent date to the 
events recorded in it. When we reached 
Christian’s fears lest he should fall into ‘To- 
»het while going through the Valley of the 
Shadow, it made her quite nervous till he 
vot safely through; and ejaculations, sotto 
cue, of **O, my dear life!” only partially 
relieved her excited feelings. Another time, 
opening the book, I said: ‘ And where did 
we get to last time?” 

* Let me see, Miss!” said Mrs. Jackson, 
‘why Christian had just left the Interpre- 
ters House.” 

“Ah, you’ve a good memory, Mrs. Jack- 
son,” whereat she wriggled on her chair with 
erinning delight, and responded : 

‘You see, Miss, us poor folk as aren't no 
scholards think over a thing, and think z/o 
it, if 1 may say so, more than scholards, I 
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fancy—more deep-like than them as knows 
more. Now there was several things we 
read last time as I wanted to ask you about, 
and one was Mr. Legality. Now, Miss, 
what do you hold was meant by him ?” 

“ Thinking that you can get to heaven by 
being respectable and never going before a 
magistrate,” replied 1, promptly, as one pos- 
sessed of Bunyan’s full confidence ; at which 
authoritative decision a murmur of applause 
arose, and Mrs. Jackson, our hostess, looked 
triumphantly around, as if she had been 
privately boasting of what she called my 
“plain way.” 

“Ah, yes, Miss, exactly so. Now, I aii 
like to be able to ask about things, for when 
one meets with them as is deeply learned, 
one du feel so silly not to know about every- 
thing.” 

I fear if Mrs. Jackson was not like Dr. 
Whewell, in having science for her forte, 
yet that omniscience was certainly her foible. 

After the reading, a talk arose on the 
present educational advantages of children. 

‘“When I was young,” said old Anne Wal- 
ters, ‘‘we thought a deal o’ getting a Bible 
or any buke: why, I mind when first we got 
hold o’ the Pilgrim’s Progress; Mrs. Grey, 
down yonder, had it, and I and two or three 
more maidens we used to take our lace work 
there and read it out, and such a state as 
we were In to hear more; but now children 
don’t mind about their bikes, they’ve such 
a many.” 

“T never was tu a church-school,” said 
Mrs. Jackson, her sister: “I lived down ti 
Newford and went tu naught but a grammar- 
school, as you may call it—an old woman 
who took the children and taught ’em when 
she minded of it.” 

“Ves, yes; I used to have a school at 
two pence a week, but it warn’t what children 
do now-a-days,” said old Betsy Timms, 

Yes,” chuckled Mrs. Jackson, I'd 
be bound as one could ask you a dozen 
questions and you not know the answers to 
more than two or three !” 

“Dear life! La, bless you, yes,” says 
Betsy, with a fat, gleeful laugh, “ 7 never had 
no larning.” 
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“But you'd be frightened”—this is their 
usual word for astonished —“to see what 
the children do larn,” said Mrs. Jackson. 
“Now, my little Polly came in yesterday, 
and said teacher had made her say a hymn 
about ‘I’m a little sinful child’; but ‘ Moth- 
er,’ says she, ‘I’m wo? a little sinful child, 
I’m going to be an angel like my Willie.’ 
You should hear her at her play, Miss; she’s 
always pretending as our two boys, Willie 
and Charlie, as died afore she was born, are 
playing wi her, and she'll always set two 
little stools by the fire for ’em, and never let 
nobody sit on ‘em, and at dinner she'll keep 
a place on each side of her, and say: ‘ Now, 
Willie, you sit there, and Charlie, you come 
here!’ and then she'll peep round the settle 
and say, ‘ Now, Willie, Charlie, you come in 
here, ‘tis tu cold for you to bide there by the 
door.’ And then she'll let no one touch 
their toys: somebody took up the ark the 
other day, and she was “fat vexed——‘ You 


mustn't touch my Willie’s toy: that’s my 
boy’s.”” 


Mrs. Jackson went on to tell me about 
this Charlie, who was a cripple. ‘Some 
young ladies taught him to read, and larned 
him one thing and another, till at last he 
Was quite a nice Christian,” she observed 
complacently, in the same tone in which she 
would have said he had quite a nice appe- 
tite. 
The night before I took my country walk, 


there had been a Church of England Tem- | 


perance Meeting, which both I and Mrs. 
Jackson had attended. 

“And what did you think of Mr. Brooks’s 
speech?” said she. 

I was unable to say much In his praise as 
an orator—he was a well-to-do tradesman— 


. though I had been rather struck by his asser- 


tion that, “to his knowledge there was no 
class of men more attached to their children 
than total abstainers,” and also by the lofty 
flights of eloquence to which he soared in 
describing “eyes, once drowned in drink, 
but now radiant with intellect, shining as 
stars of the first magnitude, and colored with 
all the hues of the Christian graces.” I 
could not help feeling that usually it is any- 


thing but the Christian graces which ‘“‘color” 
eyes; but I suppose total abstainers are un- 
acquainted with the common kind of tempo- 
rarily colored eye. 

“Ah! he warn’t much to Iisten to,” said 
Mrs. Jackson, loftily, “and I can’t say as I 
was surprised, for I'd often heard him tu a 
cottage meeting, and though he’s a very 
worthy man, still he’s not what you might 
call gifted, like some—I’m sure I’ve often 
said as we must make every allowance for 
him, seeing as he’s not gifted. Now I, Miss, 
am well accustomed to speaking at Good 
Templars’ Meetings in old days; I always 
used to recite for twenty minutes or so, and 
I should have been quite ready last night if 
I'd been asked—not as I’d a book, but I had 
it in my head, and I never lose my nerve, 
which, as I say, Miss, nerve is half the bat- 


_ tle.” 


But a country walk has its limits, and 
those of mine were reached; the sinking sun 
gave warning that the hill between me and 
home must be mounted shortly, and so I 
strolled back through the quiet lanes, stop- 
ping for a few minutes to see an old lady 
who does not share the prevailing horror of 
dictionary words, though she pays more re- 
gard to their length than to their strict appli- 
cability, which makes her remarks at times 
very striking. My visit happened to follow 
closely upon one from the bailiff, who had 
come to announce that she must be evicted 
if the rent were not forthcoming. 

“He asked me,” said she, tearfully, “*‘have 
you zoe eternity, Mrs. Brown?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
said I to him, as solemn as I says it now to 
you, ‘No, sir, I’ve wo eternity.’” 

‘To one unacquainted with Mrs. Brown's 
vocabulary in which ‘‘eternity” stands for 
‘‘alternative,’ her statement would appear 
startling, as would also her next remark. 

“Ah, deary me, Miss, it upset me, 
for ‘tis only the Lord above as knows how 
terrible I be afflicted wi’ preparation of the 
heart.” But if you know that “preparation” 
does duty for “palpitation,” your fears as to 
her being too good for this world are set at 
rest. 

Her daughter is always very grateful for 
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my visits, and once when she was telling me 
that the curate had-+ been to see her mother, 
she added, “He be a nice young man enough, 
and I’ve nowt against him except that he’s 
nota lady, and after all I don’t see as we can 
hardly expect that of him, and so I be very 
pleased that you comes.” 

And now the road winds up hill all the 
way by a more inland route than before. 
It is the old coaching road to Lyme; along 
which Mr. Elliot drove in that carriage 
which excited Mary Musgrove’s curiosity in 
the manner known to all readers of Miss 
Austin. ‘The road winds gently up the side 
of the hill, and as you near the top an old 
quarry rises on one side, where silvery birch- 
es overhang the way, and close by you 
reach a copse where stands a fir called the 
White Lady’s Tree. <A treasure was buried 
at its foot in days of yore, and the White 
lady was murdered there that her spirit 
might guard it. An old man died only a 
few years ago, who, in middle life, had de- 
termined to brave the Lady’s terrors: he 
went at midnight with his pickaxe, but hard- 
ly had he struck the ground when he saw 
either the Lady, or may be some strange 
moonlight effect, which so scared him, old 
peninsular soldier as he was, that he flung 
away his tool and fled, leaving the treasure 
undisturbed to this day. 

And now home is close at hand, Binney- 
erott Lane takes you quickly across the level 


yround at the top of the hill, and then you 


hein the short descent which lies before you, 
with all around bathed in the light of the 
setting sun. You cannot but pause as you 
reach the low wall of the church-yard with 
its little gray church; the yew tree overhang- 
ing the lich-gate throws its deep shadows 
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on the sunlit graves, and you look across 
from the quiet dead to the blue sea stretch- 
ing close before you, which, in its glassy 
stillness, might well be the sea before the 
throne. 3 

Such an “earth scene” as this brings the 
two worlds very close together. Heaven 
seems near, both by sea and land, and you 
would hardly wonder if, in turning, you saw 
the kind old vicar, whose new-made grave, 
with its crown of flowers, lies at your feet ; 
for he was preeminently such “a country 
clergyman ” as Uhland had in his mind when 
he wrote : 

“*If eer the spirits of the blessed dead 

Have power once more our earthly paths to tread, 

Thou wilt not come at night by moonlight cold, 

When none but weeping mourners vigil hold. 

No: when a summer morning shines around, 

When in the sky’s expanse no cloud is found, 

When, tall and yellow, ripened harvests wave, 

With here and there a red and blue flower brave, 

Then wilt thou wander thro’ the fields once more, 

And gently greet the reapers as of yore.” 

But now the last gleam fades, and we must 
push on to the white house half way down 
the valley, with nothing between it and the 
sea but fields and orchards, with the dark 
red Devonshire cows to relieve the vivid 
green of the wooded hillsides rising gently 
on either hand, and in front of the house 
a cherry tree in full blossom, whose boughs 
make a silver network, through which you 
see the deep blue of the sea as you stand at 
the door, and think to yourself that surely 
you have reached the island-valley of Avil- 
ion, 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 


Lucy M. Soulsby. 
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A QUESTION CONCERNING OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A RECENT article in an Eastern paper, 
after criticising the books that are put into 
the hands of children, urged a more careful 
supervision of all literature for the young 
provided by our public libraries. This is 
only one of many indications of a feeling 
which has been increasing among thoughtful 
people, that the growth of the habit of read- 
ing is not without grave dangers. 

The love of books has been for so long 
time considered praiseworthy, that it is diffi- 
cult to make many realize that reading may 
be—perhaps is, in a majority of cases—an 
idle or vicious waste of time. | 

Formerly a ‘‘bookish”’ man was a scholar— 
a scholar in the fashion of his day. Whenthe 
whole world rushes into print, bookishness 
has lost its distinctive meaning. A reader 
of books is about as distinguished a person 
as a wearer of clothes, or an’eater of food. 

Apparent as this fact is, the old supersti- 
tion about books has by no means disap- 
peared even from the ranks of the intelligent. 
The child that “loves her book” is still re- 
garded by many parents witha complacency 
so satisfactory that little or no thought is 
given to investigating the kind of book that 
occupies so many hours of growing life. 
The same parents who faithfully care for the 
food, clothing, schooling, and companion- 
ship of their children, turn them loose with 
any library, and neither know nor care to 
know what mental food and companionship 
they find there. ‘To those who have taken 
the pains to investigate the quality of the 
books that form by far the largest part of the 
reading of the young, the sight of those 
youthful devotees of the libraries is not a 
cheerful spectacle. Is it not time to enquire 
precisely what the public is doing for its 


future men and women, when it supplies’ 


them with indiscriminate reading? Like the 
public schools, our libraries are considered 
as mainly useful for the training of the mass- 
es It is an accepted fact that the very life 


of the Republic depends on the intelligence 
of its citizens: therefore educate—educate— 
educate the people is the perpetual exhorta- 
tion delivered from pulpit, from platform, 
and from the press. ‘This education is not 
demanded because it is a refining agency, to 
polish the manners and whiten the hands of 
those who,receive it; nor because it sweetens 
life, and gives happy hours to otherwise mis- 
erable existences, as the sentimentalists are 
fond of asserting. It is quite as likely to 
darken many lives with a knowledge that 
brings discontent and repining. Its wider 
vision reveals many discouragements, and 
adds to the pang of disappointment. Nev- 
ertheless, we demand it, because it is the 
only way; because it gives us capacity for 
incapacity, and makes it possible for every 
one who avails himself of it to take that next 
step in thinking and in acting which is pro- 
gress. ‘therefore, it is supremely important 


that not only the instruction given in our 


schools, but also the stimulus added by the 
reading furnished in our libraries, should be 
of a sort to.strengthen and inspire. 

The theory of our free libraries is a no- 
ble one. Here is the best the world has to 
give, and itisfor all. Here are great poems, 
great biographies, great histories, great works 
of fiction: here are science and art, and 


‘many lighter treasures of pure and gifted 


imaginations. Here are periodicals and 
papers which give the daily life of the dwell- 
ers on this queer planet, even to its utter- 
most parts. ‘The most reluctant tax-payer 


could hardly look at this without a glow of 


satisfaction. How infinite are the possibili- 
ties of mental enlargement packed away on 
these shelves! how many new worlds are 
opened to the keen vision of this highly 
favored new generation. 

The reluctance of any intelligent tax-payer, 
however, would be strengthened by an ex- 
amination of other shelves filled with books 
unmistakably well read. Here are the dirty 
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books, the torn books, and here may be seen 
in crowds the eager young readers whom 
the library is intended to benefit. By far 
the larger part of these books is trash; 
‘trash that vitiates the taste and degrades 
the feelings. The statistics of our libraries 
show that the largest demand is for fiction, 
and in fiction that most relished by the 
many is the poorest. Leaving out of our 
consideration fiction that is thoroughly bad, 
and which is not supposed to be found in 
our libraries at all, there is a large and ap- 
parently increasing number of novels by ig- 
norant and superficial writers. “These books 
are filled with people and classes of people 
of whom the authors know nothing, and are 
as flimsy in. conception as in execution. 
They are unfortunately attractive to young 
people, especially to young girls. ‘They are, 
of course, love stories, and are conspicuous- 
ly devoted to European nobility, which 1s, 
according to these descriptions, as reprehen- 
sible a class as the most zealous communist 
could desire. ‘The heroes and heroines talk 
inflated nonsense to each other, and pose 
and writhe through the vulgar pages. These 
are the books that are oftenest seen in the 
hands of young girls in the streets and in 
the ears. Hours of each day are spent rev- 
eling in this demoralizing nonsense. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for every such 
book devovred the mental fiber is impaired, 
‘the grip on vigorous, energetic life weakened, 
and the individual made so much the less 
capable of wholesome work. When this 
reading has become a habit, its enfeebling 
effect is apparent enough, and is only to be 
compared to the somewhat similar dissipa- 
tion of intemperate drinking. 

It is urged by some, that a class of people 
who otherwise would never read begin with 
this literature, and are led on to better tastes. 
There may be exceptional cases of such ab- 
normal development, but all probability is 
against it. It would be as reasonable to as- 
sert that sliding down hill was suitable training 
for mountain climbing, or idle dreaming a 
not impossible preparation for an active life. 
The mind that finds enjoyment in this class 
of fiction is not likely to seek anything better. 
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It is true that other influences may over- 
come a perverted taste, and this is no doubt 
true of the young people in intelligent homes. 
But how is it likely to be with the untrained, 
common-place majority? There can _ be 
little doubt that this literature is another 
weight added to the many it already carries 
in its struggle for life, in this complicated 
existence of the nineteenth century. 

Among the daughters of the laboring 
poor, it has been easier to observe the mis- 
chiefs of this ill-directed reading than in 
other classes. Association with the chil- 
dren of more comfortable homes in the 
public schools is a trying ordeal for them 
during their childhood ; and when they leave 
school they are already separated from 
their families by a better education and a 
higher standard of speech and manners. 
They must earn their bread; by reason of 
their superior intelligence they should be 
able to do it in a better way then their 
fathers and mothers did before them. It 
frequently happens, however, that they do 
not succeed so well. ‘They despise the sug- 
gestions of their often sensible but uncouth 
relatives, and are more interested in wishing 
and wondering over their lot, than in 
mending it. ‘These unhappy girls are to be 
counted by the hundreds. ‘They are heavy 
burdens in their poor homes, inefficient and 
therefore ill-paid clerks in stores, restless, 
unsatisfactory servants in our homes. ‘They 
seek situations as servants only when they 
must, and make it: evident that they think 
the labor beneath them. They do nothing 
well, for the reason that they have no desire 
to excel. ‘Their conception of work is, that 


‘it is a burden to be gotten rid of at the ear- 


liest moment. ‘To teach such inertia is well- 
nigh impossible; there is no ambition, no 
love of thoroughness, no spirit of helpful- 
ness. It is melancholy to think that to the 
inevitable perplexities of this class should 
be added the demoralization of flimsy fic- 
tion; and where there is such need of 
unflinching industry and clear sight, the 
judgment should be perverted by false ideals, 
and the vanity nourished by pictures of im- 
possible life. 
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It would certainly be absurd to lay all these 
evils to pernicious reading: indolence and 
envy are very constant factors in every 
problem of human life. Poor girls have 
longed to be rich and idle before our re- 
public tried to enlighten them, or the trus- 
tees of libraries voted ignorantly on the 
mental food for the masses. All the more, 
is it our duty to help to purify somewhat the 
turbid stream of democratic life. 

It may be objected that since people like 
such reading, and can get it, it is idle to pro- 
test. ‘The privilege of having what he wants 
and enjoys, be it hurtful or not, is one of 
the prerogatives of every citizen of this free 
country: but this is hardly a good reason, 
or any reason, why our free libraries should 
furnish such reading. ‘There are undoubted- 
ly many things desirable in the eyes of 
many, which they do not expect the public 
to give them. 
to working men, and it is a question wheth- 
er it would not be wiser to spend the public 
money on beer than on wretched fiction. 
The aim of the free libraries is to do some- 
thing more than to amuse. It is surely not 
claiming too much for their founders and 
supporters, to say that it was and is their 
purpose, with every book on the shelves, 
every paper on the desks, to add something 
to the literary or working capital of all who 
read. 

In some of our libraries there is undoubt- 
edly much conscientious choice of books, 
but this cannot be said of most; and it is 
certainly time that the influential men of 
every community where the experiment of a 
free library is being tricd should insist on a 
strict and intelligent censorship. 

Where there is any danger of the library’s 


falling into the hands of politicians, there. 


is the greater necessity for watchfulness, for 
there can be no doubt that no library is bet- 
ter than one under incompetent management. 
The more ignorant the man, the less he is 
able to comprehend that there can be any- 
thing in printed matter, not absolutely vic- 
ious, which is not improving. 

‘There is another question concerning 
reading which must before long claim the 


attention of the thoughtful. ‘There is little 
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doubt that in time the faults of our library 
system will be remedied; we may even hope 
that that marvelous collection called the 
Sunday School library may be abolished, 
and something less intellectually enfeebling 
take its place. But is not the reading habit 
assuming too great proportions; is it not in 
many cases encroaching on other and more 
wholesome life? Is there not an increasing 
number of persons, even of the intelligent, 
who prefer reading about life to living it? 
They are thrilled by events that would not 
greatly interest them if they occurred in their 
own town, and delight in printed talk that 
would bore them in their own parlors. Are 
there not many who enjoy William Black’s 
glowing landscapes, who would not go toa 
window to see a sunset, or take the trouble 
to walk or climb to look on a lovely scene? 
Is social or even domestic life all that it 
was before the flood of books overwhelmed 
us with its choice society and cheaper ten- 
derness? Formerly, when fatigued with la- 
bor or weary of ourselves, the civilized 
creature sought a friend or friends, and re- 
paired himself in the new atmosphere of 
another and fuller individuality. Most 
wholesome and most human solace! It 
draws out every better feeling, and quickens 
into activity every mental power! Now the 
weary man takes a cigar and a book; he 
shuts himself up to his printed world, and 


woe to the intruder from real life who inter- 


rupts and cuts short his fictitious existence. 
Is it not possible to live too much in the 
thoughts of others? Qutside these pages 
our life, our short life, is waiting to be lived. 
How much there is that is beautiful for the 
eye, how much that is delicious in open air 
and garden fragrance to be breathed! ‘There 
are lives, perhaps, running on near our own, 
whose unsought and unsuspected charm it 
is a grief to miss; thoughts and words of 
wisdom that wait only a sympathetic glance; 
there are treasures of neighborly good feel- 
ing to warm our hearts with; and all the 
sweet freshness and purity of little children 
to keep our youth alive. Surely no dead 
page, however noble, should be allowed to 
usurp the place of these glowing human ex- 


periences. 
Harrtet D. Palmer. 
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PHYSICAL STUDIES OF LAKE TAHOE.—II. 


Color of the Waters of Lake Tahoe,—One 
of the most striking features of this charm- 
ing mountain lake is the beautiful hues pre- 
sented by its pellucid waters. On a calm, 
clear, sunny day, wherever the depth is not 
less than from fifty to sixty metres, to an ob- 
server floating above its surface, the water 
assumes various shades of blue; from a 
brilliant Cyan blue (greenish-blue) to the 
most magnificent ultramarine blue or deep 
indigo blue. ‘The shades of blue, increasing 
in darkness in the order of the colors of the 
solar spectrum, are as follows: Cyan-blue 
(greenish blue), Prussian-blue, Cobalt-blue, 
venuine ultramarine-blue, and artificial ultra- 
marine-blue (violet blue). While traversing 
one portion of the lake in a steamer, a lady 
endowed with a remarkable natural appreci- 
ation and discrimination of shades of color 
declared that the exact tint of the water at 
this point was “ Marie-Louise blue.” 

The waters of this lake exhibit the most 
brilliant blueness in the deep portions, which 
are remote from the fouling influences of the 
sediment-bearing affluents, and the washings 


of the shores. On a bright and calm day, 


when viewed in the distance, it had the ul- 


tramarine hue; but when looked fair down 
upon, it was of almost inky blackness—a 
solid dark blue qualified by a trace of purple 
or violet. Under these favorable conditions, 
the appearance presented was not unlike 


that of the liquid in a vast natural dyeing- 


Vat. 

\ clouded state of the sky, as was to be 
expected, produced the well-known effects 
due to the diminished intensity of light; the 
shades of blue became darker, and, in ex- 
treme cases, almost black-blue. According 
to our observations, the obscurations of the 
sky by the interposition of clouds produced 
no other modifications of tints than those 
due to a diminution of luminosity. 

In places where the depth is comparative- 
ly small and the bottom is visibly white, the 


water assumes various shades of green; from 
a delicate apple-green to the most exquisite 
emerald-green. Near the southern and 
western shores of the lake, the white, sandy 
bottom brings out the green tints very strik- 
ingly. In the charming cwd/-de-sac called 
“Emerald Bay,” it is remarkably conspicuous 
and exquisitely beautiful. In places where 
the stratum of water covering white portions 
of the bottom is only a few metres in thick- 
ness, the green hue is not perceptible, unless 
viewed from such a distance that the rays of 
light emitted obliquely from the white sur- 
face have traversed a considerable thickness 
of the liquid before reaching the eye of the 
observer. 

The experiments with the submerged 
white dinner-plate, in testing the transpar- 
ency of the water, incidentally manifested, to 
some extent, the influence of depth on the 
color of the water. The white disk pre- 
sented a bluish-green tint at the depth of 
from nine to twelve metres; at about fifteen 
metres it assumed a greenish-blue hue, and 
the blue element increased in distinctness 
with augmenting depth, until the disk be- 
came invisible or undistinguishable in the sur- 
rounding mass of blue waters. ‘The water 
intervening between the white disk and the 
observer did not present the brilliant and 
vivid green tint which characterized that 
which is seen in the shallow portions of the 
lake, where the bottom is white. But this 
is not surprising, when we consider the small 
amount of diffused light which can reach 
the eye from so limited a surface of diffus- 
ion. 

In studying the chromatic tints of these 
waters, a hollow paste-board cylinder, five or 
six centimeters in diameter, and sixty or 
seventy centimeters in length, was sometimes 
employed for the purpose of excluding the 
surface reflection and the disturbances due 
to the small ripples on the water, When 
quietly floating in a small row-boat, one end 
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of this exploring-tube was plunged under 
the water, and the eye of the observer at the 
other extremity received the rays of light 
emanating from the deeper portions of the 
liquid. ‘The light thus reaching the eye 
presented essentially the same variety of 
tints in the various portions of the lake as 
those which have been previously indicated. 

Hence, it appears that under various con- 
ditions—such as depth, purity, state of sky 
and color of bottom--- the waters of this lake 
manifest nearly all the chromatic tints pre- 
sented in the solar spectrum between green- 
ish-yellow and the darkest ultramarine-blue, 
bordering upon black-blue. 

It is well known that the waters of oceans 
and seas exhibit similar gradations of chro- 
matic hues in certain regions. Navigators 
have been struck with the variety and rich- 
ness of the tints presented, in certain por- 
tions, by the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
especially those of the Caribbean Sea. In 
some regions of the oceans and seas, the 
green hues, and particularly those tinged 
with yellow, are observed in comparatively 
deep waters, or, at least, where the depths 
are sufficiently great to prevent the bottom 
from being visible. But this phenomenon 
seems to require the presence of a consider- 
able amount of suspended matter in the wa- 
ter. In no portion of Lake Tahoe did I 
observe any of the green tints, except where 
the light-colored bottom was visible. ‘This 
was, probably, owing to the circumstance 
that no considerable quantity of suspended 
matter existed in any of the waters observed. 

Physical Cause of the Colors of the 
Waters of Certain Lakes and Seas.—The 
study of the beautiful colors presented by 
the waters of certain lakes and seas has ex- 
ercised the sagacity of a great number of 
navigators and physicists, without resulting 
in perfectly satisfactory solution of the 
problem. And although recent investiga- 


tions seem to furnish a key to the true expla- 
nation, yet the real cause of the phenomena 
appears to be very imperfectly understood 
even among physicists. 

For example: 


some persons persist in 
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assigning an important function to the blue 
of the sky in the production of. the blue 
color of the water. Thus, as late as 1870, 
Dr. Aug. A. Hayes, in an article “On the 
Cause of the Color of the Water of the Lake 
of Geneva” (Am. J. Sci., 2d series, vol. 49, 
p. 186, e¢ sey., 1870), having satisfied him- 
self by chemical analysis that no coloring 
matter existed in solution, distinctly ascribes 
the blue color of the water to “the reflec- 
tion and refraction of an azure sky in a col- 
orless water.” He insists that the water of 
this lake “responded in unequal coloration” 
to the state of the sky, “as if the water 
mirrored the sky under this condition of 
beauty.” 

The question here presented is_ highly 
important in discussing the cause of the 
blue colors of the deep waters. For the 
first preliminary point to be established is, 
whether the colored light comes from the 
interior of the mass of water, or whether it 
is nothing more than the azure tint of the 
sky reflected from the surface of the liquid? 
In other terms, whether the water 1s really 
a colored body, or only mirrors the color of 
the sky? If the water merely performs the 
functions of a mirror, the explanation of the 
blue color of such waters is so simple and 
obvious that it is astonishing how it comes 
to pass that physicists have been so long 
perplexed in relation to the solution of this 
problem. ‘This idea is susceptible of being 
subjected to decisive tests. It seems to me 
that the phenomena cannot be due to mirror- 
like reflections of the azure sky, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a.) If the blue color of he 3 water Is 
produced by the reflection of an azure sky, 
all tranquil waters should present this tnt 
under an equally vivid blue sky. It is well 
known that this deduction is ‘not confirmed 
by observation. 

(¢.) In looking vertically down into the 
blue waters—a condition rendering surface 
reflection very small—it is obvious that the 
tints emanate from the interior of the liquid. 

(c.) When the sky is clear and the sur- 
face of the water is tranquil, the azure tint 
frequently far surpasses in vividness that of 
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the sky itself. This would, of course, be 
impossible, if the color was nothing more 
than the reflected image of the azure sky; 
since the reflected image must be less bril- 
liant than the object. 

(@.) A clouded state of the sky does not, 
under ordinary circumstances, prevent the 
recognition of the blue tint of the waters; 
although, of course, it is of less intensity. 
This fact is attested by a number of observ- 
ers in relation to the blue waters of both 
lakes and seas; and it is evidently inconsist- 
ent with the idea of a mirror-like reflection 
of an azure sky. 

(-.) Tranquil waters sometimes reflect the 
warm colors of the horizon, representing all 
the tints of the luminous sky so exactly that 
sky and water appear to be blended with 
each other. Under these conditions, the 
blue tints from the interior of the liquid are 
overpowered by the more brilliant. surface 
reilection; for, if a gentle breeze rufiles the 
surface with capillary waves, the bright sur- 
face tints vanish, and the blue from the in- 
terior immediately predominates.1 

(f.) My experiments with the ‘paste- 
board exploring-tube” seem to prove beyond 
question that the color-rays proceed from the 
depths of the water, and not from its sur- 
face; for, in this case, superficial reflection 
was eliminated. 

(y.) Finally, the character of the polar- 
ivition impressed upon the blue light eman- 
ating from the azure waters of the Lake of 
(ieneva—first announced by J. L. Soret in 
the spring of 1869, and subsequently con- 
firmed by other observers—affords a satis- 
factory demonstration that the blue rays are 
not reflected from the surface, but, on the 
contrary, are veritable luminous emanations 
trom the interior of the liquid. ‘This point 
will hereafter receive special consideration 

' Indeed, in many cases this surface reflection serious- 

iiterteres with the vivid perception of the blue tints 
The beautiful blue light which illu- 
nomates the interior of the famous ‘‘ Azure Grotto” on 
te shores of the Island of Capri, in the Bay of Naples, 

of greater splendor because its waters, while receiving 
‘J tull supply of the transmitted solar beams through the 
singe subaqueous entrance, are protected from surface 


reflection by. the smallness of the opening above the 


- 


interior. 
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in connection with the cause of the blue 
color. 

The foregoing reasons appear to be abun- 
dantly sufficient to establish the fact that, 
in the blue waters of the lakes and seas, he 
color rays do actually come from the interior 
of the mass ef liguid. Moreover, the ex- 
periments of Soret and ‘Tyndall prove, that 
when a beam of light thrown into an ob- 
scured chamber is concentrated by a lens 
and made to pass through small masses of 
the blue waters, taken from a number of the 
Swiss lakes, as well as from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the luminous cone which trav- 
ersed the liquid, viewed laterally, was in all 
cases distinctly blue. These experimental 
results are absolutely demonstrative of the 
fact that the diffused blue light proceeds from 
the interior of the transparent liquid. (Soret, 
in “Archives des .Set., Phys. et Nat.,” tome 
39, Pp. 357, Dec., 1870: Tyndall in Nature, 
vol. 2, p. 489, Oct. 20th, 1870.) 

Colors of Transparent Liguids.—So far as 
known, the colors of transparent liquids are 
due to the modifications of white light pro- 
duced in the interior of the substances 
traversed by the luminous rays. Besides 
the well-known chromatic phenomena, arising 
from the refraction and dispersion of light 
(which are out of the question in relation to 
the subject under consideration), there are, 
in this class of bodies, three recognized 
causes of coloration, viz. : 

ist. Selective Absorption of Transmitted 
Light - by which, through the extinguishing 
of certain rays, the emergent light is colored. 

2nd. Selective lection of Light from 
the interior of the liquid; by which both 
the transmitted and the reflected rays are 
colored. 

3rd. Fluorescence; by which colors are 
manifested by a sort of selective secondary 
radiation, in which light-waves of greater 
length than those of the exciting rays are 
emitted from the interior of the liquid. 

Although the admirable researches of 
G. G. Stokes, Edmond Becquerel, Alex. 
Lallemand, Hagenbach and others, on the 
“illumination of transparent liquids,” prove 
that a greater number of such bodies possess 
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the property of fluorescence than was for- 
merly supposed ; yet all investigators concur 
in classifying pure water among the non- 
fluorescent liquids. Hence, in the case of 
this liquid in a state of purity, the admitted 
causes of coloration are reduced to two, 
viz.: selective absorption, and selective re- 
flection in the interior of the transparent 
mass. 

If the liquid traversed by the light is so 
constituted that none of the rays are reflect- 
ed from its interior parts, while selective ab- 
sorption is active, then the transmitted 
light is alone colored, according to the rays 
that may be extinguished by absorption. 
On the other hand, in transparent liquids 
in which there is no absorption of light, 
both the transmitted and the reflected light 
may be colored by selective reflection. For 
it is evident that if some of the rays are se- 


lectively reflected in the interior of the 


transparent mass, the transmitted light and 
the reflected light must present different col- 
ors. It is likewise obvious that if all of the 
white light entering the transparent medium 
is thus disposed of, the transmitted light and 
the reflected light must present tints which 
are exactly complementary. In most cases, 
however, when selective reflection occurs, 
there will generally be some selective ab- 
sorption; consequently, the color by trans- 
mission will not always. be exactly comple- 
mentary to the color by reflection. In fact, 
this exact complementary relation cannot 
be realized when any portion of the light is 
absorbed. 

Moreover, in many cases in which there 
is a rapid absorption of particular rays, 
the transmitted and reflected liglts are of 
the same color. 
large classes of bodies (such as solutions of 
indigo, sulphate of copper, ete., and also 
- various colored glasses), which are of the 
same. color by reflection and transmission. 
In such cases the rays of all the other col- 
ors are speedily extinguished by absorption, 
while a portion of the incident characteristic 
color-rays are reflected, and the rest are 
transmitted. ‘Thus, in’ blue-colored 


solutions, not only is the transmitted light 
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blue, but the blue tint is visible in all direc- 
tions by means of the diffused light. | 
Opalescent Aqueous Media.—It is now 
well established, that fine-divided substances 
suspended in water impart to it the property 
of diffuse selective reflection, whereby cer- 
tain chromatic phenomena are produced. 
It has been long recognized that if about 
one part of milk be added to fifty parts of 
distilled water, the presence of the diffused 
milk-globules in the midst of the liquid im- 
parts to ita bluish tint by the sca/tered re- 
flected \ight, while the ¢ransmitted light ac- 
quires a yellowish color. Similar phenom- 
ena are observed when delicate precipitates 
of magnesia or of amorphous sulphur are 
diffused in water; and, likewise, when weak 
alcoholic solutions of certain essential oils 
are mingled with this liquid. ‘The admir- 
able experiments of Ernest Brucke in 1852 
(Fogg. Ann., vol. 88, pp. 363--385), prove 
that mastic and other resins, which are sol- 
uble in alcohol, will be precipitated in a fine- 
ly divided state when added to water; and 
that when such a precipitate is sufficiently 
diluted, it gives the liquid a soft sky-like hue 
by the diffuse reflected light, while the trans- 
mitted light is either yellow or red, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the stratum traversed. 
These results have been abundantly verified 
by more recent experiments; and notably 
by those of ‘Tyndall (probably about 1857), 
and by those of the writer during the years 
1878-1879. The suspended particles of- 
resin are so extremely attenuated, that they 
remain mingled with the water for months 
without sensibly subsiding. In many instan- 
ces they are so fine as to escape detection 
by the most powerful microscope; they are 
ultra microscopic in smallness. | 
Media which possess the property of de- 
composing compound white light by selec- 
tive reflection have been characterized as 
opalescent. ‘The distinguishing character- 
istics of opalescent liquids are: 1st. ‘That 
the reflected and transmitted lights are dif- 
ferent in color; and 2nd. That the tints of 
the two colors are more or less complemen- 
tary. It is evident, however, that when the 
liquid exercises any selective absorptive ac- 
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tion on light, the tints of both the reflected 
and transmitted lights will be more or less 
modified, according to the character of the 
rays which are withdrawn by absorption. 
Hence, it follows that the tints by diffuse 
reflection and by transmission may deviate 
more or less from the exact complementary 
relation. 

Color of Pure Water.—I\n the investigation 
of the “Causes of the Colors of Waters of 
Certain Lakes and Seas,” it is manifestly of 
primary importance to determine the color 
of pure water; for, if it is inherently colored, 
the tints afforded by impurities must be 
modified by the admixture of the hues pro- 
ceeding from the liquid itself. Although 
pure water in small masses appears to be 
perfectly colorless, yet most physicists have 
been disposed to admit an intrinsically blue 
color as belonging to absolutely pure water, 
when viewed in sufficiently large masses. 
Thus, Sir I. Newton, Mariotte, Euler, Sir 
H. Davy, Count De Maistre, Arago, and 
others, ascribe the azure tints of the deep 
waters: of certain lakes and seas to the se- 
lective reflection of the blue rays from the 
molecules of the liquid itself; while the 
green and other tints exhibited by other wa- 
ters are due to impurities, or to various 
modifications and admixtures of reflected 
lisht from suspended materials and from the 
bottom. 

More recent investigations seem to furnish 
some clew to the solution of this problem. 
Kk. W. Bunsen, in 1847, was the first to test 
the color of pure water by direct experiment. 
(.1nn. der Chem. und Pharm., vol, 62, pp. 
44, 45.1847.) He provided himself with 
a glass tube 5.2 centimeters in diameter and 
two metres long, which was blackened inter- 
nally with lamp-black and_ wax to within 1.3 
centimeters of the end, which was closed by 
acork. The tube being filled with chemi- 
cally pure water, and pieces of white porce- 
lain being thrown into it, it was placed ina 
vertical position on a white plate. On look- 
ing down through the column of water at 
the bits of porcelain at the bottom, which 
were illuminated by the white light reflected 
from the plate through the rim of clear, un- 
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coated glass at the lower extremity, he ob- 
served that they exhibited a pure blue tint, 
the intensity of which diminished as the 
column of water was shortened. The blue 
coloration was also recognized when a white 
object was illuminated through the column 
of water by direct sunlight, and viewed at 
the bottom of the tube through a small lat- 
eral opening in the black coating. 

It is evident that the blue tints manifested 
in these experiments were those of the 
transmitted light; and they indicate that 
pure distilled water absorbs the luminous 
rays constituting the red end of the spectrum 
more copiously than those of the blue ex- 
tremity. But they do not touch the ques- 
tion of the color of the diffused light reflected 
from the interior of the mass of water 
itself. 

About 1857, John ‘Tyndall confirmed the 
results of Bunsen’s experiments, in the fol- 
lowing manner: “A tin tube, fifteen feet 
long and three inches in diameter, has its 
ends stopped securely by pieces of colorless 
plate glass. It is placed in a horizontal po- 
sition, and pure water is poured into it 
through a small lateral pipe, until the liquid 
reaches half-way up the glasses at the ends; 
the tube then holds a semi-cylinder of water 
and a semi-cylinder of air. <A white plate, 
or a sheet of white paper, well-illuminated, 
is then placed a little distance from the end 
of the tube, and is looked at through the 
tube. ‘Two semi-circular spaces are seen, 
one by the light which has passed through 
the air, the other by the light which has 
passed through the: water. It is always 
found that while the former semi-circle re- 
mains white, the latter is vividly colored.” 
Professor ‘'yndall was never able to obtain 
a pure blue, the nearest approach to it being 
a blue-green. When the beam from an 
electric lamp was sent through this tube, the 
transmitted image projected upon a screen 
was found to be blue-green when distilled 
water was used. (“Glaciers of the Alpsj’ 
Part Second. (6.) “Color of Water and 
Ice,” Am. Ed., pp. 254,255. Boston, 1861.) 
It will be noted that Professor Tyndall 
makes no allusion to the color of the diffused 
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or scattered light; indeed, his tin tube ren- 
dered it impossible for him to observe it. 

It is evident that at this time (1857) this 
sagacious physicist was disposed to ascribe 
the blue tints observed in purest natural 
waters, exclusively, to their absorbent. ac- 
tion on the transmitted light. ‘Thus, extend- 
ing the analogy of the action of water on 
dark heat to the luminous rays of the solar 
spectrum, he says: ‘*Water absorbs all the 
extra-red rays of the sun, and if the layer be 
thick enough it invades the red rays. them- 
selves. Thus, the greater the distance the 
solar beams travel through pure. water, the 
more they are deprived of those components 
which lie at the red end of the spectrum. 
The consequence is, that the light finally 
transmitted by water, and which gives it its 
color, is blue.” (Of. supra, p. 254.) 
According to this view it would seem that 
pure water is really colored in the same 
sense as a weak solution of indigo; that is, 
it is blue both by reflected and transmitted 
light. 

In December, 1861, W. Beetz, of Erlan- 
gen, obtained results analogous to those of 
Professors Bunsen and Tyndall, by the some- 
what imperfect method of looking through 
considerable thickness of distilled water at 
the transmitted light made to pass by re- 
peated reflections across a box ten inches 
long filled with this liquid. The transmitted 
light ultimately became dark blue, ‘with a 
very feeble tinge of green.” (ogy. Anv., 
vol. 115, pp. 137-147, Jan. 1862; also, P’Az7. 
Mazg., 4th series, vol. 24, pp. 218-224, Sept. 
1862.) | 

My own experiments, executed on various 
oceasions in 1878-1879, afford complete 
verifications of the results obtained by the 
preceding physicists. My arrangements were 
similar to those of Professor ‘Tyndall, except 
that a series of three glass tubes—of about 
three centimetres In clear internal diameter 
connected by india-rubber tubing, and hav- 
ing an aggregate length of about five meters, 
was employed instead of the tin tube used 
by him. Moreover, instead of the electric 


beam, I employed solar light thrown into a 
large, darkened lecture-room by means of a 
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‘*Porte-Lumicre”: the small beam passing 
through the first diaphragm at the window 
being; rendered nearly uniform in diameter 
by the interposition of a secondary screen, 
with a small aperture in it, just before the 
light entered the end of the horizontally- 
adjusted series of tubes. By this arrange- 
ment, an approximate mathematical ray was 
obtained, which secured the transmission of 
the light along the axis of the column of 
water, without the possibility of the emer- 
gent ‘beam being mixed with any light re- 
flected from the internal surface of the glass 
tube. In every instance in which distilled 
water was used, the tint of the image of the 
emergent beam, received upon a white screen, 
was either greenish-blue or yellowish-green ; 
the former tint seemed to characterize the 
summer, and the latter hue the winter experi- 
ments. Like Professor Tyndall, I failed to 
obtain a pure blue color in the transmitted 
light; the nearest approach to it being 
greenish-blue. Hence, it appears that, in a 
general way, my experiments confirm the 
opinion that pure water absorbs to a some- 
what greater extent the solar rays constitut- 
ing the red end of the spectrum; while at 
the same time they seem to indicate—in 
accordance with the deductions of Wild— 
that the absorption is more active at elevated 
temperatures. It must be borne in mind 
that these results relate to the tints of the 
transmitted hight. 

Has Pure Water any Color by Diffuse 
Reflection?—In relation to the colors ob- 
served in the deep waters of certain lakes - 
and seas, it is evident that the transmitted 
light cannot reach the eye of the observer. 
Hence, it is plain that if such waters were 


perfectly free from all foreign materials—in 


solution or mechanically suspended—there 
are only two methods by which colored 
tints can emanate from the interior of such 
a transparent liquid. ‘These are for pure 
water: 

1st. Color tints by diffuse selective re- 
flection from the aqueous molecules. 

2nd. Color tints produced by selective 
absorption, and the diffuse reflection of the 
unabsorbed light. 


i 
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In the first case, the tints of pure water 
would be analogous to those of opalescent 
liquids. 

In the second case, the hues would be 
analogous to those of weak-colored solutions, 
in which the colors. by transmission and re- 
flection are the same. In both cases it is 
absolutely essential, in order that the coler 
tints should reach the eye of the observer, 
floating on the surface of deep waters, that 
the aqueous molecules should possess the 
property of reflection. ‘The only difference 
being, that in the first case the reflection is 
selective, while in the second case all of the 
unextinguished rays are more or less reflect- 
ed. So that the primary question which is 
to be settled is: “Whether perfectly pure 
water has any color by diffuse reflection of 
light from the interior of the liquid?” ‘This 
being a question of fact can only be settled 
by observation and experiment. 

We have already seen that Sir I. Boutne 
and many of his successors thought that 
water exercised a selective reflection on the 
rays of the sun-light which traversed it. In 
proof of this, he records an observation re- 
lated to him by his distinguished contem- 
porary and friend, Dr. Edmund Halley. 
Having descended under sea-water many 
fathoms deep in a diving-bell, Halley found, 
in a clear sun-shine day, a crimson color 
(like a damask rose) on the upper part of 
his hand, on which fell, the solar rays after 
traversing the stratum of water above him 
and a glass aperture; whereas, the water be- 
low him and the under part of his hand, 
illuminated by light coming from the water 
beneath, appeared green. Irom which New- 
ton concluded that the sea water reflects 
the violet and blue rays most easily, and 
allows the red rays to pass most freely and 
copiously to great depths. Hence, the di- 
rect light of the sun must appear red at all 
great depths, and the greater the depth the 
fuller and more intense must the red be; 
and at such depths as the violet rays scarce- 
ly reach the blue, green and yellow rays, be- 
ing reflected from below more copiously 
than the red ones, must make a green. 
_(Newton’s Optics, book 1, part 2, prop. 10, 
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exp. 17.) Ata later date J. H. Hassenfratz 
verified Newton's explanation by means of 
a long tube blackened inside, closed at the 
ends by glasses, and filled with pure water, 
through which the solar rays were made to 
pass. The transmitted light became suc- 
cessively white, yellow, orange or red, as the 
length of the column of water traversed 
was augmented. Annular diaphragms plac- 
ed at different points in the tube appeared 
black on the side of the observer, at the 
point where the transmitted light was white; 
a feeble violet where it was yellow; blue 
where it was orange; and green where it 
was red. ‘The diaphragms being illuminated 
by the rays reflected from the interior por- 
tions of the water, the light presented a col- 
or complementary to that which was trans- 
mitted.' 

It is evident, therefore, that both Newton 
and Hassentratz regarded pure water as 
possessing the properties of an opalescent 
medium. On the other hand, we have al- 
ready shown that distilled water really ab- 
sorbs the solar rays constituting the red end 
of the spectrum more copiously than those 
of the blue end; so that the transmitted 
light comes out greenish-blue. ‘The discrep- 
ancy thus indicated is, doubtless, due to the 
circumstance that in the older observations 
and experiments the water employed was 
not sufficiently free from mechanically sus- 
pended materials. For the presence of an 
extremely minute quantity of suspended 
matter in distilled water is sufficient to 
change the color of the transmitted solar 
light from greenish-blue to yellow, orange or 
red, according to the amount of foreign ma- 

1 The above account of Hassenfratz’s experiments is 
taken from Daguin's 7raite de Physizgue,” edi- 
tion, Tome 4, Article 2,05, p. 217.—Paris, 1868. Not 
being able to find any reference to Hassenfratz's original 
paper, I wrote to Prof. P. A. Daguin of Toulouse, and 
ascertained that the details given in his treatise were 
taken from the grand ‘ Encyclopedic Methodique” 
1816, Dictionnaire de Physique,” word ‘* Couleur,” 
page 610. He further informs me, that he has never 
seen the original memoir, and doubts whether it was 
ever published é exfease, The details given by Daguin 
are said by him to be scarcely less full than those given 
Physique.” I have not been 
I:nevclopedie Methodique” 


in the ‘' Dictionnaire de 
able to find a copy of the * 
on this coast. 
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terial present. ‘Thus, Tyndall found that 
when an alcoholic solution of mastic and 
other resins is added to water a finely-divid- 
ed precipitate is formed, which, when suf- 
ficiently diluted, gives the liquid a blue 
color by reflected light, and yellow by trans- 
mitted light. Hence, he maintains “that, 
if a beam of white light be sent through a hi- 
quid which contains extremely minute parti- 
cles in a state of suspension, the short waves 
are more copiously reflected by such _parti- 
cles than the long ones: blue, for example, 
is more copiously reflected than red.” 
‘‘When a long tube is filled with clear water, 
the color of the liquid (blue-green), as before 
stated, shows itself by transmitted light. 
‘The effect is very interesting when a solu- 
tion of mastic is permitted to drop into such 
a tube, and the fine precipitate to diffuse it- 
self in the water. ‘The blue-green of the 
liquid is first neutralized, and a yellow color 
shows itself; on adding more of the solu- 
tion, the color passes from yellow to orange, 
and from orange to blood-red.” Again, he 
says, “It is evident, this change of color 
must necessarily exist; for the blue being 
partially withdrawn by more copious reflec- 
tion, the transmitted light must partake more 
or less of the character of the complementa- 


ry color.” (“Glaciers of the Alps.”—‘Col- 
ors of the Sky.” Edition a ante, pp. 259 
~261.) 


My own experiments, by means of the se- 
ries of glass-tubes already described, striking- 
ly confirm the foregoing deductions. — In- 
deed, 1 was unable to find any natural water, 
however clear, which did not contain a suf- 
ficient amount of finely divided particles in a 
state of suspension to impart the opaline 
characters to the transmitted solar light. 
The purest hydrant water, as well as the wa- 
ter taken from the Pacific Ocean in latitude 
39 17 North, and longitude 123° 58’ West 
fiom Greenwich, did not manifest the green- 
ish-blue tint of distilled water by transmitted 
light, but exhibited colors of the emergent 
lesm, which varicd frem yellowish orange 
to cieen, accciding to the amcunt of sus- 


perced matter present in the column of 


liquid, 
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As early as 1857, Professor Tyndall seems 
to have fully recognized the important func- 
tion of finely-divided suspended matter in 
imparting the blue tints to the light reaching 
the eye by diffuse reflection from the interi- 
or of masses of water. This is distinctly in- 
dicated in the account of his experiments 
already quoted. Again, in speaking of ‘the 
bluish appearance of thin milk, he says, “Its 
blueness is not due to absorption, but to 
separation of the light by the particles sus- 
pended in the liquid.” In reference to blue 
color of the waters of the Lake of Geneva, 
on the gth of July, 1857, he remarks: “It 
may be that the lake simply exhibits the 
color of pure water.” (“Glaciers of the 
Alps.” Edition ante, pp. 33, 34.) Buta 
little later, and after making the experiments 
previously noted, he very significantly asks, 
“Is it not probable that this action of finely- 
divided matter may have some influence on 
the color of some of the Swiss lakes—on 
that of Geneva for example?” Again, in 
speaking of the color of the water of this 
lake, he says, ‘It seems certainly worthy of 
examination whether such particles, sus- 
pended in the water, do not contribute to 
the production of that magnificent blue 
which has excited the admiration of all who 
have seen it under favorable circumstances.” 
(Op. cit. supra, p. 261.) Nevertheless, it is 
quite evident that, at’this time, Professor 
‘Tyndall regarded the suspended particles as 
playing a comparatively secondary part in 
the production of the blue tints of the natu- 
ral waters; for he clearly intimates that pure 
water has an inherently blue color in the 
same sense as a weak solution of indigo. 

It was not until nearly twelve years later 
that the beautiful experimental investigations 
of Professor Tyndall, in January, 1869, In 
relation to the “blue color of the Sky, the 
Polarization of Skylight, and on the Polari- 
zation of light by cloudy matter, generally,” 
(** Proceedings of Royal Society,” vol. 17, 
No. 108, pp. 223-233. Jan. 14th, 1869)— 
first suggested to |. L. Soret, of Geneva, the 
analogy which exists, in regard to polariza- 
tion, between the light of the sky and the 
blue light coming from the water of the Lake 


iJ 
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of Geneva. In a letter addressed to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, dated Geneva, March 31st, 
1869, M. Soret maintains that the blue color 
of the water of this lake is due exclusively to 
the suspended solid particles, from the fact, 
which he established by direct experiments, 
that this light presents phenomena of polar- 
ization identical with those of the light of 
the sky. For, his experiments show: 1st. 
That the plane of polarization is coincident 
with the plane of incidence; and 2nd. That 
the polarization is a maximum, when the 
light received by the eye is emitted at right 
angles to the direction of the refracted solar 
rays in the water. (/%i/. Mag, 4th series, 
vol. 37, p. 345. May, 1869. Also “*Comp- 
tes Rendus,” tome 68, p. 911. April roth, 
1869. Also, “Archives des Sea. Phys. et 
Vat,” tome 35, p. 54. May, 1869.) 
luring the year 1869, and soon after the 

publication of these investigations of the 
Swiss physicist, Alexander Lallemand made 
a number of interesting communications to 
the French Academy of Sciences on the 
“Jilumination of ‘Transparent Bodies,” in 
which he attempted to controvert the de- 
ductions of Soret, and attributed the diffuse 
illumination of such media—as well as the 
peculiar phenomena of polarization above 
noticed—to the action of the molecules of 
water, and not to the presence of foreign cor- 
puscles in suspension. ‘The French physicist 
bases his conclusions mainly upon the phe- 
nomena manifested in transmitting beams of 
solar light through clear glass and distilled 
water; which he assumed to be optically 
homogeneous media. (For full text of Lal- 
lemand’s Memoirs, zv7de, “* Ann. de Chim. et 
de Phys., 4th series, tome pp. 200-234, 
keb., 1871: and ‘ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., 
sth series, tome 8, pp. 93-136. May, 1876.) 
But the views of Soret were very soon abun- 
dantly verified by additional and more re- 
fined experimental researches, by which it 
was proved that under the searching test of 
a concentrated beam of light traversing such 
media in a darkened room, none of them 
_ manifested anything approaching to absolute 
homogeneousness in relation to light. Un- 
der the hypothesis that the illumination of 
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such bodies is due exclusively to the pres- 
ence of foreign corpuscles suspended in 
them, it is evident that the more a non- 
fluorescent liquid (as water) is deprived of 
heterogeneous particles, the less must be its 
power of diffuse illumination; and if we 
could secure a complete elimination of the 
particles in suspension, a concentrated lu- 
minous beam would produce no laterally 
visible trace in traversing the liquid. <Ac- 
cordingly, in relation to water, the experi- 
ments of Soret, in Jan. and Feb. 1870, show 
that the most careful distillation does not 
entirely remove the suspended matter; al- 
though in proportion to the care with which 
the distillation was made, the less was the 
light scattered in traversing the liquid. 
Moreover, he found that the scattering 
power of the waters of the Lake of Geneva 
was diminished by allowing the liquid to re- 
pose long enough (many months) to permit 
the suspended matter to partially subside. 
Conversely, the experiments of the same 
physicist prove conclusively that when the 
number of particles in suspension is aug- 
mented—provided they are sufficiently at- 
tenuated—the power of illumination in the 
water was considerably increased, without 
modifying the phenomena of polarization. 
Thus it was found that very diluted pre- 
cipitates formed in distilled water gave rise 
to considerable augmentation in the power 
of diffuse illumination, and the light emit~ 
ted transversely to the traversing luminous 
beam presented the same characters of po- 
larization as have been previously indicated. 
lor example, in a flask filled with water from 
the Lake of Geneva, which, after long repose, 
manifested a very feeble power of illumin- 
ation when a drop of solution of nitrate of 
silver was introduced, the presence of a 
trace of some the chlorides gave rise to a 
delicate precipitate, which was invisible in | 
diffused light; but in a darkened room it 
exhibited a notable augmentation in the 
brightness of the trace produced by the pas- 
sage of a concentrated beam of solar light ; 
and the phenomena of polarization were 
complete. ‘The addition of a second drop 
of the solution of nitrate of silver augmented 


‘phenomena of polarization. 
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the power of illumination, the trace of the 
beam appeared distinctly blue, and the po- 
larization became more complete. (‘‘ 
chives des Sct. Phys. et Nat.,” tome 37, pp. 
145-155. Feb., 1870.) 

In like manner, the experiments of Tyn- 


» dall in October, 1870, prove that while, as a 


general fact, the concentrated beam of light 
may be readily tracked through masses of 
the purest ice, when made to traverse them 


various directions; yet there were re- 


markable variations in the intensity of the 
scattered light, and in some places the 
“track of the beam wholly disappears.” In 
relation to water, ‘Tyndall was also unsuc- 


cessful in entirely removing the suspended 


particles by the most careful and repeated 
distillations. 
en from the Lake of Geneva and from the 
Mediterranean Sea, off the coast of Nice, 
show that the concentrated beam of light 
traversing each of them manifested a dis- 
tinctly blue color when viewed laterally. 
‘Viewed through a Nicol’s prism the light 
was found polarized, and the polarization 
along the perpendicular to the illuminating 
beam was a maximum.” He adds: “In no 
respect could I discover that the blue of the 
water was different from that of the firma- 
nent.” (Nature, vol. 2, pp. 489, 490. Oct. 
20, 1570.) 

Professor Ed. Hagenbach confirmed Sor- 
et’s views in relation to the polarization of 
the blue light emanating from the waters of 
lakes, by a series of observations on the 
Lake of Lucerne. Without contesting the 


fact that the polarization of the diffused 


light emitted from such water is produced 
by reflection from minute particles held in 
suspension; he, nevertheless, suggests that 
a certain want of homogeneousness due to 
differences of temperature in the layers of 
water might, likewise, give rise to similar 
But Soret has 
shown, by direct experiments, that it is not 
possible to attribute the illumination and 
polarization to the reflections from the layers 
of water of unequal density. Moreover, 
even if these reflections contribute some- 
thing, in certain cases, to the production of 


His experiments on water tak-— 
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the phenomena, it is evident that, under 
ordinary circumstances, their influence must 
be insignificant, (‘' Archives des Sct. Phys. 
et de Nat.” tome 37, pp .176-181.  Feb., 
1870.) 

In the light of the results afforded by the 
preceding experimental investigations, we 
are now prepared to give a definite and in- 
telligible answer to the question, ‘* Whether 
perfectly pure water has any color by diffuse 
reflection of light from the interior of the 
liquid?” It seems to me that the evidence 
leading to a negative answer to the forego- 
ing question is overwhelming. — Professor 
Tyndall’s conclusion, in relation to this 
point, appears to be a perfectly legitimate 
induction from the ascertamed facts. In 
speaking of the water obtained from the 
fusion of selected specimens of ice, in 
which extraordinary precautions were taken 
for excluding impurities, and which were re- 
garded as the purest samples of the liquid 
hitherto attained, this sagacious physicist re- 
marks: ‘Stull I should hesitate to call the 
water absolutely pure. When the concen- 
trated beam ts sent through it the track of 
the beam is not invisible, but of the most 
exquisitely delicate blue. ‘This blue is purer 
than that of the sky, so that the matter which 
produces it must be finer than that of the 
sky. It may be, and indeed has been, con- 
tended that this blue is scattered by the very 
molecules of the water, and not by matter 
suspended -in it. But when we remember 
that this perfection of blue is approached 
gradually through stages of less perfect blue; 
and when we consider that a blue in all re- 
spects similar is demonstrably obtainable 
from particles mechanically suspended; we 
should hesitate, I think, to conclude that we 
have arrived here at the last stage of purifi- 
cation. The evidence, I think, points dis- 
tinctly to the conclusion that, could we push 
the process of purification still further, even 


this last delicate trace of blue would disap- 


pear.” (“Fragments of Science”: ‘Dust 
and Disease,” pp. 319, 320, Am. ed., N. Y., 
1875.) In other terms, “Water optically 
homogeneous would have transmitted the 
beam without revealing the track.” “In 


| 
| 
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such water, the course of the light would be 
no more seen than in optically pure air.” 
Hence, the scattering of the light is not 
molecular; but is evidently due to the pres- 
ence of finely-divided matter in a state of 
suspension, whereby the shorter waves of the 
beam are intercepted and diffused more 
copiously than the longer ones ; thus render- 
ing the trace of the light visible in the 
liquid, and imparting a blue tint to the later- 
ally scattered polarized light. The conclu- 
sion seems, therefore, to be inevitable, that 
if water were perfectly free from all foreign 
materials, either in solution or mechanically 
suspended, both chemically and optically 
pure, it would have no color at all by diffu- 
sion of light: in fact, inasmuch as no scat- 
tered light would be emitted from the trav- 
ersing beam, it would show the darkness of 
true transparency. ' 

Cause of the Blue Color of Certain Waters. 
— The preceding considerations very clearly 
indicate that the real cause of the blue tints 
of the waters of certain lakes and seas ts to 
be traced to the presence of finely-divided 
matter in a state of suspension in the liquid. 
We have seen that Sir I. Newton and most 
of his successors, as late as 1869, ascribed 
the blue color of certain deep waters to an 
inherent selective reflecting property of its 
molecules, by which they reflected the blue 
rays of light more copiously than the other 
rays of the solar spectrum. Since the re- 
searches of Soret, ‘Tyndall and others, this 
selective reflection has been transferred to 
finely-divided particles, which are known to 
be held in suspension in greater or less 
abundance, not only in all natural waters, but 
even in the most carefully distilled water. 
When the depth of water is sufficiently great 
to preclude any solar rays reaching the bot- 
tom, then the various shades of blue which 
are perceived under similar conditions of 
sunshine will depend upon the attenuation 
and abundance of the materials held in sus- 

! The presence of colorless salts in solution does not 
seem to impair the transparency of water, or to have 
any influence on the phenomena of coloration by seat- 
tered light. As previously intimated, there is no im- 
probability in the supposition that the existence of cer- 
tain salts in solution might augment its transparency. . 
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pension—the purity and delicacy of the tint 
increasing with the smallness and the degree 
of diffusion of the suspended particles. 
Moreover, it is evident that Tyndall is quite 
correct in assigning to “true molecular ab- 
sorption” some agency in augmenting “ the 
intense and exceptional blueness” of certain 


waters; for it is obvious that the “blue of 


scattering by small particles” must be puri- 
fied by the abstraction of the less refrangible 
rays, which always accompany the blue dur- 
ing the transmission of the scattered light to 
the observer. 

It seems to be very certain that, were 
water perfectly free from suspended matter 
and coloring substances in solution, and of 
uniform density, it would scatter no light at 
all. ‘ But,” as Tyndall remarks, “an amount 
of impurity so infinitesimal as to be scarcely 
expressible in numbers, and the individual 
particles of which are so small as wholly to 
elude the microscope,” may be revealed in an 
obvious and striking manner when examined 
by a powerfully concentrated beam of light 
in a darkened chamber. If the waters of 
the lakes and seas were chemically pure and 
optically homogeneous, absolute extinction. 
of the traversing solar rays would be the 
consequence, if they were deep enough. 
So that to an observer, floating on the sur- 
face, such waters would appear as black as 
ink; and, apart from a slight glimmer of or- 
dinary light reflected from the surface, no 
light, and hence no color, would reach the 
eye from the body of the liquid. Accord- 
ing to Tyndall, “‘ In very clear and very deep 
sea-water, this condition is approximately 
fulfilled, and hence the extraordinary dark- 
ness of such water.” In some places, when 
looked down upon, the water “was of al- 
most inky blackness—black qualified by a 
trace of indigo.” But even this trace of 
indigo he ascribes to the small amount of 
suspended matter, which is never absent 
even in the purest natural water—throwing 
back to the eye a modicum of light before 
the traversing rays attain a depth necessary 
for absolute extinction. He adds: “An 
effect precisely similar occurs under the 
moraines of the Swiss glaciers. The ice is 
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here exceptionally compact, and, owing to 
the absence of the internal scattering com- 
mon in bubbled ice, the light plunges into 
the mass, is extinguished, and the-perfectly 
clear ice presents an appearance of pitchy 
blackness.” (‘‘Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps,” “ Voyage to Algeria to observe the 
Eclipse.” Am. ed., N. Y., 1871, pp. 463- 
470.) In like manner the waters of certatn 
Welsh tarns, which are reputed bottomless, 
are said to present an inky hue. And it 
is more than probable that the waters of 
“Silver Spring ’—whose exceptional trans- 
parency has been previously indicated — 
would, if they were sufficiently deep, present 
a similar blackness or absence of ail color 


_by diffuse reflection.: 


1 Several more. recent investigations relative to the 
colors of. water, inasmuch as they refer to the Unts of 
the transmitted light, have not contributed anvthing 
towards the real sohition of the problem of the physical 
causes: of the coloration of natural waters. 

a) The experiments of FF. Boas of Wiel) (Wie- 
demann’s jciblitter den Ann. der Phys.. und 
Chem.,”” Band V. [1881] p. 797), made by transmitting 
light. through water contained in-a zine tube fourteen 
meters long, as far as they go contirm the deductions 
given in the text. So likewise do the experiments 
executed in 4881 bv Dr. A.C. Peale, in his researches in 
relation to the colors of the waters of the Thermal 
Springs of the Yellowstone National Park, (Hayden's 
12th Report of the U.S. Geological and Geographical 
Survey for 1878, vol. p. 373, ef sez.) (3) In like 
manner, the results secured by the experiments of John 
Aitken, communicated to the ** Roval Society of Jodin- 
burgh,” Feb. 6th, 1862 (Nature, vol. 25, p. 427), fall un- 


der the same category. (4) Even the more elaborate 


researches of W. Spring, of the University. of iége, 


Revue Vransl. in ** Popular Science 
Monthly for Mav, 1833) while they clear up some 
points in relation to the origin of the green tnts which 
are mingled with blue in the light transmitted through a 
column of distilled water, do not, in reality, touch the 
question of colors secn by dé fa sed reflected light; which, 
of course, alone can furnish the tints. appearing in the 
natural waters, Like myself, he emploved glass tubes 
closed at the end with glass plates: but a black sheath- 
Hig was used, which necessarily cut off the laterally dif- 
fused light emanating from the interior of the contained 


Jiquid. - Moreover, the arrangement was otherwise de- 


fective in that his source of light was a ground-glass 
pane in the window of lis laboratory; for it is evident, 
that the light emerging from the tube, under these con- 
ditions, would necessarily, be mingled with the light 
modified by-reflections from the interior surface of the 
tubing. 

One of the results, however, of the experimental in- 


vestigations of the Belgian physicist is a-verv interesting 


contribution to our knowledge in relation to this subject. 
He found that the addition of one-ten-thousandth of 


-vening stratum of water. 
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Cause of the Green Colorof Certain Waters. 
—It remains for us to explain the cause of 
the green tints which the waters of certain 
lakes and seas assume under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. ‘These green colors manifest 
themselves under the following conditions, 
viz. : 

(a.) In the finest blue water, when the 
depth is so small as to allow the transmitted 
light to be reflected from a bottom which is 
more or less white. Thus, a white sandy 
bottom, or white rocks beneath the surface 
of the Lake of Geneva, or of the Bay of 
Naples, or of Lake Tahoe, will, if the depth 
is not too great or too small, impart a beau- 
tiful emerald-green to the waters above them. 

(2.) In the finest blue water, when a 
white object is looked at through the inter- 
In the blue 
waters of the sea, this is frequently seen in 
looking at the white bellies of the porpoises, 
as they gambol about a ship or steamer. In 
a rough sea, the light which has traversed 
the crest of a wave, and is reflected back to 
the observer from the white foam on the 
remote side, sometimes crowns it with a beau- 
tiful green cap. In March, 1869, I observed 
this phenomenon in the magnificent ultrama- 
rine waters of the Caribbean Sea. <A stout 
white dinner-plate secured to a sounding-line 
presents various tints of green as it is let 
down into the blue water. Such experiments 
were made by Count Xavier De Maistre in 
the Bay of Naples, in 1832; by Professor 
Tyndall in the Atlantic Ocean, in December 
1870; and by the writer in Lake Tahoe, in 
August and September, 1873. 

(c.) In waters of all degrees of depth, 
when a greater amount of solid matter is 
held in suspension than is required to pro- 
duce the blue color of the purer deep waters 
of lakes and seas. ‘Thus Tyndall, in his 
“Voyage to Algeria to observe the Eclipse,” 
in December, 1870, collected nineteen bot- 


bichloride of mercury to the distiled water in his tubes, 
enabled him to obtain a fare séy-é/ue by transmitted 
light. The blue-green tints obtained by his predeces- 
sors, he ascribes to the speedy development of ving 
organisms in the purest distilled water. The poisonous 
qualities of this salt of mercurv prevented the develop- 
ment of the organisnis. 
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tles of water from various places in the 
Alantic Ocean between Gibraltar and Spit- 
head. ‘These specimens were taken from 
the sea at positions where its waters pre- 
sented tints varying from deep indigo-blue, 
through bright green, to yellow-green. After 
his return to England, he directed the con- 
centrated beam from an electric lamp through 
the several specimens of water, and found 
that the blue waters indicated the presence 
of a small amount of suspended matter; the 
bright green a decidedly greater amount of 
suspended particles; and the yellow-green 
was exceeding thick with suspended corpus- 
cles. He remarks: home. observa- 
tions, I think, clearly established the asso- 
ciation of the green color of sea water with 
fine suspended ‘matter, and the association 
of the ultramarine color, and more especially 
of the black-indigo hue of sea water, with 
the comparative absence of such matter.” 
(“Hours of Exercise in the Alps”: “Voyage 
to Algeria to observe the Eclipse.” Ed. 
cit. ante, pp. 464, 407.) 

‘There is one feature which 1s common to 
all of the three above-indicated conditions 
under which the green color manifests itself 
in the waters of lakes and seas, viz.: when 
a white or more or less light-colored reflect- 
ing surface is seen through a stratum of 
intervening water of sufficient purity and 
thickness. Condition (c) is obviously in- 
cluded; for it is evident that a back-ground 
of suspended particles may, under proper 
conditions, form such a reflecting surface. 

Inasmuch as under these several condi- 
tions more or less of the transmitted light 
is reflected back to the eye of the observer, 
it is evident that the rays which reach him 
earry with them the chromatic modifications 
due to the combined influence of the+selec- 
tive absorption of the water itself, and the 
selective reflection from the smaller suspend- 
ed particles. Hence the chromatic phenom- 
ena presented, being produced by the ming- 
ling of these rays in various proportions, must 
manifest complex combinations of tints, un- 
der varying circumstances relating to color of 
bottom, depth of water, and the amount and 
character of the suspended matter present. 
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In the explanations of the green color of 
certain waters by the older physicists, we 
recognize the full appreciation of the in- 
fluence of selective reflection in the produc- 
tion of the phenomena; but they seem to 
have overlooked the important effects of 
molecular absorption. We have seen that 
Sir I. Newton regarded the green tints of 
sea-water as due to the more copious reflec- 
tion of the violet, blue and green rays, while 
those constituting the red end of the spec- 
trum are allowed to penetrate to greater 
depths. (Optics., Zee. cit. ante.) Sir H. Davy 
ascribes it, in part at least, to the presence 
of iodine and bromine in the waters, impart- 
ing a yellow tint, which, mingled with the 
blue color from pure water, produced the 
sea-green. (‘*Salmonia.” ‘*Collected Works,” 
vol. 9, p. 201.) In like manner, Count 
Xavier De Maistre ascribes the green tints 
to the yellow light, which, penetrating the 
water and reaching the white «bottom, or 
other light-colored submerged object, and 
being reflected and mixed with the blue 
which reaches the eye from all quarters, pro- 
duces the green. (Bibl. Univ., vol. 51, pp. 
259-278. Nov. 1832: also Am. J. Sci, rst. 
series, vol. 26, pp. 65-75.—1834.)' 

On the other hand, after Bunsen, in 1847, 
had established that chemically pure water 
extinguished the rays of light constituting 
the red end of the solar spectrum more co- 
piously than those of the blue extremity—so 
that the transmitted tints were more or less 
tinged with blue—some chemists were in- 
clined to attribute the green color of certain 
waters to the presence of foreign coloring 
substances. Thus, Bunsen himself explained 
the brown color of many waters, especially 
of the North-German inland lakes, as pro- 
duced by an admixture of Aumus; but he 
considers the green tints of the Swiss lakes 
and the silicious springs of Iceland, as aris- 

1 Similarly, Arago has very ingeniousl¥ applied the 
same principles to the explanation of the varying colors 
of the waters of the ocean under different circumstances 
—showing that when calm, it must be blue by the re- 
flected light, but when ruffled, the waves acting the part 
of prisms, refract to the eve some of the transmitted 
light from the interior, and it then appears green. 
‘Comptes Rendus,” tome 7, p. 219. July 2grd, 
1838.) 
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ing from the color of the yellowish bottom. 
(Vide Loc. cit. ante, p. 44, et. seg.) — Similar- 
ly, we find that Wittstein, in 1860, from 
chemical considerations, concluded that the 
green color derives its origin from organic 
admixtures, because the less organic sub- 
stance a water contains, the less does the 
color differ from blue; and with increase of 
organic substances the blue gradually passes 
into green, and ultimately into brown. ‘This 
is, likewise, the view taken in 1862 by 
Beetz; for he insists that in all waters the 
observed color of the liquid is that of the 
transmitted light, and not, in any case, of the 
reflected light. Moreover, he maintains 
that Newton, De Maistre, Arago and others 
were mistaken in classifying water among 
those bodies which have a different color by 
transmitted light to that which they have by 
reflected light. (Loc. cit, ante.) 

Leaving out of consideration, for the pres- 
ent, those natural waters in which the colors 
are obviously due to various coloring sub- 
stances (usually organic) in solution, or to 
the presence of minute colored vegetable 
and animal organisms diffused in them; 
modern researches point to selective mole- 
cular absorption of the water itself, and se- 
lective reflection from finely-divided solid 
particles held in suspension, as the real 
cause of the pure and rich blue and green 
tints presented by certain lakes and seas. 
The combined influence of these two causes 
seems to be fully adequate to explain all the 
tints characterizing such waters as are desti- 
tute of organic coloring matters. 

We have already shown that if the waters 
were chemically pure and perfectly. free 
from suspended particles, the red rays of the 
traversing solar light would be first absorbed 
and disappear, while the other colored rays 
pass to greater depths, one after the other 
being extinguished in their proper order, 
viz.: red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
violet, until at last there is complete ex- 


tinction of the light in the deeper mass of 


the liquid. But the presence of suspended 
particles causes a part of the traversing 
solar light to be reflected, and according 
as this reflected light has come from vari- 
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ous depths, so will the color vary. If, for 
example, the particles are large or are abun- 
dant, and freely reflect from a moderate 
depth, while they prevent reflection from a 
greater depth, the color wiil be some shade 
of green. 

When the water is shallow, and a more or 
less light-colored bottom or submerged ob- 
ject reflects the transmitted light to the ob- 
server through the intervening stratum of 
liquid, it is evident that the chromatic tints 
presented must be due to the combined in- 
fluence of the selective absorption of the 
water itself and the selective reflection from 
the smaller suspended particles. In oth- 
er terms, under these conditions, the tints 
are produced by the mingling of the blue 
rays with the yellow, orange, or red, so that 
the resulting hues must generally be some 
shade of green. In short, all the facts es- 
tablished by modern investigations seem 
to converge and point to the admixture of 
the blue rays reflected from the smaller 
suspended particles, with the yellow, orange 
and red rays reflected from the grosser mat- 
ters below, as the true physical cause of the 
green tints of such waters. 

Harmony of Views.—The establishment 
of the very important function of solid parti- 
cles held in suspension in water, in produc- 
ing chromatic modifications, both in the 
scattered light and in the transmitted light, 
serves to reconcile and to harmonize the ap- 
parent discrepancies and contradictions in 
the views of physicists who have investigated 
the color of water. We have already seen 
that Sir I. Newton and most of his success- 
ors, as late as 1847, regarded water as be- 
longing to the opalescent class of liquids, 
in which the diffuse reflected light and the 
transmitted light present more or less com- 
plementary tints; the former partaking more 
of the colors constituting the blue end of 
the solar spectrum, while the latter present- 
ed more of the hues belonging to the red 
extremity. On the contrary, the more re- 
cent and more accurate experiments render 
it quite certain that in distilled water the 
rays of the red end of the spectrum are 
more copiously absorbed than those of the 
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blue extremity; so that the emergent trans- 
mitted tint is yellowish-green or greenish- 
blue. At first view, these results appear to 
be discordant and irreconcilable. But it 
will be recollected, that while even the most 
carefully distilled water contains a sufficient 
amount of suspended matter to scatter 
enough light to render the track of travers- 
ing concentrated solar beams visible, yet in 
this case, the selective reflection of the blue 
rays, due to the suspended particles, Is not 
adequate to neutralize the selective molecu- 
lar absorption of the rays towards the red 
end of the spectrum. Nevertheless, as has 
been previously shown, the addition of very 
minute quantities of diffused suspended 
matter confers on distilled water the di- 
chroitic properties of an opalescent liquid. 
The presence of an _ exceedingly small 
amount of suspended solid corpuscles, by 
selectively reflecting the shorter waves of 
iuht, is sufficient to neutralize and overcome 
the selectively absorbent action of the mole- 
cules of water on the longer waves; and 
thus to impart yellow, orange or red tints to 
the transmitted beam. Moreover, it is very 
juestionable whether any natural waters are 
sufficiently free from suspended matter to 
deprive them of these dichroitic character- 
istics. Under this aspect of the subject, 
the views of Newton derived from the ob- 
servations of Halley, those of Hassenfratz 
deduced from his own experiments, as well 
as the explanations of the green tints of cer- 
tain waters given by De Maistre, Arago and 
others, completely harmonize with the con- 
‘‘usions deducible from modern researches, 
| rovided the property of selective reflection 
is transterred from the aqueous molecules to 
the tinely-divided particles held in suspen- 
sion, 

As a striking illustration of the slight 
causes which sometimes transform the pur- 
est water into an opalescent or dichromatic 
‘i juid, it may be interesting to detail one of 
own experiences. On the 21st of 
lbecember, 1878, the series of glass tubes 
cmployed in my experiments (as previously 
indicated) being filled with distilled water, 
the transmitted solar beam presented, when 

Vou... IT.--30. 
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received upon a white screen ina darkened 
room, the usual yellowish-green tint of my 
winter observations. On the 24thof Decem- 
ber; or after an interval of three days, during 
which all parts of the apparatus had remain- 
ed in situ, 1 was much surprised to find 
that the transmitted solar beam was en- 
feebled, and presented an orange-red color 
with no tinge of green. Puzzled to discover 
what could have produced so marked a 
change in the optical properties of the 
liquid, the “scientific use of the imagina- 
tion” pietured the possible development ef 
ultra-microscopic germs, infusoria, bacteria, 
conferv, etc. The next day (Dec. 25th) 
the sanie phenomenon presented itself, when 
I called the attention of my assistant, Mr. 
August Harding (who had kindly prepared 
the arrangement of tubes), to the anomalous 
change that had taken place in the color of 
the transmitted beam. He suggested that 
as he had used alcohol in cleaning the glass 
plates closing the end of the tubes, and as 
the plates were secured to corks by means 
of Canada balsam, the alcohol absorbed by 
the corks, being gradually diffused, dissolved 
some of the balsam, which solution mingling 
with the water might produce a fine resin- 
ous precipitate, which might stifle the trans- 
mitted beam and scatter the rays of shorter 
wave lengths, thus leaving the orange-red 
rays predominant in the emergent light. 
This view was speedily verified by a critical 
examination of the track of the traversing 
beam. A sensible turbidity was visible (in 
the darkened room) at the extremities of the 
column of water adjacent to the corks secur- 
ing the glass plates; and the light diffused 
laterally at these portions, when examined 
by a Nicol’s prism, was found to be distinct- 
ly polarized. The emergent beam examin- 
ed by the spectroscope exhibited orange 
and red in full intensity; but the yellow and 
green were greatly diminished. ‘Ten days 
later (Jan. 2nd, 1879), the solar beam trav- 
ersing the same column of water emerged 
much brighter than on Christmas day, and 
the tint was orange, tinged with yellow and 
red. This long repose caused, doubtless, 
some of the resinous precipitate to become 
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more generally diffused or to subside, and 
thus diminished the turbidity of the liquid. 

The recognition of the dichroism imparted 
to water by the presence of finely divided 
particles in suspension, serves, likewise, to 
harmonize the conflicting views promulgated 
by physicists who have studied the chromat- 
ic phenomena presented by liquid. 
Some claim that the rays of higher refrangi- 
bility are more copiously withdrawn by ab- 
sorption; while others maintain that the 
rays of longer wave-lengths are more ab- 
sorbed. In many cases, the chromatic tints 
ascribed to selective molecular absorption 
are, unquestionably, due to selective diffuse 
reflection from the ultra-microscopic corpus- 
cles which are held in suspension. ( Vide 
Jamin’s “ Cours de Physique,” 2nd ed., tome 
3, 447, ef Seg.) 

Colors ef Sky and Water.—The consider- 
ation of the dichroitic properties imparted 
by the presence of finely divided matter in a 
state of suspension likewise harmonizes the 
views of the older physicists with the deduc- 
tions from modern investigations. It was 
long ago insisted that there existed a com- 
plete analogy between the tints of the sky 
and those of the purest natural waters: in- 
deed, that the causes.of the blue color of 
the sky and the red tints of sunrise and sun- 
set were identical with those of the pure 
natural waters under corresponding circum- 
stances. In other terms, that in both cases 
the blue tints are due to reflection, and the 
red to transmission. In relation to the sky, 
these have been long recognized as the true 
causes of its variable tints. Now we have 
shown that the light transmitted by a col- 
umn of natural water Is in reality “yellow, 
orange or red, like the light of sunrise or 
sunset”; while the light reflected from the 
attenuated suspended particles partakes of 
the various shades of blue, like the hues of 
the sky. Hence, the analogy is completely 
verified upon the sure basis of experiment. 

Moreover, the thermotic researches of 
Prof. ‘Tyndall and others seem to demon- 
strate that liquids which possess absorb- 
ing qualities for radiant heat preserve these 
properties in the gaseous or vaporous states. 
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In other words, when a liquid assumes the 
vaporous state, its power of absorbing heat- 
rays follows it in its change of physical con- 
dition. Hence, it appears that the absorp. 
tion of the thermal-rays seems to depend 
upon the individual molecules of the com- 
pound, and not upon their state of aggrega- 
tion; for the change into vapor does not 
alter their relative powers of absorption. 
This power asserts itself correspondingly in 
the liquid and in the gaseous states. 

Now, although.we have as yet no direct 
experimental evidence in regard to the rela- 
tive powers of absorption of various vapors 
for the different luminous rays, yet these 
thermotic results render it analogically pro- 
bable that vapors carry with them the same 
relative absorbing powers for the different 
rays of light which their liquids enjoyed. 
Hence we may conclude, that if the mix- 
ture of air and aqueous vapor constituting 
our atmosphere were perfectly free from 
suspended particles (ultra-microscopic glob- 
ules of water no less than solid corpuscles), 
it would probably, like distilled water, ab- 
sorb more copiously the rays forming the 
red end of the solar spectrum than those of 
the blue extremity; so that the green-blue 
tints would appear by transmitted light. But 
as in the case of natural waters, the presence 
of finely divided matter in a state of sus- 
pension in the atmosphere, by scattering the 
shorter waves of light, neutralizes and over- 
comes the effects of selective molecular ab- 
sorption; so that, in reality, yellow, orange 
and red are the tints transmitted at sunrise 
and sunset; while the light reflected from 
the attenuated suspended particles gives us 
the blue color of the sky. It thus appears 
to be in the highest degree probable, that 
the dichromatic properties of the atmosphere 
are due to the same physical causes as those 
of the waters of lakes and seas.' 


1 Since the above was written, Prof. S. P. Langley 
has published the results of his refined and admirable 
experiments at Alleghany in the spring of 1881, by 
means of his ‘‘ odometer.” The title of his paper is, 
“The Selective Absorption of Solar Energy,” / lide 
Am. Journ. Sci. 3d. S., vol. 25, p. 169, ef sey. March 
1883.) but, when properly interpreted, they seem to 
fortify the view above expressed. They indicate that 


; 
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Cause of Other Colors of Certain Waters.— 
Besides the rich blue and green tints which 
we have been considering, the waters of 
lakes and seas in some places present va- 
rious other hues. From the preceding dis- 
cussion it is evident that the shades of color 
presented to the observer will depend upon 
several circumstances, viz.: (a) The presence 
of coloring matters in solution; (4) The 
color of the bottom; (c) The depth of. wa- 
ter; and (@) The amount and character of 
the suspended matter present. 

(a.) There are certain natural waters 
which obviously derive their colors from the 
presence of coloring substances in solution. 
In most cases various organic matters seem 
to be coloring agents. Thus, the waters of 
pools, ponds, and small lakes, as well as 
those of their tributaries, in certain level 
forest-clad regions, frequently exhibit various 
shades of brown, and sometimes present a 
rich sherry color when viewed in consider- 
able masses. ‘These tints, doubtless, arise 
from the diluted colored infusions produced 
by the percolation of the meteoric waters 
through decaying leaves and other organic 
substances. 

(/). The color of the bottom, when the 
water is sufficiently shallow to reflect back 

fifty-four per cent. of the long-wave (infra-red) 
energy is transmitted through the air at low-sun; 
nly about eight per cent. of short-wave (ultra-vio- 
«baton reaches us under similar circumstances. 

© Langley ascribes this difference to the greater ** se- 
of the short-waves by the atmosphere; 

t it is obvious that the greater selective reflection of 
In 

is we have seen, Tyndall's experiments seem to 
\ that these short-waves are net absorbed by the at- 
sphere, but are selectively reflected from the ultra-mi- 
scopic corpuscles. which are held in. suspension, 
» Hence we conclude that the results recorded by Lang- 

- are not due to selective absorption, but to selective 
Necton: so that a slight freedom of interpretation 

‘gs these experimental results into harmony with 

~’ deduced from experiments on the natural waters. 

ihe green sun occasionally seen in India tor else- 
ere) just preceding the beginning of the rainy season, 
Nyture, vol. 28, p. 575 and p. 588. Oct., 1883) may 
» Alue to the selectively absorbent action of the enor- 
ous quantity of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere on 
tiered end of the spectrum, and evercom- 
‘ms the effect of the removal of the short-waves by select- 
e reflection from the suspended matter. In other 
ses, the phenomenon may be due to volcanic products 

fogected into the atmosphere. 


«waves would produce identical phenomena, 
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to the observer more or less of the trans- 
mitted light, must evidently modify the re- 
sultant tint presented tothe eye. According 
as the bottom exhibits various shades of 
white, green, yellow, brown or red, the ming- 
ling of these tints with the blue reflected 
from. the suspended particles in the inter- 
vening stratum of water must give rise to 
various chromatic hues, from bluish-green to 
yellowish-red. There is much uncertainty 
in relation to the origin of the color-desig- 
nation of the Red Sea; but it is by no 
means improbable that it arose from the 
abundance of red coral found in it, which 
imparts a reddish tint to the waters occupy- 
ing the shallow portions. The waters of 
the Bay of Loango, on the western coast of 
tropical Africa, have been observed to be al- 
ways strongly reddish, as if mixed with blood, 
and Captain Tuckey assures us that the bot- 
tom of this bay is very red. 

(c.) It is searcely necessary to remark 
that, as the tint of the light coming from the 
bottom to the observer is modified by the 
thickness of the intervening stratum of 
liquid, the color due to the mingling of it 
with the blue reflected from the suspended 
particles must depend, to some extent, upon 
the depth of water as well as the hue of the 
bottom. 

(d@.) Lastly, it is very obvious that the 
amount and character of the suspended 
matter existing in the water must, more or 
less, modify the color presented to the ob- 
server. Near the mouths of rivers the sea 
exhibits tints evidently depending upon the 
color of the suspended materials discharged 
into it. Thus, the Yellow Sea derives its 
name from the hue imparted to its waters 
by the large amount of yellow sediment dis- 
charged into it by the Hoang Ho and Yang- 
tse- Kiang. 

Moreover, the variety of colors of the waters 
of the seas may, in many instances, be traced 
to myriads of living vegetable and animal or- 
ganisms diffused in the liquid. The unfor- 
tunate Captain Tuckey, while navigating the 
seas on the western coast of tropical Africa, 
found that the waters began to grow white 
on entering the Gulf of Guinea; and in the 
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vicinity of Prince’s Island his vessel ap- 
peared to be moving in a sea of milk. He 
ascribed this white color of the water to the 
multitude of minute animals (many of them 
phosphorescent) diffused near the surface, 
which completely masked the natural tint of 
the liquid. In like manner, according to 
the observations of Captain Scoresby, the 
olive-green waters of certain portions of the 
Arctic Seas owe their color to the presence 
of myriads of medusz and other animalcules. 

The illustrious Ehrenberg having observed 
that the waters of the Gulf of Tor, in the 
Gulf of Suez, were colored blood-red, sub- 
jected a portion of them to microscopic ex- 
amination, and found the color to be due to 


the presence of a minute, thread-like, dark 
red oscillatoria or alga. The same alga was 


observed by Dupont and by Darwin as im- 


parting a similar tint to certain areas of the 
oceanic waters. In other cases the sea is 
colored red by animals of different kinds, as 
by minute crustaceans or infusoriw. Thus 
in the Gulf of California two distinct shades 
of red are produced by the presence of dit. 
ferent microscopic infusoriz. Again, the 
presence of diatoms frequently gives rise to 
various colorings in the waters in certain re- 
gions of the sea; and the local developmen: 
of bacteria has often given origin to the a), 
parently mysterious appearance of bloody 
spots extending over very limited areas. 
Fohn Le Conte. 
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Written in La far, Menrteo. 


Sweet Leisure, welcome! [.o! I run to thee, 
Fall at thy feet and kiss them over and o'er; 
Not since my childhood’s hours have I been free 
To lay my cheek to thine, or hold thee more 

Than one short moment in a fond embrace: 
Can it be true I meet thee face to face? 
And stranger, if ‘tis true that thou art mine, 
Hard to believe, and harder still to doubt 
When thy soft arms so tenderly entwine 
My weary, languid form around about; 
And thy calm voice rehearses in mine ear 
The love of him who gently bore me here 
To. meet thee, ’neath the palms beside the sea, 
That I my fevered, restless feet might lave 
(Thy magic hand all gently soothing me) 
In the cool waters of the crystal wave, 
Far from the world, apart, with thee to rest, 
Yet in a world complete—supremely blest. 


Sweet. Leisure! while within my soul the bliss — 
Of meeting thee stirs every pulse and thought; 
While nerve elated, and from happiness 
To rhapsody the senses high are wrought; 
Ere yet within thy atmosphere they gain 
A mood too tranquil, listen to my strain: 


| 
| 
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Thou art the Queen of gifts bestowed by heaven, 
. For thou in turn dost richest gifts bestow ; 
Unto thy hand a universe is given, 
Unto thy feet are pathways few may know, 
Yet rich in treasure—atoms from the tide, 
And spheres that circle us on every side 
Displaying mysteries they cannot solve, 
Unto the wise, and truths none dare displace, 
While from those truths crude theories evolve, 
Whereby, with labored thought they dimly trace 
The outline of a Universe so grand 
That they are mute with awe; and wondering, stand 
As on a threshold, quivering with delight, 
And thrilled with joy at what they have attained, 
Yet half dismayed when on a nearer sight 
Mysteries on mysteries multiply, as though ordained 
To whisper in man’s dull, reluctant ear, 
To finite minds a limit and a sphere. — 
Rebuffed, not baffled ! back they questioning turn 
To probe that mind, and analyze, and weigh, 
Hoping perchance its mysteries to discern, 
Or gain some subtle clue whereby they may 
Grope through dark labyrinths, and hail the sea 
Of an eternal past or broad futurity. 


To those alone on whom thy hand resting 
In benison (the world afar) is given 
The joy of such research—to those who vesting 
All their intellectual wealth have interwoven 
The lore of generations with their own, 3 
And from thee won rare treasure—else unknown— 
Treasure of knowledge that through lengthened train 
Of keen deduction and analogy is led 
By deeper knowledge perforce to regain 
The height from which the great and eager fled; 
Seeking by reason Nature’s truths concealed, 
Ere giving faith to those same truths revealed. 


Come, blessed Leisure, bringing unto me, 
Thy gentle daughter, tender, pensive Thought, 
Whose unobtrusive giace on waste, on sea, 
Oft to my soul companionship hath brought ; 
When she is nigh no solitude, no night, 
But sweet society and glorious light. 
Here let me rest reclining in thine arms, 
My duties past—my joys what ‘thou may’st give 
‘Neath skies resplendent with their tropic charms, 
Let me one blessing frem thee now receive: 
Awake mine ear to hear and understand 
The rich wild notes of this far border-land. 
Margaret A. Brooks. 
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INCIDENTS OF HORSEBACK TRAVEL IN AN INDIAN COUNTRY. 


MiGrators on horseback in a semi-wild- 
erness, as well as nomads of other quarters, 
or people living quietly elsewhere, are lia- 
ble any day to contact with one or both of 
the two existing distinct species of savage— 
the real and the imaginary. Both of these 
gloat over their unholy triumphs, yet they 
are very unlike. The real savage is a crea- 
ture to be dreaded, whether found in a 
palace of art and luxury and in a select 
community, or roving in Nature’s solitudes 
among the unexplored mountains of new 
territory. ‘The imaginary savage, too, is a 
formidable enemy. He is one of those 
heartless practical jokers who deserve the 
worst punishment, but never get any. He 
is ever mocking, scoffing and menacing; he 
is a bug-a-boo, always threatening. He 
neither shoots, scalps, nor strikes with his 
tomahawk; but he might almost as well do 
so, for he never fails, when present, to make 
you believe he will do it the very next 
minute. While you live in the awful sus- 
pense of what seems your inevitable fate, 
your nerves are shocked and your hair gets 
a fit of curiosity, as it were, and stands up 
on end to take a bird’s eye view of the 
wicked wretch ; and by the time you succeed 
in making it lie down in obedience to your 
will, you discover that you are growing pre- 
maturely gray. ‘Then you rail at credulous 
fools and mythical monsters until tired, and, 
finally, you wind up with a spiritless laugh 
and the stereotyped words: “ Next time I'll 
examine him before taking alarm.” But 


the next adventure with this jester comes in 


due time, and then you go through the or- 
deal as if you had never known a trickster. 
The imaginary species of savage is manu- 
factured from boulders, trunks of trees, 
chaparral, barked stumps, the shadows of 
moving branches, four-footed animals and 
the like. They are not long-lived, but active 
and mischievous enough to make up for that. 
They spring into existence in a twinkling, 


and no one mourns their loss if they die 
the next minute. We have all seen a few or 
more of them, for they are native to every 
clime. 

In January, ’70, eight horsemen were trav- 
eling through the northeastern part of Ari- 
zona. About noon one day they met three 
Nayajoes, apparently friendly, who said they 
were hunting strayed ponies. ‘Their peace- 
fulness, however, was somewhat doubtful, 
and the migrating party concluded to keep a 
lookout for pits, and for the possible sudden 
surprise of greater forces. 

The Indians passed on, and a mile be- 
yond the travelers came upon two Cornish 
miners in camp, but crossing the country on 
foot, with a éurro to carry their food and 
blankets. ‘hey had been a quartette party, 
but in passing them the three Indians had 
shot their dog, and they were bemoaning 
the loss of their faithful night guard. ‘They 
were, too, considerably alarmed for ‘heir . 
own safety; and thinking they could better 
evade the hostiles if alone, they offered 
to sell the jack for almost nothing. The 
bargain was made, and the larger party 
moved on. Shortly after, when a favorable 
browsing patch was found for their herses, 
they camped for a lunch and rest. While 
they were eating, one of the men concluded 
that he would like to send a message back 
to Prescott, and that while his comrades 
were dozing and smoking he would walk 
back to the Cornish camp and ask this favor. 

Jo took an ordinary length of time in 
going the mile’s distance, but it took him 
only a short time to return, and with so 
ghostly a face that the sight of it made his 
seven friends each snatch up his gun and 
run for his horse. Between the camps were 
ridges, gullies, pines and leafless trees, ample 
shelter for any number of foes tu lie in 
ambush, or steal upon them to a rifle-shot 
reach; yet nothing uncanny was visible. 
The men were soon on their journey again, 
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and by this time Jo had recovered his normal 
state sufficiently to tell what was amiss. 

“No; I didn’t see a single Indian,” he 
replied, in answer to the questions of his 
anxious friends. 

‘What, then?” they all asked in a chorus, 
for they were all impressed with the one 
idea that a great body of savages was plot- 
ting and maneuvering in some of the neigh- 
horing ravines. 

“Not an Indian; but what do you think 
| found? ‘The two Cornishmen killed, 
scalped and mutilated in a manner to defy 
description. I couldn't stop to examine 
the premises, but in my opinion the three 
Navajoes came back and done it. That 
camp was just about their size.” 

The Indians, as was evident by this piece 
of work, had no confederates near at hand, 
or they would have attacked the larger party 
in preference ; but they must have had a 
urievance, real or imaginary, to avenge, or 
they would not have returned to kill the 
two; for there was no plunder to be got by 
it except a couple of blankets, a few pounds 
of flour, bacon, coffee and sugar. Even the 
donkey had disappeared in their short ab- 
sence, 

The horsemen rode on fifteen to eighteen 
niles, and at dusk located their camp in a 
choice spot on the banks of the Chiquito 
(olorado.. The river at that point had a 
vend, enclosing on three sides a peninsula 
ot four or five acres. The banks on both 
sides were ten to twelve feet, and perpendic- 
ular. The weather was quite cold, and 
though snow on the level lay only in sparse- 
'y seattered patches, the river had ice on 
either side, while the running water was 
more or less congealed. On one side was a 
veaver dam. ‘The less active water remind- 
ed the travelers of their porridge suppers 
while they were youngsters in backwoods 
cabins away off in the States. Trees grew 
in abundance on the enclosed field, and 
there was enough dry grass for the occasion; 
so the horses were turned in, and the party 
inade their camp in the neck of the penin- 
sula, which had a breadth of about two 
hundred feet. 
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They had some fear the Navajoes would 
find reinforcements and pursue them, or if 
not, other straggling bands might spy them. 
Located as they were, however, an attack 
could not be made without their enemies 
risking their own lives. ‘The guard had 
only the one side to watch, as the Indians 
could not profit by firing from the opposite 
side of the river. ‘The cliffy banks offered 


‘them no shelter from view, while the trees 


gave the campers an extra advantage. Thus 
they were quite comfortably quartered for a 
night’s rest. 

It is a strange truth that the, bravest of 
men, and those most cool-headed and wick- 
ed in times of real danger—almost certain 
death—get sometimes utterly helpless with 
fright while they are threatened by no 
danger whatever. At such times they often 
act in a most ridiculous manner, or walk 
aimlessly around and around, staring at 
every bush, but making no effort to leave 
the place which they think holds their un- 
I have known men 
to get these fits who had had much experi- 
ence in frontier adventures, and to walk for 
hours over a little patch of ground until 
their friends found them and carried them 
away bodily, while neither an Indian nor a 
sign of one had been discovered by the 
temporary lunatic or by any one else. 

When the campers retired for the night 
it was Jo’s turn to stand as first guardsman; 
and never had he dreaded it as he did then. 
He held his peace, not wanting to be a 
laughing-stock for his companions; but his 
nerves had received a shock at noon that had 
brought on one of these fits of fright, and 
life had become for the time being an un- 
interrupted nightmare. ‘The sight he had 
seen haunted him persistently ; every shrub 
took the form of a crouching savage. 

The seven men lay down in a row, each 
rolled up in his respective blanket head and 
ears, and soon they were snoring like so 
many steam engines. Ward, who was to 
relieve Jo after a two hours’ watch, woke up 
shortly, and seeing Jo standing beside him, 
his knees rattling together, and his whole 
frame shaking, asked what was the matter. 
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“Matter enough!” said Jo, his teeth chat- 
tering. ‘‘I’ll tell you, Ward, this is the cold- 
est night I ever experienced. I do believe 
I’m froze stiff as a poker! The wind is just 
whistling through every bone in my body ! 
The tree-trunks, too,” he added, gladder 
than he wished to acknowledge that he had 
one of the seven to talk to, “keep skulking 
around each other, though the horses don’t 
seem to mind it; and that awful durro, he 
hangs around camp here: and no matter 
which way he turns he looks for all the 
world like a Navajo!” 

“Build a fire, Jo, if you are cold,” said 
Ward, understanding but feigning ignorance 
of what was the matter with the sentinel. 

“Do you think I want to make a target 
of myself?” returned Jo. ‘It would*be the 
death of the last one of us. I wish that 
jack were in Halifax!” | 

“Nonsense!” said Ward, the only one of 
the party who thought their camp absolutely 
safe: “build just a little bit of a fire, and 
hide it on the dangerous side by your blank- 
et”; and Jo was at length persuaded to try the 
experiment, while his adviser sat upto watch 
for intruders upon their grounds. 

A handful of dry grass, weed-stalks and 
twigs was soon gathered. To the guard's 
consternation, as soon as the match ignited 
them they blazed up over his head. Jo 
would have smothered out the fire instantly, 
but his friend got up and insisted on letting 
some of the less unruly twigs burn. The fire, 
reduced to about three inches of a flickering 
flame, and sheltered by a blanket held up 
on two sides, could only be seen ata certain 
point on either side of the peninsula. -Jo 
was getting a little warm, perhaps as much 
by the wide-awake presence of his friend as 


by the heat of the fire, when suddenly a’ 


great disturbance was heard in the water. 
Jo was panic-stricken ina moment. 


dians, boys, Indians!” he cried; “they're 
crossing the river and will be over the bank 
in a minute!” kicking the fire right and left, 
and making the burning sticks fly high in 
the air, while the coals and cinders were cast 
into the faces of the six, who had been 
awakened by the lively splashing, and had 
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jumped to their feet trying to realize what 
had happened. 

Through the display of fireworks, Jo 
stood, a kicking central figure, like a verita- 
ble savage in a fantastic war-dance. Fora 
few moments all was confusion; then the 
wreck was deserted, and each man stationed 
himself behind a tree, his gun aimed at the 
bank overlooking the dam, and his finger on 
the trigger. 

Then the minutes seemed to lengthen into 
hours. As no.dusky heads rose up over the 


brink, and nothing further could be heard or 


seen, they began by-and-by, in low tones, to 
consult each other’s opinions as to the mys- 
tery. One sugyested that the brink had 
caved in and dumped a horse overboard. 
Positive in this belief, he crawled off on al! 
fours to reconnoitre; but he soon returned, 
having counted the number and found them 
all safe. His next theory was that it was 
nothing but a cave; but he was alone in this 
belief too, for they all knew well enough that 
rocks and inanimate earth could not tloun- 
der, flap and flounce to make such a sound 
as they had heard. ‘The intruders, they be- 
gan to think, had been taken with cramps in 
the icy water and had drowned. At length 
one of them crept away to the bank to take 
notes, and discovering the mischief makers, 
he called out with more cheer than elo- 
quence: 

“We're a lot of chuckle-headed fools. 
Who ever heard of Indians trying to steal 


into anyone’s camp, and then making such a 


We're a nicely hoaxed com- 
munity for this night. Come here, boys, 
and see your Navajoes. These black rascals 
have been playing a practical joke on us. I 
say, Jo, where did all that fire come from? 
I thought a volcano had bursted out right 
under my nose.” 

All hastened to the bank to satisfy their 
curiosity, and saw in the middle of the dam 
a family of restless beavers. ‘The man was 
right; they were the savages. The first 
flash of Jo’s fire had thrown a light over the 
dam, and brought them to the surface to 
study the phenomenon; but the fire had 
been put out too quickly for them. Filled 


noise about it? 
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with apprehension, however, they had skir- 
mished around in the dam until they caught 
a second glimpse from the rift between the 
two shielding blankets, and had all simulta- 
neously given the signal of danger, which is 
done by lifting the tail in the air and bring- 
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ing the flat side of it down on the water with 
all possible force. 

When the excitement of the false alarm 
had subsided, Ward went, on duty, but Jo 
did not sleep much, as the éurre kept on 
looking like a Navajo. 

V. Dagmar Martager. 


TIM'S 


“Ir’s nigh onter sixteen year ago that 
{ brought that ere dog home,” said Old Man 
lompkins, filling his pipe and ramming the 
tobacco home by means of a little oak stick 
carried for the purpose. His fingers being 
ail far too large for the performance of that 
ottice, the oak stick was naturally his insep- 
arable companion. ‘Yes, it’s full sixteen 
vear; and then I was livin’ about a hundred 
miles nigher the coast, down to a place they 
called Spanish City, though there warn't no 
city there—nothin’ but a store, and a gin- 
mill, and a blacksmith’s shop, and the dig- 
sins—that’s all. ©’ course there was a few 
houses, but mighty few, and mine warn't by 
no means the handsomest o’ the lot. There 
were mighty few on us ’at struck pay gravel 
vt Spanish City, and that dog’s master warn't 
one on ’em. ‘Tell you Tim’s history?  Sar- 
‘in, gen'lm’n, if you'd like to hear it; but I 
didn't reckon you would.” 

It was a December evening in the South- 
ern Sierras; a late rain had awakened the 
Jumbering trees, sent the sap coursing anew 
through their drowsy veins, and brought 
out a fresh spring crop of leaves. The day 
had been warm and heavy, heavy with the 
‘anguor of an early spring day on the Atlan- 
tic coast; but the evening breeze was a little 
chill, slightly suggestive of camp-fires and 
blankets. 

My friend Randall and I had had a long 
ind toilsome journey of it. He was a tax- 
idermist, giving his attention more particu- 
larly to the capture and preparation of rare 
birds for museums, colleges and private col- 
lections. Each year he made an excursion 
into some remote corner of the earth, and 
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having secured and skinned his feathered 
prizes, returned to civilization, and mounted 
them at his leisure. On this particular ex- 
pedition I, Sam Clover, had accompan'ed 
him; first, for the benefit of my health, 
which had begun to suffer through too much 
office work ; and second, that I might ‘“‘write 
up” this region for the benefit of the journal 
of whose staff I was an ornament. We had 
left Denver early in the fall, taking with us 
an outfit of horses, pack-animals, native driv- 
ers, and a companion or two bent on mis- 
sions like unto our own. Altogether, we 
were quite a formidable little caravan, and 
thought we could safely bid defiance to In- 
dians or grizzlies. We had traveled leisure- 
ly and met with no serious:mishaps, but had 
filled our packs with treasures prized by the 
geologist, the botanist, and the taxidermist 
of our party. We had successfully avoided 
Death Valley and other fatal spots, where it 
had been too much the custom for emigrants 
to strew their bones by the wayside. We 
had crossed spur after spur of the Sierras on 
the Pacific slope, working gradually down 
toward the sea. And in a shady nook, near 
the mouth of a large caion, we had found 
“Old Man ‘Tompkins’s shanty,” as Hawkins, 
our chief guide, called it—the first white 
man’s habitation we had seen in many a long 
day. | 

It was a log-cabin, old and moss-grown; 
a “shanty” of quite a superior order, for 
it boasted two rooms, four windows, and a 
well-defined chimney. Between the logs 
were wide crevices, originally filled with 
adobe clay; but now, in many places, giv- 
ing free access to the winds of heaven. 
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Across the center of the door, in the place 
usually occupied by a door-plate, some hu- 
morous ‘individual had chalked ‘“Tomp- 
kins”; while the upper portion was occupied 
by a spirited sketch of a man on horseback, 
intended as Hawkins informed us, for a 
likeness of the “old man himself.” 

Behind the house ran “the creek,” a swift 
mountain stream, which flowed above or be- 
low ground, as the fancy took it—just here 
preferring to wind its way in the bright light 
of day. Beside it wound the trail by which 
we had just come. Down below lay a sea 
of little hills, melting away into dimness and 
distance; while up above and behind us 
rose the tall peaks of the Sierras—golden 
silhouettes, drawn sharply against the blue 
of the sky. Up above the “shanty” roof 
towered the twelve-foot flower stalk of a 
yucca, or “Spanish bayonet” in full bloom, 
looking like a huge candelabrum, all alight 
with dulcet white blossoms. A couple of 
live oaks had somehow slipped out of the 
canon and into the open, where they afford- 
ed a grateful shade, the one to the shanty 
door and the other to the not far distant 
corral. Down the trail an inferior shanty 
or two could be seen; and not far off the un- 
mistakable traces of placer mining on a small 
scale. 

The log-house door stood hospitably open 
—indeed, there was strong matter for doubt 
whether it had been closed for a month past. 
In the doorway stood its master, a tall, gaunt, 
muscular old man, with a pair of gray eyes, 
keen yet kindly, and a wealth of gray hair 
flowing freely over shoulders and_ breast. 
Evidently barbers were a rarity at ‘Tomp- 
kins’s Claim.” His dress was like that of 
most border men, not particularly neat, and 
certainly far from gaudy. <A gray flannel 
shirt, cinnamon colored water-proof trousers, 
a pair of gigantic boots, evidently intended 
for use in the diggings, and an ancient som- 
érero completed his outfit. Close beside 
him stood an aged mastiff, blinking and 
drowsing in the sun. As we drew near, both 
dog and master advanced to greet us, the 
latter extending the hand of welcome to the 
foremost of our party. 
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“Wal, gen’lm’n,” said Old Man ‘Tompkins, 
as our weary cavalcade paused before his 
door: “I’m glad to see yer. Reckon yer'd 
better stop a spell and rest yerselves—looks 
as though that f/z/o was pretty nigh petered 
out. Hare yer, Jim?” nodding to our guide. 
“Come in, gen’lm’n, come in,—room for 
all.” 

So we dismounted, took the saddles off 
our weary horses, and settled down for a day 
or two’s rest. We had canned vegetables in 
plenty, and had brought in game enough to 
last for a week. So we accepted the old 
gentleman’s hospitality with clear conscien- 
ces, and soon were cooking our own supper 
in the kitchen, the smaller of the two rooms. 
The larger apartment was parlor, bedroom, 
and dining-room all combined. On two 
sides were placed bunks for the accommo- 
dation of stray travelers like ourselves; in 
the center was a rough table, on the walis a 
few gaudy lithographs and a cracked looking- 
glass. ‘The hearth was wide and deep, and 
on it crackled and flamed a fine wood fire. 
It was after supper, when we had all lighted 
our pipes and drawn around this cheerful 
blaze, that I asked him about the dog. 

“So yer want ter hear Tim’s history, do 
yer?” resumed Old Man Tompkins, after a 
five minutes’ pause, apparently spent in ret- 
rospection. “What made yer think Tim 
had a history? Most old dogs have? Wal, 
p'raps you're right—they’re like most old 
men in that, I reckon. Tim hasn’t much 
of a one, but yer shall hear what he has. 

“Yes, it’s full sixteen year ago that Tim 
and me was first acquainted, and we've 
been fast friends ever since, haint we, ‘Tim ?” 
he added, pulling the dog’s ragged ears, and 
patting his sturdy, sides till it seemed as 
though Tim’s ribs would crack beneath his 
master’s fervent caresses. He was a very 
ayed dog, this old Tim, and showed it in 
every hair of his rough old coat. He stood 


higher than his master’s knee, was deep- 
chested and bull-necked; was the owner of 
a long and graceful tail, which waved cour- 
teously when said owner was addressed by 
a stranger, but quivered with delight when 
called into motion by Old Man ‘Tompkins’s 
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~ attentions. His original color had been a 
dusky brown, but time had interspersed so 
many gray hairs among those of a darker 
hue that it had now changed to a light pep- 
per and salt. His ears bore scars of battles, 
presumably fought long ago in his lusty 
youth; while his sides still showed marks of 
a severe clawing undergone in by-gone days 
at the paws of some wildcat or “painter.” 
His eyes were of a deep glassy blue, misty 
in outline, and blank in expression—the 
poor old orbs being evidently almost sight- 
less. He always sat within reach of his 
master’s hand, generally resting his muzzle 
on the old man’s foot or knee, and looking 
up into his face with the closest attention. 
Evidently, the bond of affection between the 
two was deep and strong. 

“Blind?” asked Old Mar ‘Tompkins. 
“Wal, yes; I reckon so, or nigh onter it. 
Sometimes I think he’s deef, too, and that 
he kinder sme//s out what I say to him. 
hut there’s one very curous thing about 
that dog, gen'lm’n, and that is he’s had a 
whole set o’ new teeth since he was fourteen 
year old. Look at ‘em now—open your 
mouth, Tim—they're like those on most 
di Six.” 

Tim obediently lifted his lip and displayed 
a formidable array of fangs and grinders, 
_not so white as the teeth of his youth, but 
evidently strong enough still to “chaw” a 
ham bone to powder. “It’s very zemarka- 
bie,” continued Old Man ‘Tompkins, releas- 
ing Tim’s upper jaw, and falling to gently 
rubbing his own leg. “1 never knew of but 
one other case, and that was a little terrier 
hitch o’ my father’s. But she warn't as old 
as ‘Tim, not by two or three years, when she 
Aer wisdom teeth, as I call em. ‘Tim’s 
a pretty likely dog vex,” continued his mas- 
ter, with pardonable pride. “If he warn't 
so fat and so nigh blind and deef, he could 
vull down a deer as well as ever. He's only 
zrown so fat lately, and I think he’s catched 
the rheumatiz from me. _ I see he’s kinder 
stiff in his jints, and he can't frisk no more 
as he used to. When he’s pleased, he just 
lollops. round like an elephant; but he used 
to be spry as a squirrel. 
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“Wal, gen'lm’n,” and Old Man Tompkins 
pushed back his shabby somérero, thrust his 
abundant gray locks behind his ears, clasped 
his hands at the back of his head, and tilted 
his chair back against the wall. Then he 
crossed his rheumatic knees, and pointed 
with the foot that dangled uppermost at 
Tim’s corpulent body, stretched as near as 
possible to his master’s chair. “ Wal, gen’- 
Im’n, when I fust saw that there dog, he 
warn't no older ’n nothin’. As I said, I 
was livin’ at Spanish City in those days, and 
my old woman was alive, and my darter was 
a little thing, no more’n six or seven year 
old. Wal, one day I'd been down to Quick- 
silver Gulch, somewhere about twenty mile 
from Spanish City, and I was comin’ home 
in the evenin’, ridin’ pretty fast, for it was 
gettin’ dark and the road was full o’ squirrel 
holes, when all of a sudden my horse shied 
and jumped clear out o’ the road. Wal, I 
pulled up and went to see what scared him ; 
for I thought there might be some fellow 
tight and lyin’ in the brush. I didn’t see 
nothin’, but I heerd the most curous noise, 
somethin’ like a baby cryin’. So I got off 
my horse, and I'd scarcely set foot on the 
ground when I heerd the noise again, and 
somethin’ touched my boot. I stooped down 
and picked it up, and thar it was, a half- 
growed puppy, a whimperin’ and cryin’ and 
too lonely for anythin’. How in the world 
he got there, ten miles from any house, I 
haven't the least idee, unless some darned 
fool put him out of an emigrant wagon. 
The man that deserts a good dog, gen’lm’n,” 
continued Old Man ‘Tompkins, impressively, 
waving his pipe in mid-air, “don’t deserve a 
friend, and most probably’ll never have one, 
for he won't set no proper value on such a 
blessin’. Wal, the puppy was delighted 
when he seen a man—not much of a man 
either, gen'lm’n, for even in those days folks 
was beginnin’ to call me ‘Old Man Tomp- 
kins.’ But the puppy, he thought I was bet- 
tern nothin’; so’he danced and licked my 
hands, and waggled all over with delight, 
and he hadn’t no idee o’ partin’ with me no 
more’n I had with him. So I put him up 
oh my horse and packed him home; and 
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great trouble I had doin’ it, too, for he would 
insist On standin’ up on his hind-legs in the 
saddle when the horse was on the lope, and 
tryin’ to lick my face. However, I got a 
good grip on him and didn’t let him fall off, 
and by-and-by I got him home safe. QO, 
wasn’t my darter delighted! She hugged 
him and kissed him about a thousand times, 
and she named him ‘Tim,’ arter a dog in 
a story-book her ma’d been a readin’ her. 
He took to it right away, and that’s been 
his name ever since. 

“ Wal, Tim was so tired that night, that 
arter he’d had his supper he just laid down 
beside the fire, and he slept there till the 
next day. Early in the mornin’ he went out 
and down to the creek, and helped himself 
to a drink o’ water, and when he came back 
I was sittin’ at the table eatin’ my breakfast, 
and he walked right up to me and _ stood 
lookin’ in my face inquirin’ like, as though 
he was askin’ a question. I know’d it 
warn’t meat he wanted, for Molly—that’s 
my darter—had fed him till he couldn't 
hold no more. So says I: 

“<Tim, what do you want?’ He never 
said a word, but he waggled his tail very 
hard. | 

“So I looked at him close, and I seen 
plain as day that he wanted soemetiin’. So I 
thinks a minute, and then says I: 

“Tim, do you like it here ?” and he wag- 
gled harder’n ever. Then says I: 

“Tim, spose you and me stick by each 
other till death do us part.” 

“Wal, will you believe it, gen’lm’n, that 
dog just walked right up to me and offered 
me his paw, just as if he’d say plainly, ‘Put 
it there, old man!’ And from that day to 
this, he has never-but once shaken hands 
with a living soul! My darter tried hard to 
teach him, but he never would learn—any 
o’ you gen’Im'n can try him.” 

Here Old Man ‘Tompkins paused in his 
narrative to allow of the company making 
overtures to lim; which overtures the latter 
received and acknowledged politely, but 
after such fashion as to throw no doubt on 
his master’s tale. 

“No, ‘taint no use,” remarked Old Man 
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Tompkins with secret satisfaction, as Tim 
gently but firmly declined all invitations to 
“shake hands.” ‘He never would and he 
never will. Wal, gen’lm’n, Tim grew up 
into a fine strong dog, as you see; and he 
war a great fighter, and a great dog for hunt- 
in’. He warn’t no more afraid of a bear 
than he war of a cat; a deer warn’t nothin’ 
to him. And he took to me most wonder- 
ful—he was that fond o’ me that he'd never 
let me out o’ his sight if he could help it. 
Vow I sometimes get off when he’s asleep, 
and he don’t know it—he’s a powerful sleep- 
er now he’s old—but he generally noses 
me out as soon as he wakes up, and comes 
follerin’ arter. But when he was youfg, 
nothin’ could keep him away from me. Once 
I was goin’ to a funeral down at Topeka 
Point, and I saw from the cock o’ ‘Tim’s eye 
that he allowed to go too. I knew that 
wouldn’t do—'twas a real first-class funeral, 
gen’'Im’n, with a parson and pall-bearers, and 
all that—so I asked the friend I was stop- 
pin’ with to shut ‘Tim in the wood-shed, and 
so he did. 

“Now, how that darned dog managed to 
get out I don’t know; but just as we were 
all a standin’ round the grave with our hats 
off, and the parson were a sayin’ ‘ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust,’ and somebody’d 
put a heap o’ flowers on the coftin—for this 
was a family man, gen’lm’n, and a public 
man, and had no end o’ friends—I heerd a 
kind o’ commotion across the graveyard. I 
peeked out from under my hat, and there 
sure enough was that darned old Tim, a 
comin’ lickety-cut across that cemetery like a 
race horse. He'd caught sight o’ me on the 
fur side o’ the grave: and he war leapin’ 
them tombstones as though he’d been at a 
And before I could lift a hand 
or do a thing he came right for me, straight 
through them mourners and _ pall-bearers, 
jumped over the grave, and just cleared the 
coftin, but kicked all them flowers helter- 
skelter, every which way. ‘The crosses and 


the wreaths and things flew a dozen ways for 
Sunday; and then that sacrilegious cuss 
danced all over me in a second and just 
yelled for joy. The sexton and his man 
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jumped round lively arter the flowers; and 
one o’ the ladies got frightened and began 
to scream it was a bear. I reckon there'd 
a’ been a stampede if I hadn’t grabbed Tim 
by the neck, and made for the back wall with 
him. Wal, I tumbled over the wall, and he 
jumped arter me; an’ I lay on the ground 
just howlin’ and kickin’ with laughin’; only 
I stuffed my hankercher in my mouth, so’s 
not to interrupt the ceremonies inside. And 
Tim he just lay beside me, cockin’ his ears 
and waggin’ his tail: but I knew by the kind 
of a grin he wore in the corner o’ his mouth, 
and the comical way he quirled his tongue 
out one side, that he knew as well as I did 
how funny it was to see the parson waltzin’ 
about in his black gown, and the mourners 
faintin’ in each other’s arms. 

“Wal, that evenin’ as I was a ridin’ home 
and ‘Tim was a cavortin’ alongside, I see a 
man with a shooter standin’ beside the road. 

“*Hullo!’ says I, pullin’ out mine, ‘ what 
are you up to?’ 

I'm goin’ to shoot that blasted dog 
yourn,’ says he. 

“*What for?’ says I. 

“*}or spilin’ my funeral,’ says he. And 
then I saw he was the undertaker, Stumps 
by name. 

**Vou'd better not,’ says I. 

not?’ says he. 

“* Because,’ says I, ‘if you do, Hurse & 
asket ‘ll get ahead o’-you in biz’. 

** How’s that?’ says he. 

““Why,’ says I, ‘because they’ll have two 
nice funerals, yourn and mine. — If you shoot 
my dog, Pll shoot you. Then the vigilantes 
il yet arter me, and so Hurse & masket 1 
have all the fun.’ 

“*Do you mean to say,’ says he, ‘that 
you'll risk your life for that dog ?’ 

‘*] do,’ says I, ‘and why not—he’d do as 
much for me any day. Besides that, he’s 
saved my darter from drownin’: I forgot to tell 
you, gen’lm’n, that he pulled Molly out o’ 
the ereek one day when she went in bathing, 
and the current were too strong for her. 

“* Saved yer darter from drownin’, did 
he? says Stumps; ‘then there’s good reason 
lor settin’ store by him. A dog as can do 
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that ain’t born to be shot, and ’taint I as ’Il 
shoot him. But I'll tell yer what it is, Old 
Man,’ says he, puttin’ up his revolver and 
leanin’ on the peak o’ my saddle kinder 
mournful like, ‘I’ve had a mighty hard time 
over that funeral, and nobody but myself 
knows what I’ve been though. In the first 
place,’ says he ‘the Gineral’s been very long 
a dyin’; and though I’ve been promised the 
job this year and a half back, I was kept 
anxious like through knowin’ Hurse & Kas- 
ket was a trying to cut under me all the 
time. You see the Gineral’s oldest son 
were a kinder friend o’ mine, and he always 
told me I should have the job as sure as 
eggs was eggs. But it came to my knowl- 
edge as how Hurse & Kasket had offered 
the gloves and the hearse for nothin’, if the 
fam’ly’d only pay for the coffin and carriages. 
Now, I wouldn’t go that, so I was kep’ wor- 
ried all the time. ‘The Gineral’s son he 
thought as how we'd ought to have eight 
white horses ; but there warn’t so many in 
town. I thought four was enough, and then 
it would be easier drivin’ on ’em. Anybody 
can drive four in hand, but I don’t know a 
man that’s used to eight, except it’s a mule 
teamster, and he ginerally walks. But the 
Gineral’s son he was sot on eight, so eight 
it had to be. Then there was a great deal 
o’ trouble in regard to the band,’ says Stumps: 
‘you know the Gineral’s son was the leader, 
and when they began a practicin’ the funeral 
march, two or three months ago, he said 
somebody had ought ter learn ter take his 
part, so that he could ride in the first car- 
riage and be head-mourner. And besides 
that, he said it kinder went agin him to be 
practicin’ the funeral march for his father, 
and he not dead yet. But then the cymbal 
man spoke up, and said he guessed the 
young man needn’t mind it if the old man 
didn’t. For yer see they was practicin “right 
across the way, and the Gineral could hear 
‘em just as well as if they'd been in his own 
house. P’raps it soothed his dyin’ moments 
to hear what a fine march was goin’ to be 
played at his funeral. Wal, the end of it 
was,’ says Stumps, gittin’ more and more 
sorrowfuller, ‘the end of it was that the son 
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had to march with the band till they got to 
the cemetery gate, and then he got in the 
carriage with his uniform on and acted chief 
mourner. But that warn’t the worst on it,’ 
says he; ‘the eight white horses, not bein’ 
used to each other, nor the drums, and pipes, 
and trumpets, got frightened and ran away. 
I had Al Norton, the stage-driver, fixed up 
in black, and he was to drive the hearse. 
But he never druv more’n six horses in his 
life, so the eight soon pitched him out. 
They ran agin a post at the corner, smashed 
my new hearse all to pieces, and left the 
Gineral just inside the door o’ the Woodbine 
Shades. Then they cut for the hills, kickin’ 
up their heels and flourishin’ their black 
gowns about as if they was a dancin’ the can- 
can. Wal, we picked up the Gineral and 
put him inter an express wagon and druv on 
to the cemetery: and ‘now,’ thinks I, ‘my 
trouble is over, for there ain’t any more 
darned unmanageable beasts in the way, and 
the parson /e can’t go fur wrong.’ But no 
sooner was everythin’ goin’ on slick as grease, 
before that miserable, blasted, onfeelin’ dog 
o’ yourn must come a genuflexin ’round and 
raise Cain ginerally. [t's too bad, ‘Tomp- 
kins,’ says he. ‘I declare, I feel like givin’ 
up business altogether and goin’ inter some 
other line. I did my best by the Gineral, 
and this is all it comes to. I feel mortified 
to death !’ says he. : 
“I’m glad the story pleased you, gen’lm’n,” 
remarked Old Man ‘Tompkins, with a twinkle 
in his gray eye, as the frail shanty shook with 
our laughter. “I kinder thought it would. 
Wal, I comforted up Stumps the best I 
could, and promised him all the custom I 
could get for him, for I allowed he Aad had 
a pretty poor time on it. You see, gen’lm’n, 
his story was all new to me as to you; for I 
hadn't jined the cortadge till at the grave, so 
I knew nothin’ about the stampeded horses. 
Wal, Stumps felt better arter a bit, and he 
went back to town concludin’ Tim warn’t no 
such bad dog arter all. You see I told him 
a lot o’ stories about Tim; about the good 
huntin’ dog he was, and all that; and Stumps 
kinder changed his mind. ‘Tim had Stood 
there all the time, a lookin’ first at one on 
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us and then at t’other; but I don’t think he | 
caught the drift o’ the conversation.” 

There was a minute’s pause, during which 
Old Man Tompkins brought his chair to the 
ground and moved it a little more into the 
shadow. Next he slowly put one hand to 
the back of his head, and brought his hat 
down over his eyes by the simple process of 
tilting it up from behind. ‘Then he hemmed 
and hawed once or twice, stooped down to 
pat Tim, and with his face still bent low 
over him, resumed: 

“The next queer thing I remember Tim 
doin’ was when my wife died. I set great 
store by her, gen’l’m’n—those o’ you as is 
married p’raps knows what it is to have a 
good wife. I hope you'll never know what 
itis to lose her. My wife and me’d been 
married nigh onter forty years; we were mar- 
ried young, and we lived to grow old togeth. 
er. All our children died young ’cept Mol. 
ly; and when she was about twelve years 
old her mother took a cancer and died, too. 
You know, gen'lm’n, a cancer sometimes 
takes a long time to kill, and that was. the 
way with Sally. I had to see her sufferin’ 
and sufferin’ day arter day, and know there 
couldn’t be nothin’ done for her. Wal,” 
continued the old man, after a minute, his 
face bending lower and lower over Tim, 
““when the end came I couldn't stand it no: 
how. I just rushed out o’ the house, leav 
in’ my darter with her dead mother; and I 
went out into the woods, and put my ilbows 
on my knees and my head in my hands, and 
I cried like a baby, gen’lm’n.” 

Another short pause, during which Old 
Man Tompkins heaved one or two heavy 
sighs; and Tim, who had raised himself on 
his fore-paws, stared into his old friend’s 
face, whining piteously. Silence reigned 
amongst the rest of the group. Before the 
door our two guides dozed on their respect- 
ive blankets, each keeping an eye and ear 
open in the direction of the corral and our 
horses. Through the open door the great 
white stars looked down on us, big and fair 
and lustrous; and the perfume of the wild 
cyclamen floated in, mingling with the fra- 
grant incense of our pipes. Up the cafon 
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the ‘“coo-coo-coo” of a belated dove softly 
broke the stillness. 

“Wal, gen’Im’n,” resumed our host with 
his customary formula, “there aint much to 
say about that. Only this, that presently I 
felt somethin’ in the crook o’ my elbow, and 
I looked up, and there was Tim a cryin’ too 
—the great big tears a rollin’ down his face. 
And he was a lookin’ up at me so pitiful, 
and tryin’ to lick away my tears; and then I 
saw he was a tryin’ to comfort me. And 
then I remembered what a mean cowardly 
thing I was a doin’, leavin’ my poor little 
darter there all alone by herself; and that I 
ought to be doin’ for her what that dog was 
a doin’ for me. He taught me my duty that 
time, gen’lm’n. So I just got up, and went 
back to the house, and looked arter my little 
val, as I had orter been a doin’ all the time. 

sut he was cryin’ real tears, gen’lm’n; and 
wasn't that a queer thing for a dog ? 

“Arter a while my darter grew up, and 
she got engaged to be married. She didn’t 
want to marry and leave me here all alone, 
so she told the young man he must wait. 

jut says I, ‘Lor, Molly, my dear’—I think a 
heap o’ my darter, gen’lm’n—says I, ‘My 
. dear, don’t you do no such thing! Emmons 
is a right good feller, and it won’t be doin’ 
the handsome thing by him if you make him 
wait for the old man to die.’ And then says 
I, just to make her laugh, ‘it won't be the 
fair thing by me—I want to see the grand- 
cmldren. If you’re sure Joe Emmons is the 
man,’ says I, ‘don’t you waste your youth a 
waitin’ and a waitin’—jest you git married 
and leave the old man to shift for himself; 
he aint no sich bad hand, T can tell you.’ 

“Wal, Molly she laughed, and she cried, 
and she said she’d never leave me; and 
while we was argyin’ it, in come Joe, with 
his face as bright as a new milk pan. Says 
he, ‘Cheer up, Molly, I’ve found a way out 
o’ the mess !—we kin git married, you and I, 
and you won’t have to leave Mr. Tompkins 
behind.” He called me Afr. Tompkins, 
gen'lm’n, on account 0’ expectin’ to be my 
son-in-law. ‘I’ve been to Topeka Point,’ 
says he, ‘and I’ve found a party as is willin’ 
to buy your father’s claim, and to take pos- 
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session two months from this day. So your 
father can sell out and come down and live 
with us; or if he’s particular about havin’ a 
house o’ his own, why we'll build him one 
right along side o’ ourn.’ 

“Wal, as you'll believe, that was satisfac- 
tory. This is a very good claim o’ mine, gen- 
’lm’n, and it’s rich in minerals; but I haven't 
the capital to work it, so all I could do was to 
keep possession till some party was found as 
had. Wal, Joe Emmons, knowin’ as how 
my darter wouldn't leave me, he’d been look- 
in’ for a purchaser these six months, and 
now he'd got one, and that settled the whole 
difficulty. He aint no slouch, gen'lm’n; 
there isn’t much grass as grows under Ais 
feet. But Joe has a good ranch down in 
the valley; he aint much on minin’—he 
thinks a heap more o’ stock raisin’. So in 
course he don’t want to leave his cattle and 
come up here; and he knowed the only way 
to git my darter down there was to git me 
there too. So he didn’t say a word to Molly 
nor to me, but knowin’ as how I’d be willin’ 
to sell, he jest set about it and hunted. up a 
customer. 

‘““*Now, my dear,’ says I, ‘that settles it. 
You jest git married next week, and by the 
time your honey-moon’s over, I'll be ready 
to come down and jine yer.’ So Joe he said 
so too, and arter that we had a weddin’. I 
daresay you gen'lm’n as comes from New 
York and Shy-kay-go wouldn't a thought 
much on it for style, but it was pretty good 
for these parts. 

“But I’m not tellin’ yer very much about 
Tim, am 1?” asked Old Man Tompkins, 
pulling himself up short in the midst of a 
retrospective sigh—evidently for the wedding 
festivities past and gone; “but that’s a com- 
in’. When Molly was a leavin’ home, she 
began to feel right bad—gals always does, I 
reckon—and says she, ‘Father, let me take 
Tim along; then I shan’t feel so lonely.’ 
Says I, ‘Tim shall do just as he likes. If 
he wants to go with you I shan’t hinder him; 
and if he wants to stay with me, why I 
shan’t quarrel with him ’bout that, neither.’ 

‘So Molly got in Joe’s wagon, and I call- 
ed Tim, and I said nothin’. But will you be- 


lieve it, gen’lm’n, she couldn’ get that darned 


Tim's 


dog to go with her nohow! He seemed to 


_-know she warn’t comin’ back, and though 


he’d run arter her a little way, he’d mighty 
soon about face and come bouncin’ back to 


me. Joe wanted her to be pleased, so he 


jumped out o’ the wagon, and ‘I'll fix him,’ 
says he. With that he ran into the kitchen, 
and brought out the leg of a wild turkey; 
then he held it out to Tim, and _ began trail- 
ing him along toward Molly. ‘Tim went 
arter him, and took it in his mouth; but 
Joe didn’t let go, so Tim follered a few steps. 


“Then all on a sudden the idea seemed to 


strike him, and he looked up at Joe with 
the most curous look, as much as to say, ‘1 
see what you’re up to!’ ‘Then he let go the 
bone, and turned up his nose, kind of con- 
temptuous like, and shut one eye very slow 
and knowin’. Then he whisked up his tail, 
and galloped back to me; and when he’d 
reached me he stopped just in front o’ me, 
and looked up in my eyes very solemn. 
Then he lifts up his paw, offered it to me to 
shake, as much as to say ‘Don’t be afraid, 
I'll stick by you, Old Man!’ And then, 
gen’lm’n,” added our host, with a humorous 
twist of his mouth, “after I'd accepted o’ 
the civility ‘Tim laid down beside me; and 
here we’ve been ever since. And that’s all.” 

“What did your daughter say?” asked the 
geologist, who, as was natural for a gentle- 
man of his profession, had a taste for getting 
at the bottom of things. 

“Oh, she laughed, and told Joe he’d bet- 
ter give it up. And all the fellers as had 
come to attend the weddin’ they laughed 
too, and gave three cheers for Tim, because 
he wouldn’t desert his old master. Molly 
and Joe went down to the ranch, and their 
honey-moon’s up to-day. 
weeks the new owner takes possession here; 
and then Tim and me’ll go down and try 
our hand at ranching along side o’ Joe. 
Hadn’t we better turn in, gen’Im’n? _Reckon 
I’ve kept you awake too late already with 
my long yarns. Come, Tim, you and I have 


to be up early, and off arter wood, my boy! 
Wish you good-night, gen’lm’n.” 
In another moment the shanty resounded 


In about two 
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with the snores of master and dog, as they 
lay side by side fast asleep. 

* * * * + 


The morning broke fresh and cool, cloud- 


less as the skies of Paradise, filled with sweet 


odors and delicious sounds, as must have 
been that garden wherein God walked. Up 
from the far distant sea crept a tiny breeze, 
a breeze just strong enough to flutter the 
leaves, and set them whispering in the ears 
of the still dozing birds. Then up from 
their dewy nests sprang the larks, and soon 
were singing and soaring far aloft in that 
deep vault of blue. Then the little lizards 
began skurrying hither and thither, running 
about, and bidding each other a hasty good- 
morning. Then the golden heads of the 
California poppies nodded to each other in 
friendly greeting; and the “ Indian pinks ” 
blushed an even more vivid scarlet in the 
flush of their first awakening. Then the 
merry sun leaped up above the tall, black 
mountain ridge behind us; the blue sea of 
hills spread out below lost its azure tint, and 
was flooded with gold. The little fleecy 
mists rolled themselves together and _ fled 
away, no one knew whither; and with one 
accord the orioles, the goldfinches, and the 
magpies shook out their dazzling plumage, 
and shouted aloud their joy that a new day 
had come. 

But inside the shanty matters did not pro- 
gress so fast. We were none of us, I think. 
unless it were our host, glad to see the dawn 
All were tired, over tired, from our long 
journey, from our watches by the camp-fire, 
from our chilly nights and scorching days, 
from our long and toilsome marches over 
sand and. rock, from days spent without 
water and with but scanty food. Now all 
that was of the past; the border-land had 
just been crossed, a fertile and fragrant land 
been reached. Once more we were in a 
white man’s habitation, and knew that but a 
few days’ journey would bring us within 
sight of the western sea: what wonder that 
having bidden good-morrow to the sun, we 
were ready to roll durselves over in our 
blankets, and once more float off into the 
land of dreams ? 
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I woke early to feel Old Man Tompkins 
stepping over me on his way to the door. 
“Better sleep it out, boys,” said he, as the 
botanist and I raised our heads. “No trains 
to catch here, or steamboats to take, and I 
réckon you'll be the better for a good, long 
snooze. You see, Tim’s settin’ you the ex- 
ample—Ae won’t stir this hour yet, will you, 
you lazy old cuss ?”—aiming a playful kick 
at the snoring ‘Tim, which, however, was 
carefully directed so as not to reach him. 
“I’m going up the cafon, gen'lm’n, to get 
out some wood, and I'll be back bout mid- 
day. Make yourselves at home; don’t be 
bashful!” and with a hospitable wave of the 
hand, he disappeared through the open door. 
In a moment we heard his voice hullooing 
a good morning toour guides; and the sounds 
which soon followed proved to us that the ear- 
ly birds were partaking of their early worms 
incompany. I turned over and dozed off 
avain, the last sight that met my eyes being 
the slumbering hero of last night’s history, his 
lips parted in a peaceful smile, his tail wag- 
cing inanely, and a series of little far-away 
harks issuing from his throat. Evidently 
the angels were whispering to him. 

Toward eleven o'clock I woke, consider- 
ably refreshed, but hungry beyond reason; 
and it took a large invoice of Hawkins’s 
flapjacks and quail to restore my ordinary 
state of being. Tim had woke before me, 


had breakfasted, and was now wandering 


hither and thither, snuffing at this and that, 
‘apparently wondering what had become of 
his master. Finally, he settled down be- 
side Randall and the geologist, who, though 
sull in a semi-comatose state, had roused 
themselves sufficiently to light up their after- 
breakfast pipes. These they were enjoying 
stretched at full length under the live-oak be- 
fore the door, listening to the hum of bees, 
as they dodged in and out of the sweet yucca 
blossoms, and sang to themselves of the 
sladsome flowery time now come again. 
Kedding had taken his gun and gone down 
the cahon for game, while Hawkins busied 
himself mending up our dilapidated saddles 
and bridles. So I, too, drew out my beloved 
brier-wood and joined the smokers. 
VoL. II: —40 
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A quarter of an hour passed in quiet ; then 
Tim suddenly raised himself on his fore- 
paws, cocking his ears as though intently 
listening. Every hair down his spine bristled 


- with excitement, his glassy eyes fixed them- 


selves, and every nerve seemed strained to 
hear. Had I not known him to be partially 
or wholly deaf, I should have thought him 
listening to some gruesome sound, too dis- 
tant for dull human ears to catch. ‘Then 
suddenly his head was raised, and a long- 
drawn, terrible cry issued from his jaws—a cry 
awful as that of some human being in utter 
anguish and despair, but filled with the weird 
horror to be heard only in the noises of the 
brute creation. It was a cry that chilled 
us from head to foot, and despite the warm 
Californian sun, started the cold perspiration 
on brow and lip. 

Randall let fall his pipe in astonishment, 
and stared at the dog with open mouth and 
starting eyes. The geologist hastily pushed 
himself away from the deep red jaws whence ts- 
ued that dolorous cry ; while Hawkins dropped 
his saddle and hastily strode toward his old 
friend. I looked into the dog's eyes and 
shuddered, for no nerves could withstand 
that terrible sound; but before Hawkins 
could reach him, Tim had gathered up his 
fat old body from the ground, stretched out 
his rheumatic legs, and started at topmost 
speed up the cafon. Hewas so stiff and 
heavy he could not run straightly, but wob- 
bled from side to side, his paws constantly 
interfering and nearly tripping him up. But 
the pebbles flew from his hind feet in show- 
ers, as he kicked his way up the path, and 
his flight was so swift and sudden that be- 
fore he could be spoken to he had disap- 
peared. 

Hawkins stood staring atter him in amaze- 
ment; and “What in thunder’s the matter 
with that dog?” he asked. “Ive been 
acquainted with him these five years, and I 
never knew him act like that before.” 

The geologist, too, looked up the trail, 
his eyes following the direction Tim had 
taken. Then he wiped the dew from lip 
and brow. ‘‘Mad, perhaps,’ he suggested 
in trembling tones. He was one of those 
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persons with whom “a dog” and “a mad 
dog” are synonymous terms. 

“ No, siv/” replied Hawkins, emphatically. 
“Tim’s as level-headed as his master, and 
that’s sayin’ a good deal in his favor.” 
And_he resumed his saddle-mending with 
such vigor that his thread snapped in his 
hands. | 

‘Twelve o’clock came, but not so Old Man 
Tompkins; then another hour passed by 
without bringing our host. By two o’clock, 
the rest of the party had straggled in, but at 
three the old man was still absent. 

“T don’t half like this, Mr. Clover,” said 
our guide in a confidential whisper. ‘‘I’m 
afraid there’s something wrong with Tomp- 
kins. As a general thing he’s a remarkable 
punctual man, and I don’t quite like his 
staying away so long overtime. (Guess I'll 
go and hunt him up.” And Hawkins com- 
menced stowing away his needles and waxed 
thread, his jackknife, and other sewing ma- 
terials. 

I was still weary from my long journey, 
so dull and drowsy as to be but half a man. 
Still I could not allow my host to get into 
trouble, and I not lift a finger to save. I 
looked up from the cool spot where I was 
lying, and questioned Hawkins further. 

“Is there any danger for him here!” 

“Well—yes; there’s more or less danger 
everywhere for everybody, I reckon. Coun- 
try’s pretty rough here, though, and Tomp- 
kins is rather an old man to go stumping 
about alone. Reckon I'd better go and 
look after him”; and he took his ritie down 
from a rack where it hung just inside the 
door. 

**Stop,” I said, rising at last to my tired, 
dilatory feet. “I'll go with you. Just hand 
down my rifle, too. Thanks—which way 
shall we go?” 

“Up the canon, I guess—-the old man 
said he was going after wood, and that’s the 
way Tim took when he scooted so sudden. 
I tell you what it is, Mr. Clover.” Jim added, 
as we commenced our march, and put our- 
selves beyond ear-shot of the rest of the 
party. “‘Tim’s actions has scared me more 


nor the old man’s staying away so long. I 
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don’t know what to make o’ that dog to-day; 
but I reckon whatever ailed him, he made a 
bee line for his master.” 

So we marched up the canon, Hawkins 
leading and picking out the trail, which was 
sometimes rather blind. I followed closely 
on his heels. The country was rough in- 
deed; great boulders lay tumbled together 
on the mountain-side, while down in the 
cahon’s depths tall cotton-woods and syca- 
mores lay prone along the ground, long fal- 
len and now rotted to powder. So rough 
was it that my unpracticed eye could scarce. 
ly tell ours were not the first feet to tread 
this path; but Hawkins confidently asserted 
it to be a dona fide trail, and one quite lately 
in use. As we advanced the forest became 
thicker, and the shade really dark and deep. 
Those broad patches of sunlight to be seen | 
in most woodlands of the southern Pacific 
slope were now shut out by thick branching 
live-oaks, and heavily-leaved grape vines. All 
was dark and solitary, as though Nature had 
set the scene for a tale of sin or woe. As 
we passed an asphaltum spring, black and 
devilish as some tributary to the Styx, Haw- 
kins suddenly sprang forward with an oath 
bitten in between: his clenched teeth. 

Yes: there lay Qld Man Tompkins crushed 
to death beneath the weight of a new-fallen 
tree, his gray head battered and bruised by 
the stones among which it lay, and his right 
arm outstretched toward the ax and rifle just 
beyond his reach. Close at hand lay the 
corpses of two mountain wolves, their foul 
bodies still limp with the life which had but 
lately left them, blood still dripping from 
many a wound, their savage lips yet snarling 
with fierce longing for the flesh of the dying 
man. 

We stood silent for a minute; then Haw- 
kins gavea kick tothe nearest wolf. ‘ Damn 
the critters!” said he, in a strange, bitter 
voice, “they've heard the poor old man a 
groanin’, and couldn’t wait till he was dead! 
But Tim heard him too! Look here, Mr. 
Clover,” and pulling aside the vines and 
branches nearly covering the dead, he show- 
ed me Tim’s faithful head resting on his 
master’s breast, while Old Man Tompkins’s 
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left arm curled most lovingly round the neck 
of his faithful friend. | 

“Ts he dead, Jim?” I asked, laying down 
my rifle, and stooping over the two who had 
vowed so long ago, each in his own way, 
that naught but death should part them. 

‘Lord, yes!” groaned Hawkins, showing 
a great gash in the dog’s throat, that which 
had been his death wound, and sent him 
crawling for shelter to his master’s arms. 
“They've all been dead for hours. Tim 
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and the wolves they killed each other, and 
the old man must have died soon arter. 
That dog didn’t shake hands with Tompkins 
for nothin’, Mr. Clover,” added Hawkins, 
rising and gazing pitifully down on the group 
before him. ‘The old man always said Tim 
‘ud die for him, and so he has. Well,” soft- 
ly removing his hat, evidently as much out 
of respect for the dog as for the man: “I 
reckon that’s the last of Old Man Tompkins 
and of ‘Tim’s History.’” 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Ture Chinese Question might rather be 
called the Immigration (uestion, for the 
principles underlying it are general and not 
special in character. It only happens that 
the Chinese immigration, for the first time 
in the history of the country, seriously calls 
up for consideration these principles. It is 
not a question of the Chinaman, for or 
against: it is a question whether there may 
arise circumstances, or whether there may 
appear a class of immigration, such that we 
ought to vary from our offer of a home and 
citizenship to every comer: for our form of 
<overnment does not contemplate any per- 
manent residence of a race of men without 
citizenship and the right of suffrage. 

It is not a question for partisanship, nor 
for local jealousies, neither for the present 
only. For the whole land feels the evil or 
the good which may appear to be local; and 
the future is affected by the decision and the 
act of the present. It is not a question of 
whether simply the laborer of to-day, the 
factory operative of San Francisco, may be 
injured, but a question of the laborers of 
the whole land and for the future. It is not 
a question of the moral character of an es- 
pecial quarter of San Francisco or Los An- 
seles, but a question of the moral average 
of the nation for all coming years. It is 
not a question of the clashing and rowdyism 
of certain roughs or mobs in the byways of 
Dupont Street or China Alley, but a ques- 


tion of the future clashing or harmonizing of 
races over the whole land. In other words, 
it is a question national, not local—for the 
years, not simply for to-day; a question 
for statesmanship, not for party politics. 

The question is to be viewed in a double 


light : 

1st. The legal rights involved. 

2d. ‘The moral rights and duties in the 
case. 


The desire to migrate and the necessity 
for emigration are as ancient as the history of 
the human race. It is the natural solution 
of that problem of over-population which 
had to be met even in those old Syrian days 
when Lot and Abram tented together in that 
land which “lieth between Beth-el and Hai”: 
‘and the land was not able to bear them 
that they might dwell together.” 

Population in the older lands becomes too 
dense. ‘The means of subsistence are not 
sufficient for all. ‘There are more people to 
be fed than food to feed them, and a por- 
tion must move on. We did it. ‘The 
Irishman and the German are doing it. ‘The 
Chinaman seeks to do it. The law that 
impels him is the same law that impels the 
Irishman and the German. We need not 
blame him for this. 

Yet while the over-crowded population of» 
one portion of the earth may have a right 
to emigrate, there is also another side to be 
considered—the rights and the powers of 


= 
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those to whose land it may desire to go. If 
there remained yet only one land in the 
world not over-crowded, and not yet support- 
ing its full quota of human beings, while all 
others were burdened with an over-popula- 


tion, we might question whether any right, 


either legal or moral, could exist under 
which that land would be justified in repel- 
ing immigration from its borders. But 


with many extensive and fertile regions in — 


every quarter of the globe still almost unoc- 
cupied, and under no recognized race con- 
trol, the legal right of each organized com- 
munity to the absolute control of its own 
domain can scarcely be disputed. It is the 
case of the vineyard and its owner over 


-again: “Is it not lawful for me to do what I 


will with mine own?” It is law; and it is 
just and reasonable law. The Turk may 
say who shall and who shall not settle in his 
land. ‘The Chinaman has the same right. 
The American has it also. It is the old 


| English common law that ‘ta man’s house 


is his castle,” and the land of a race is its 
home, its house, its castle. | 

Viewed in a moral light, how 1s it? 

Here the question begins to lose its gen- 
eral character. ‘The law is the same for all 
races. ‘The moral rights and duties, how- 
ever, of one race, or of one land, are not 
necessarily the moral rights and duties of 
another, any more than it would be with indi- 
vidual men. One man may have children 
to provide for. It is his moral duty to keep 
his property and not scatter it in charity. 
Another man may have only himself in the 
world. It is his moral duty to distribute 


his wealth freely where it may help the less 


fortunate. Viewed in a moral light there is 

a double duty before the republic: peste 
ist. To give refuge and shelter to the 

oppressed of other lands. | 

2d. To prove to the world the possibil- 
ity of self-government; what Lincoln so 
well called “A government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

The first has to do with the individual 
man; the second, with men everywhere, and 
for all time. While these two duties can be 
made to harmonize it is well. If they at 


any time conflict, than the less must yield 
to the greater: and in deciding.which is the 
greater it is to be borne in mind that the ex- 
ample to the many must necessarily be of 
infinitely more worth than any relief which 
may be given to the few. It is not free gov- 
ernment now, and here, that is of the most 
concern. It is free government for all hu- 
manity and for alltime. ‘This I take it is 
the greater: that men everywhere, in al] 
lands and ages, shall be able to point to 
a successful republic and say: “If they can 
maintain a government of the people, why 
may not we?” 

But how shall we best maintain and _per- 
petuate this government of ours, this gov- 
ernment by the people? 

The question involves in its answer a re- 
view of the whole principle underlying rep- 
resentative government. In a republic the 
man, the voter, is the ultimate factor. Upon 
him rests the whole superstructure. It is of 
vital importance, then, that this man, this 
voter, shall be one who is fitted for the 
duties which must devolve upon him. It 
is also essential that population shall be 
homogeneous; that there shall be no clash- 
ing of races, or of bloods, or of kin. When 
these things enter, disintegration and dis- 
ruption begin. A monarchy may exist made 
up of many and diverse peoples. Of this 
fact Austria, with its seventeen different 


languages and races is a_ fair illustration. 


There the only duty of the masses is to 
obey. But an Austrian republic would be 
an impossibility. All these different races, 
with race prejudices, different forms of faith, 
unlike speech, could never harmonize so 
far as to carry on a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Even under the monarchy the 
tendency to disruption is so great that in- 
surrection and revolt are almost the normal 
condition. ‘The Sclav, the Hungarian, the 
German, each draws away from the other, 
and would go with his own kin. 

The homogeniety so essential to the per- 
petuity of republican institutions can only 
come of a kinship of birth. ‘The people 
must be one in blood. The immigrant must 
not remain a foreigner. He must become 
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absorbed into the great body of the people. 
There must be no divided allegiance. He 
must leave behind him his language, his 
customs, his fraternities, his loves, his hates. 
In order that he shall not become a source 
of disturbance, it is essential that he shall 
not remain a foreign element in the body- 
politic, nor in the body-social; but shall 
lose his race identity, shall be taken up and 
merged into the great common mass, and 
become one with it. He must marry and 
intermarry, until his blood is their blood, 
and their blood is his. 

Every nation of mixed origin must go 
through this process. Its composite nature 
must cease. But there are reasons which 
make the limit to which bloods may mix 
a narrow one for a republican people. It 
is only certain races of the world which 
seem capable of developing the tendency 
toward or the capacity for a representative 
form of government. Some races tend nat- 
urally toward a despotism. The Asiatic 
races of to-day are equally as old as that 
one branch which centuries ago left the 
highlands east of the Caspian—the so-called 
Indo-European—and moved on westward. 
Yet while this branch has. developed the 
capacity for self-government, the others have 
never shown any such tendency. All Asia 
has in the whole course of its history no 
single instance of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. And indeed, of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races, only the so-called Germanic 
bloods have shown a marked capacity for 
self-government ; and of this Germanic blood 
only the older, the Anglo-Saxon branch 
has developed the capacity in the highest 
degree. 

No fact is better established in the breed- 
ing of men, as in the breeding of animals and 
plants, than that peculiarities of type tend to 
reproduce themselves generation after gener- 
ation, and that theycan scarcely be eradicated. 
Another fact is also well established: that 
the crossing of the higher with the lower, 
while it may be elevating the latter is as sure- 
ly degrading the former. ‘The product does 
not occupy the plane of the higher order, 
but a plane somewhere between the two. 
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It is a lowering of the standard. To mix, 
then, this Anglo-Saxon blood with the blood 
of a race utterly without the instincts of rep- 
resentative government in their mental con- 
stitution, is inevitably to lower the capacity 
of the resulting race for self-government be- 
low the standard of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Whether that standard can be safely lowered 
is a problem well worth deliberating over; 
and it is a problem the answer to which 
should be settled before the lowering pro- 
cess begins. ‘The interests at stake are too 
great to admit of taking any chances upon 
it. And even though the bloods should not 
mix, though the foreign element should re- 
main separate in race, yet as our form of 
government contemplates only citizenship 
for all permanent residents, the effect upon 
the average vote would be in a measure the 
same. 

Again: theorize as we may about the 
common parentage of the races of the world 
and the brotherhood of man, the great fact 
remains that now the races of men are many 
and diverse, and that except to a very limi- 
ted extent and among nearly allied bloods, 
they do not cross well; a crossing means 
only a hybridization, and the progeny is 
worthless. Men may not understand, may 
not even suspect, the existence of the great 
underlying laws of race life, and of human 
development ; but nevertheless they are all 
the while living their lives, and working out 
their destiny in obedience to them, Wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, willingly or unwillingly, 
we submit to their unchanging dictates and 
travel in the inevitable path; and all history 
teaches this lesson: That tt ts the races of 
pure blood who have made the world what it 
ts, and are doing the world’s work. And the 
converse of this is also true: that the mixing 
of widely diverse bloods results in degrada- 
tion and ruin to both. 

That “Eastern Question” which, like 
Banquo’s ghost, sits at the board of every 
European royal feast and w#// not down, is 
simply the question of mixed bloods. For 
ages Eastern Europe has been a mingling 
ground of European and Asiatic races, 
Greek, Latin, German, Magyar, Turk, Sclav, 
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until such a thing as a pure race-blood is 
scarcely known. As a result, war—war of 
races, of bloods, of religions, of sects—has 
been the normal condition for centuries. 
The land has been one seething mass of in- 
surrection and battle; each man’s hand 
raised against every other: walled cities 
looking down upon hostile plains; mountain 
fastnesses frowning out upon valleys whose 
people are aliens and foemen. Even the 
mixing of bloods differing no more than the 
Latin and the Norse resulted in a demorall- 
zation so complete that it took Western Eu- 
rope a thousand years to recover after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, so that stable 
government and civilization became again 
possibilities. 

The history of the American continent 
after its discovery teaches the same lesson 
ina manner never to be forgotten. The 
energy and the ability of the Conguistadors 
was in a few generations so utterly dissipated 
in the mixed progeny of their Indian inter- 
marriages, that the grand Spanish domain 
which they had built up, and which reached 
from the Mississippi to Cape Horn, fell to 
pieces with its own weight ; and to this day 
its fragments have never been able to estab- 
lish or maintain a stable government, or 
contribute their just share to the world’s 
work. It is another anda more hopeless 
“ noche triste” that has darkened down upon 
the race. ‘The same crossing of bloods be- 
tween the French in Canada and their 
Indian neighbors sapped the energy of the 
knightly race which had fought over every 
battlefield, from the gates of Calais to the 
walls of Jerusalem; until Canada _ passed 
with scarcely a struggle under the domina- 
tion of the English people. ‘The Anglo-Euro- 
pean alone, of the races that came to the 
New World, kept his blood pure; and. this 
fact has made him master of the continent; 
and it is this same pride of blood which 
is making this Anglo-European master of 
the world. He wz// not mingle with inferior 
bloods. He ostracizes the man of his race 
who does so far forget himself. <A social 
ban is upon him stronger, more irrevocable, 
than any law. It is for this reason that the 
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Anglo-European is the most successful col- 
onizer of all the races of men. Wherever 
he goes, whether to the jungles of India, 
amid the backwoods of Canada, under the 
pines of the Sierra, or to the islands of the 
seas, he remains Anglo-European. 

Thus far, we as a people have had to 
meet this race question only twice; for the 
immigration which has come to our shores 
has been almost entirely English, Celtic, or 
Germanic; kindred races whose blood mixes 
so readily with our own that the second 
generation is American. ‘The Latin blood, 
also of Indo-European origin, but less close- 
ly’ related, has not come to us_ rapidly 
enough to make more thana ripple upon 
the current of the national life. 

The first essentially alien blood was, of 
course, the Indian. Our blood would not mix 
with his, and he died out before us. ‘Then 
came the African blood. This was an immi- 
gration which came not of its own free will. 
The negroes were brought in large numbers to 
the Southern and Gulf States, but they were 
brought as a subject and inferior race, to be 
held in bondage, and to take no part in 
deciding the destinies of the country. As 
such, they remained for two centuries; in 
the land but not of it. By the fortunes of 
war they were freed from bondage. By the 


. Spirit of our institutions, which contemplate 


no relationship but that of citizenship for 
permanent residents, they have become vot- 
ers, having a voice in the councils of the 
nation. As a blood they will probably re- 
main distinct. ‘They are showing more and 
more a tendency to segregation, to drawing 
apart into communities by themselves. ‘They 
are here, and we must make the best of it. 
Yet, can any man question that they are, 
and must ever be, a disturbing element in 
our national future? Suppose it were pro- 
posed to reopen this African immigration, 
and pour upon the shores of the Atlantic 
States a hundred thousand fresh negroes 
each year. How long would it take for the 
States receiving the first wave to see the | 
danger which it involved, and to protest 
against it ? 

The third essentially alien blood now 


we 
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comes to us from the Pacific. It is the Mon- 
golian as represented by the Chinese race. 
With the immense numbers of these people 
in their own land, this newly developed im- 
migration has back of it possibilities of such 
a rapid influx as the African immigration 
never possessed. And it Is coming, not to 
the older, the thickly-settled portion of the 
country, where our own race holds the land 
by a more secure tenure, but to the thinly- 
settled portion, where their influence is pro- 
portionately greater. 

The census of 1880 shows that one-sixth 
of the adult male population of California was 
then Chinese. During the two years next 
after that census was taken the immi- 
gration of Chinese was proportionately much 
more rapid, so that a ratio of one-fifth 
would probably now not be far amiss. And 
the tendency was all the while to a con- 
stantly increasing rate of influx. How is it 
to be in the future, unless the policy of re- 
striction is continued and enforced? Our 
own population ts fifty millions. That por- 
tion of Europe which gives us our Atlantic 
immigration represents a population of about 
one hundred and fifty millions. China, 
which stands ready to give us our Pacific 
immigration, has three hundred and fifty 
millions. | 

What shall we do with these people? 
There is no use shutting our eyes to the 
questions which must arise. They have to 
be met. One of four things we must do: 

ist. Mingle our blood with theirs and 
absorb them, or be absorbed by them, as 
we do with our European immigration ; or, 

2d. Keep them as a separate and dis- 
tinct blood, and yet make citizens of them ; 
or, 

3d. Keep them separate in blood, and 
while granting to them the privilege of re- 
maining, deny them the rights of citizenship ; 
Or, 

4th. Continue to restrict immigration. 
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Which shall it be? If we try the first, 
how shall we escape that lowering of the 
average capacity for self-government which 
we as a race have developed, and which they 
as a race have not? And how shall we 
escape that evil of hybridization of blood 
of which the history of races shows so many 
sad examples? Can we hope that for the 
first time in the history of the world a great 
race law will be of non-effect ? 

If we try the second, making them citi- 
zens, but keeping them distinct in_ blood, 
how shall we hope to escape the same low- 
ering of average intelligence in the resulting 
vote? And back of this, what of the wars 
of races which have always, sooner or later, 
come to other lands of mixed peoples? How 
about Austria of to-day? 

If we try the third, we are doing violence 
to one of the fundamental principles of our 
form of government, and still more increas- 
ing the danger of that war of races; for a 
subject people never are a contented people. 
It is only a question of numbers when 
trouble shall begin. And could we carry 
out this plan? There would always be the 
temptation to rival political parties to en- 
franchise them for the purpose of securing 
their vote. 

The fourth, restricting immigration, settles 
all controversy. 

In conclusion, I would repeat: The great- 
est boon which America gives to the world 
is not the right of asylum; it is this example 
of a successful republic; a living, indisputa- 
ble demonstration of the truth that man can 
govern himself. The right of asylum is a 
mere mote in the scale compared with it, 
and should not for a moment be weighed 
against it, if by so doing it is found there 
would arise any possibility of jeopardizing 
the ultimate success of the great experiment. 
It is man, not men, that is to be considered. 
Pity for men may become a great wrong 


against man. 
J. PB. Widney. 
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I sHait not tell by what lucky chance 
seven of the nicest people I know met at 
Volumnia’s one dull winter day. It was a 
day made for talk, a day of misty sky, cold 
enough for a wood fire of mysterious whis- 
pers and sparkles and flames, warm enough 
to make the outer air smell of growing things. 

It was fitting that Volumnia should be 
the hostess, for she was free of speech, but 
hospitable, courteous, but decided. She was 
a born commander. Did I say that the 
‘seven nicest people” were all women? 
Well, never mind, let it go. They had 
been talking, in detached groups, of the 
things which are supposed to interest women. 
The range is limited, but it had gone from 
spiced currants to embroidery. Lesbia, 
who knew nothing about either, had picked 
up a stray magazine, and was looking over 
it, when she was startled by an imperative 
voice—the voice of Echo. 

“Tf you are going to read, read aloud.” 

“Q), it’s only something about clubs,” said 
the discomfited one, throwing down the book. 


**Ah, but clubs are se nice,” murmured 
Aprille. 

“What kind of clubs?” asked Echo, 
sharply. 


‘‘Why, she means book clubs, of course; 
clubs for mental improvement. You know 
what she means, Echo. There is but one 
kind of club for ambitious womanhood.” 
And having thus exploded, Lotis sank back 
looking a little sulky. 

‘Tl belong to a musical club which is very 
pleasant,” 
thusiast on harmony. 

“Musical clubs, book clubs, sewing clubs, 
are all nice enough,” quoth Volumnia, squar- 
ing herself, so to speak, for a mental boxing 
match, “but what good do they do to us? 
You live in the city, Cecilia, and in the city 
one can always lay his finger on something 
or somebody who will give hima lift. Even 


impecuniosity itself has the Free Library 


murmured Cecilia, who is an en- 


for reference; but I’m not philanthropist 
enough to'gush over the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul that leaves me out in- 
the cold. Of what use are clubs to a fellow 
who lives twelve miles from a lemon? 
‘Hear! Hear!” called Penelope from 
her corner. Volumnia “tipped her a nod” 
a la Wemmick, and went on boldly. “Of 
what use is a club to Lotis, who sits in her 
office from eight in the morning till eight at 
night; who can’t afford to buy books to keep 
up the curriculum required by the high- 
laws and by-laws of the club (with an orna- 
mental C), whose head aches and whose 
eyes are blinded by her work? What L.otis 
wants is a cheerful knot of intelligent friends 
(like ourselves, you know), who will ‘chirk’ 
her up, take her out of her business rut, and 
give her the result of their reading in ex- 
change for her own original clever thoughts.” 
“Such reflections are what one might call 


the sweets of adversity,” said Lotis faintly, 


‘‘but my case is well stated.” 

Echo had been fidgeting in her chair. 
‘“‘T hope you don’t object to systematic cul- 
ture, Volumnia.”’ 

“I don’t object to anything” (and here 
Volumnia’s tempestuous contralto fairly 
flooded the room) “but systematic stupidity ; 
but you can’t make roses out of cabbages by 
any systematic process in the world, and you 
can’t bring the mountain to Mahomet. 
What became of me when I tried to get up 
a ‘class in literature’? I invited the cele- 
brated Miss Franchise out to lecture. She 
promised to come if I could get up a class 
of fifteen. ‘O, yes,’ I said, joyfully, ‘that 
will be easy enough.’ Well, to cut a long 
story short, within a radius of “en miles, 
wherein lay two towns, one with a popu- 
lation of 2,500, I found four, FoUR women 
who were willing to go into the system- 
atic culture business. One had to wean 
her baby. Another had to make mince pies 
for Thanksgiving. Half a dozen couldn't 
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afford it, because they had already subseribed 
to a dancing class; and so it went on. Ex- 
tremes meet. It was a question which they 
should educate, their heads or their heels, 
_and the heels had it. Now, my dear Echo, 
what would you have done in such a case ?” 

“Tet them alone, of course,” and Echo 
sniffed cogtemptuously. 

“Well, that’s what I did,” said Volumnia 
with much good nature, “ but it ’most broke 
my heart to give up my scheme of trying to 
make roses out of cabbages. It’s the last 
of a series of experiments I’ve tried, or seen 
tried, in the way of literary culture in the 
provinces. I’m tired of it. Let them veg- 
-etate if they will, but I'll not ‘bourgeon 
and grow’ with them. I don’t aspire to be 
_ a rose myself, but I would like to be a holly- 

hock, or even a bouncing Betty: and some- 
how, sometime, I mean to crawl through the 
palings into the flower garden.” 

“But you don’t mean to say, dear, that 
the brains are all in the cities ?” said Aprille 
timidly. 

“Of course I do. ‘The city is the rally- 
ing place for ambitious brains, the market 
place for marketable brains: and while I 
don’t mean to say it is a@é/ brains, it ceér- 
tainly averages better than the country, 
where four females were found to hie them- 
selves to Miss Franchise’s lectures. It is 
where brains belong and where they naturally 
sravitate.” 

Aprille looked quenched, and Echo, to 
reassure her, begged that she would come 
forward and give her experience and opin- 
ions in modern culture. 

“Oh, the culture’s all right,” said Aprille, 
a little inconsequently, “but how are we to 
get it? As Volumnia (with so much origi- 
nality) says, the mountain won’t come to 
Mahomet, and one Mahomet at least can’t 
40 to the mountain. My reading is confined 
to a monthly magazine or so, and whatever 
stray books I can pick up. We can send to 
the city libraries, but that’s very unsatisfac- 
tory. You feel as.if time stood behind you 


with his hour-glass waiting for you to finish, 
and one gets into the habit of gorging as he 
does at the railway stations. If you don’t 
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like the book you feel cheated and like 
throwing it away, but have to wait for a 
chance to return it. If you do like it you 
want to keep it forever, and feel envious and 
melancholy because you have to give it up. 
It’s all very well for books of reference— 
well, anyhow, we’re too far away from ‘im- 
provement made easy’ to growl over its pos- 
sible drawbacks.” 

“A great deal can be accomplished with 
some industry,” said Cecilia, who kept house 
for a large family, took music lessons and 
practiced galore—gave music lessons to 
twenty pupils or so, did musical critiques for 
the “Weekly American,” edited acolumn in 
the religious paper, and found time to read 
and do fancy work besides. 

“But unluckily, there are only a few, a 
very few Cecilias,” said Penelope in a mel- 
ancholy mumble. ‘You might as well ask 
me to walk from here to Alaska overland as 
to expect me to follow in yowr illustrious 
footsteps. I can’t ‘By the laws of a fate 
I can neither control nor condemn, I am 
what Iam.’ I can not work without some 
kind of pay. Echo may talk about syste- 
matic culture till she loses her voice, but it 
won't give any stimulus to pilgrim souls like 
mine that rest in a desert. Unless I am 
rubbed on some other steel, Irust. Toread 
and write and practice without coming in 
contact with some other reader or writer or 
musician is at the best but a pallid sort of 
joy. One might grow into a bookworm 
after a while, but she (I give femininity the 
preference on this occasion) would be very 
stupid company. She would be an egotist 
and a monologueist.” Here Penelope 
caught a fleeting smile on Lotis’s face, and 
laughed herself good naturedly. ‘ You think 
I am treading on my own toes. Well, that 
only proves my theory that a hermit must 
be conceited. After all, I am pleading the 
cause of the ‘truly rural’ at large; of Vo- 
lumnia, of Lesbia, of Aprille here. Cecilia 
has no business among us, really; she is a 
child of the metropolis.” 

Cecilia made a pretty little face, and 
begged to be heard in defence of her rights 
as a villager. Her sympathy was with us. 
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Was the memory of a dozen of her brightest, 
best years spent in the country to count 
for nothing? If she was a child of the city, 
it was only by adoption. “In fact,” con- 


cluded Cecilia, in her pretty girlish manner, 


“nobody knows better than I the _heart- 
sickness of hope deferred. A country girl, 
forced into inharmonious companionship, 
lacking camaraderie of any sort, feeds on the 
nectar and ambrosia of dreams. She feels 


that something mus¢ come to her sooner or 


later of romance, of worldly experience. 
She chafes at the peaceful monotony, and 
scorns delay. In short, very few of us have 
the charming philosophy of Sidney Smith. 
What was it he said? ‘I am not leading 
precisely the life I should choose ; but Iam 
resolved to like it and to reconcile myself 
to it, which is more manly than to feign my- 
self above it, and to send up complaints of 
being desolate and such like trash. In short, 
if it be my lot,to crawl, I will crawl content- 
edly ; if to fly, I will fly with alacrity: but as 
long as I can possibly avoid it, I will never 
be unhappy.” 

There was a silence after Cecilia’s quota- 
tion, but Volumnia came gallantly to the 
rescue. 

‘‘Do you call that a charming philoso- 
phy ?” she asked contemptuously. ** 7 call 
it a sluggish content; the philosophy of des- 
p?ir; no man knowing his own gifts will 
calmly sit down and let fortune dribble out 
his payments on the installment plan, with- 
out a protest. We will pardon Sidney Smith 
for his abject submission because he was a 
clergyman; but nobody except a clergyman 
or a woman has any right to lean on Provi- 
dence in that manner.” 

Cecilia looked a little shocked and laughed 
uneasily; and Lesbia, who felt rather con- 
science-troubled at the storm which she had 
evoked, tried to create a diversion. 

‘‘T should like, she said timidly, ‘to 
ask Echo, who seems to be the recognized 
apostle of culture, what I shall do—” 

“To be saved,” muttered Volumnia, pa- 
renthetically. 

“1 don’t even know where to begin,” 


Lesbia went on, unheeding. “If I had the 


library of a bibliopole, I wouldn’t know 
what to take outof it. ‘To talk of systemat. 
ic culture to an a-b-c-darian in literature is 
foolish. I am not exactly stupid, and |] 
know most of our modern writers by name, 
and that’s about all. Even if I were in the 
very heart of progress, 1 would not dare to 
ask for help from the numerous societies 
which dot our mental landscape. I take 
warning by the experience of a friend of 
mine, who is clever and world-wise, but who 
has a good many home cares. She had a 
thirst for improvement and sought it in the 
Electra Society (no, you don’t know it); she - 
knew only one of its members, and with her 
went to the place of meeting. Her name 
was proposed for membership, but that one 
visit showed her that she could not keep up 
with the ardent spirits of the society, even 
if the fountain of knowledge remained forever 
sealed to her. So she told the friendly mem. 
ber towithdraw hername and application, and 
so thought the matter settled. A few weeks 
after, she received an official notice froin 
the Electracal secretary, if I may call her so, 
stating that Miss Smith had been elected 
a member of the society, and must be pre- 
pared to.deliver, at a certain time, a lecture 
—a lecture on what do you think ?” queried 
Lesbia, with a twinkle in her melancholy 
dark eyes. “A lecture on Roumanian and 
Wallachian Literature, from some way-back 
century to the present time. Well, my 
friend Miss Smith was a trifle rusty on her 
topics, and sent hasty word to the council 
to “count her out.” Now, / might have 
been in my friend’s place. I shudder to 
think how much deeper would have been my 
discomfiture than hers. Evidently, that ts 
not the place forme. Now, where shall I go 
for instruction? What shall I do (to para 
phrase Volumnia) to be saved from ignor- 
ance and ennui?” 

‘You must first find out your bent,” said 
Echo with a Bostonian flavor of superiority 
in her tone. | 

“IT didn’t know you believed in bents, at 
all, Echo,” put in Lotis from her corner, 
where she was dividing herself between ‘‘A | 
Reverend Idol” and the discussion in hand. 
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“IT thought your creed was that education 
could be trusted to do everything, and that 
the original brain was merely a receptacle for 
poured-in wisdom; in short, that education 
made the bent.” 

‘This was such a recognized bone of conten- 
tion between these two, that the rest refused 
to take sides at all, foreseeing an endless 
argument, and Volumnia interposed briskly. 

‘‘Eemerson,” she said, in “ Society and Sol- 
itude ” devotes a whole chapter to clubs, but 
they are conversation clubs, the reunions 
of savants, den wivandés and literati: mascu- 
line clubs, which are beyond our ken or our 
ambition.” 

“TIT have often,’ murmured Penelope, 
“heard of clubs—information clubs, if I may 
call them so; I have known members of the 
same, have been invited to join, have criticis- 
ed their progress and jeered at their failures ; 
but I have never really seen one in its work- 
ings.” 

Volumnia turned on her with well-simu- 
lated awe: ‘*‘ You shall be put in the niche 
with the woman who never saw Pinafore,” 
she said, solemnly. “You are one of the 
seven wonders of the world. A_ villager 
who knows not a club! Go, happy one! 
Sport away thy butterfly life, and only re- 
inember that knowledge zs. I believed in 
them all once ; I fought for culture; I carried 
in invisible banner with ‘Excelsior’ for its 
‘laming motto. I lived in the hope of genius 
and science, face to face, in the model club. 
Now ambition sléeps and faith is dead. I’m 
nothing but ‘pore low-down white trash.’” 

“I think,” said Cecilia, gently, “that Vo- 
‘umnia overrates the advantages of a city 
fe to the would-be student. ‘The really 
cultured part of society is apart from what 
is known in the reporter's column as ‘The 
social World.’ The social world cares no 
nore for culture than it does for ‘Timbuctoo 
politics, and for the most part frankly con- 
fesses its indifference. It reads the most 
popular thing in novels, and even dips a 


- little into the lighter monthlies, but it would 


set along very comfortably without any 
hooks at all. It has libraries and book- 
cases for the same reason that it has aubus- 
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son rugs and Persian portieres, because they 
are a sort of sign manual of respectability. 
Clearly, we cannot turn to the ‘social 
world’ for help in our mental starvation.” 
And Cecilia looked more cynical than we 
had guessed she could look. 

“T always knew that the middle classes 
held the real mind-power,” said Echo calm- 
ly, ‘‘as they have the best education, and live 
the most sensibly in every way.” 

Cecilia smiled. ‘Judging from my wide 
if shallow experience, there is no cultivated 
class in California in the sense we mean. 
There are isolated cases, so to speak ; but 
culture is not as yet epidemic. There are 
fine ladies who play at study, and little cir- 
cles of congenial spirits, some decidedly 
Bohemian, some esthetic or classical; but 
I cannot see that they are strong enough to 
exercise any influence.” 

“Well, to return to our subject,” said Pe- 
nelope, ‘‘there is evidently no such thing as 
our Ideal Club; which, roughly formulated, 
would be a baker’s dozen; perhaps, of bright 
ambitious minds. Nobody must know too 
much nor too little. ‘There must be two or 
three ruling spirits, who in their turn are 
not too old or too wise to learn. ‘They 
must be so harmonious that though seas 
swept between them they would still hold 
the magic thread which is to lead them toa 
higher life. ‘They must be modest, yet self- 
reliant—yes, yes,’ muttered Penelope, sar- 


castically, “it’s a very pretty idea, but it’s 
) y pretty 


only an idea.” 

“QO, why couldn't it be?” said Aprille, al- 
most angrily. ‘It would be so beautiful.” 

‘* Because,” and Volumnia rose and stood 
with her hand on the door-knob, like an 
enemy retreating in good order, “because 
we are only human, my dear. Our Ideal 
Club could never pass between Scylla and 
Charybdis. It would either split or become 
that vilest of compounds, a mutual admira- 
tion society,” and she smiled benignly on us, 
then went away to superintend the salad. 

A discouraging silence fell upon us, and 
somebody tried feebly to talk of every-day 
matters, but Echo was not satisfied with 
such summary disposal of our topic. 
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“T will concede,” she said severely, ‘‘that 
we can not do everything, but we can doa 
little, which is much better than nothing at 
all. Each one can seek in his own way and 
along his own path the elements of the so- 
ciety we should like to have, and some time 
they may be drawn together. It is not im- 
possible, and as Penelope jeeringly says, 
it is a very pretty scheme.” 

So, seduced by Echo’s earnestness we 
vaguely dedicated ourselves to the Ideal 
Club; and then the lunch bell rang, and 
mind-hunger was set aside for body-hunger. 
Before the twilight fell each had gone his 
own way to his‘own work or idlesse as the 
case might be. 

Since then, two or three persevering ones, 
holding our symposium in mind, joined a 
large fraternity known in derisive circles as 
the “Jaw-talk-away,” but after the first flush 
of enthusiasm paled, they found that it gave 
them a great deal they didn’t want and with- 
held a great deal they wanted; so they are 
still wandering about like restless souls in 
Purgatory. 

Aprille kicks against the pricks, but is too 
young and inexperienced to find her own in 
the unclaimed material floating about her. 


Song. 
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Lotis settled back into her day-dreams, which 
ever hang a misty curtain between her and 
the world. Lesbia lost her ambition in love 
and never found it again; for love, though 
"tis not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
church door,” is enough: and Cecilia asks 
no odds of anybody, but makes the most of 
her opportunities, and. sails away from us 
not selfishly but serenely, to open seas which 
we toil in vain to reach. Volumnia at last 
turned back to music, and found in “ Veloc- 


‘ities” and Schumann a stop-gap for her 


seething ambition. Penelope dissects al! 
their failures with microscopic fidelity, but 
does little herself except dabble in the thing 
nearest her hand, drifting with the tide in a 
purposeless way which must eventually leave 
her without any occupation whatever. Echo, 
being of Puritanistic lineage, holds to her 
convictions as firmly as does the bull-dog to 
his natural foe. She believes in culture, and 
thinks she has found the cultivated class : 
but the rest of us, though we have seen afar 
scintillations which seemed born of the jew- 
el of our search, always found on closer in- 
spection the diamond to be paste; and so— 
and so the Ideal Club has never been real- 
ized. 
A. M. Bishop. 


SONG. 


Dear Heart, why grieve each other so? 
I know you love me, 

I hear your whisper soft and low, 
And know you love me. 


Why say harsh words to me, dear Heart ? 
You know you love me: 

Why say so coldly, “‘We must part ” 
Because you love me ? 


I would I had the words to tell, 
How well I love you. 

Would I might all grave doubts dispel, 
And prove I love you. 


Ah! dearest, wait a little while, 
You know I love you: 

Some day with neither guilt nor guile 
You'll know I love you. 


J.-C. 
q 
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AUTHORITY. 


Is authority dethroned? If not dethron- 
ed already, will it be in some near future? 
If not likely to be dethroned, ought it to be? 
Such questions are sugyested by certain cur- 
rent complaints and current boasts. Com- 
plaints have long been rife. Authority has 
been pictured as a conscienceless tyrant, a 
cruel monster, hydra-headed, insatiate, full 
of all malice. More recently, boasting has 
begun. This tyrant has been fatally wound- 
ed; this monster’s heads have some of them 
been slain, others scotched. Its dominion 
totters to a final overthrow. 

And what is the malignant tyrant, this 
monster of evil? Of course we are not 
speaking of the authority which rests on 
force, and has a power of absolute compul- 
sion. No questions are raised about that 
sort of authority. Of the only sort which can 
be discussed, an approximate definition may 
be found in such descriptions as John Henry 
Newman's :.“* Conscience is an authority; the 
Bible is an authority; such is the church; 
such is antiquity; such are the words of the 
wise; such are hereditary lessons ; such are 
ethical truths; such are historical memories; 
such are legal laws and state maxims; such 
are proverbs ; such are sentiments, presages, 
and prepossessions.” This description is 
from a churchman’s point of view. A jurist 
might make a different enumeration. <A 
metaphysician and a practical statesman 
would not emphasize the same points. It 
is near enough to our purpose to say that 
authority includes all those prescriptions, 
rules, customs, influences and antecedents 
which tend to shape the judgments and the 
choices of men. A popular lecturer is re- 
ported as saying: “Influence is persuasion, 
authority is coercion”; but the distinction 
is less than half true. The authority which 
alone comes up for discussion is in its very 
nature non-compulsory. Law is an author- 
ity; but, in our sense of the word, not as 
laying on us an irresistible iron hand, but 


only as securing a reasonable and willing 
obedience. In all civic life men yield vol- 
untarily to authority ; swept on, it may be, 
with scarcely a recognition of the current 
that bears them, but able at any time to 
turn and row up-stream. In religion the 
great antagonist of authority, as Cardinal 
Newman puts it, is private judgment. Au- 
thority is no veséséess tyrant, for force takes 
us into quite another domain. Whatever 
tyranny there may be in authority, its victims 
all have the indefeasible right of rebellion. 
The tree cannot rebel against the ax that 
smites it. The planets cannot rebel against 
the physical law of gravitation. Human 
souls do find it possible to resist the strong- 
est claims of authority. This is, therefore, 


‘a moral power, exercised over natures en- 


dowed with freedom of will, having the 
whole play of its energies in the sphere of 
voluntary human conduct. This simple dis- 
tinction is enough to throw more than a 
shadow of doubt over the complaints al- 
ready spoken of. 
we mean it, no absolute slavery, from which 
men need emancipation. ‘There is in it no 
crushing oriental tyranny, no Napoleonic op- 
pression, no haughty compulsion like that 
of imperial Rome. : 

What do men mean, then, when they speak 
of the tyranny of authority? ‘They can mean 
only that the strength of prescriptions, rules, 
customs, influences and antecedents is so 
great that men’s judgments and choices are 
actually swayed by them, even when it would 
be for their interest to break away from the 
old lines of conduct. In this there is a large 
measure of truth. But the fault ts far less 
in the prescriptions, customs and antecedent 
influences than in the too acquiescent judg- 
ments of freely acting men. 

But is this the only danger in shaping 
human conduct? Is there no opposite dan- 
ger of caring too little for the old, and run- 
ning foolishly or insanely afterthe new ? Is 


There is in authority, as — 
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authority to be ignominiously degraded and 
entirely discarded? Such is the tendency 
of our day. Is it altogether wholesome? 
Is it really safe ? | 

The claim now-a-days is, that there may 
be a perfectly unrestrained utterance of new 
doctrines, however subversive of the old, not 
through the ordinary channels of public ut- 
terance, but in presence of the rising gener- 
ation; that no teacher in any school or in- 


stitution of learning should feel himself in 


the least fettered by the opinions of the ma- 
jority or by the authority of the past; that 
‘it is, in fact, the duty of every teacher to 
promulgate his ideas, however radical, and 
the duty of all who do not like these 
ideas to stand aside and say nothing, while 
their children and youth are indoctrinated 
with sentiments which they, the parents and 
guardians, believe to be wrong and pernici- 
ous. The only duty of such parents: and 
guardians is to select a teacher of ability, 
give him the best advantages, leave him to 
form his own opinions, and then allow him 
to teach these opinions without let or hin- 
drance. We have to answer the question, 
whether such freedom of utterance is rightly 
demanded. ‘There are various fields of hu- 
man conduct on which the justice of the 
claim may be tested. 

let us look, for example, at the sphere of 
the good citizen. He is a voluntary actor 
in this sphere. No law can compel him to 
be faithful to his civic relations, But many 
things, in a well-ordered community, come 
in to influence him to do a citizen’s duty. 
Statute laws are teachers of duty; the cus- 
toms of society conform to the laws, and 
carry their spirit further along in conduct; 
the settled sentiments of the community 
tend in the same direction. A well-meaning 
American citizen is hemmed in on every 
side by such barriers ; barriers which are not 
adamantine; which he could easily break 
through and over, but which are strong 
enough to constrain his judgment and his 
conduct. He is held by silken fetters, so soft 
that he does not think of their pressure, so 
strong that it would cost him an effort to 
break them. Are these fetters useful? Are 
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these barriers a blessing to the man and to 
the community? If we say no, we cut the 
citizen loose from all restraint. We send him 
out on the sea of life without a chart or com- 
pass. He has his own nature—let us sup- 
pose it sound and true. But human nature 
is a prey to various impulses, some useful 
and some hurtful. He has a conscience; 
but how many consciences are blunted by 
passion and self-interest! If we take from 
him all the influence of authority, we shut 
him up to a narrow round of individual ex- 
periments. He can learn nothing from oth- 
ers, at least without weighing it and testing 
it for himself. Every citizen becomes an 
isolated unit. ‘There are no consentaneous, 
harmonious movements of masses of men; 
no common impulses to sway them, to incite 
them to lofty deeds in times of national peril; 
no martyr-spirit that touches hearts prepared 
for sacrifice, and flashes like the lightning 
from soul to soul, till a whole nation is en- 
kindled and offers itself on the altar of the 
national honor. ‘The things that have made 
nations great, heroic, noble, would have no 
place among a people deaf to the voices of 
the past, sensitive to no external influences 
from the present. 

In a nation like ours, can we afford to 
cut loose from all authority? Where, then, 
would be the incentives to national glory, 
where the fountains of a swelling patriotism, 
where the barest holding-place for a nation’s 
pillars of support? National life is more 
than the aggregate of individual lives. It is 
a separate and powerful vitality, nourished 
by the’ deeds of former generations, quick- 
ened by sympathy with the feelings and sen- 
timents of many great and good men. 
There is a national pulse: and he who feels 
no responsive throb in his own veins is an 
incomplete and sorry citizen. 

The sentiments proper to a patriot and 
good citizen are not accidental: they grow 
out of direct teachings and transmitted feel- 
ings. Suppose, then, it were claimed that 


it is no matter what one’s political teaching 
is: you must not trammel the teacher by 
prescriptions and prejudices; you can not in- 
sist on aset of stereotyped opinions. Select 
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an able teacher; equip him well; then let 


-him have perfect freedom of utterance. 


How would that work for the nation’s wel- 
fare? In our common-school system we re- 
quire allegiance to the common government. 
The trustees take a formal oath; the teach- 
ers are required to “instruct the pupils in 
the principles of a free government, and to 
train them up to a true comprehension of 
the rights, duties and dignity of American 
citizenship.” Here is authority in full blast. 
The tender minds of the children are not 
left to be formed at haphazard on the sub- 
ject of civic duties. It is thought no wrong 
to the rising generation to imbue them with 
the principles of their government and with 
a love for their country. Freedom of utter- 
ance is not allowed the teacher, so far that 
he may strike at the foundations of our free 
institutions: he may not advocate a return 
to absolute monarchy, nor a lapse into an- 
archy. We say that patriotism has a stght 
tobe first in the field of thought, and judg- 
ment, and feeling; that our national welfare 
is of such vast importance that it cannot be 
left to the unaided impulses of American 
youth. We /raim them for their civic du- 
ties: we seek to inspire them with a sacred 
sentiment of love of country, and of freedom, 
and of good institutions. While we do this, 
we do not affirm that all wisdom was with 
our fathers, nor that we, who have changed 
some things in our. institutions, have nothing 
more to change. We only say that a fair 


“presumption is on the side @f our existing 


institutions; that changes, if made at all, 
should conserve the best results of the past; 
and that radical, violent changes may work 
irreparable mischief. So we ought to adhere 
to authority, while we yield it no blind obe- 
dience. And, therefore, freedom of teaching 
in political matters must have some metes 
and bounds. ‘There will always be venture- 
some theorists, sometimes very able ones, 
who take a pride in independent, unbalanced 


thinking. ‘There will always be men of a 


sensational or a demagogic spirit, whose de- 
light is to startle and dazzle plainmen. We 
tolerate such theorists, even when they pro- 
pose to sacrifice all the past for a visionary 
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future. We let them meet in conventions, 
and use the public press, and challenge pub- 
lic attention; feeling confident that a well- 
instructed community will pick out the grains 
from their heap of chaff, and blow the chaff 
away. But we do not put these extreme 
theorists in our school-rooms. We do not 
allow absolute monarchy or anarchy, so- 
cialism, nihilism, or red revolutionism, to 
be taught our children at the public ex- 
pense. 

Still more: As between plausible theories 
of government, we-have-a decided choice, 
and insist on teaching our chosen theory. 
Much can be said in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy, like that of Great Britain. Some 
of our theorists incline to give it the prefer- 
ence over our republican system. But we 
do not allow them to teach their doctrines 
in our schools. Our government is a repub- 
lic: it has a right to instil and inculcate 
republican principles. Constitutional mon- 
archy is a very respectable thing; but we 
can not, in our country, afford to advocate 
it at the public cost, to the undermining of 
a system which most of us deem so much 
better. Our presumption its in favor of free 
popular government; and this presumption 
has a right to all the advantages of authority 
—to the prescriptions, maxims, customs, in- 
fluences, and prepossessions which tend to 
give our system the first place in the hearts 
of the people. ‘There is here no injustice. 
The other form of government is not de- 
barred from a public hearing. If it is really 
superior, it will work its way in the end to a 
full acceptance. The change will be so 
gradual that no harm will result. While the 
old is giving way, there will be time to fash- 
ion and prepare the new. No cataclysm 
will ensue; no anarchy nor bloodshed will 
mark the transition. In Great Britain the 
presumption is the other way. If, as is not 
unlikely, the monarchical theory wanes there, 
and the republican theory comes to prevail, 
it is infinitely better that the latter assume 
the onus probandi; that it contest and win 
against odds every inch of ground. That 
will give a peaceful and healthful transition, 
instead of the bloody alternations which 
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have dimmed the glory and sapped the 
strength of fickle and fiery France. 

For another test of the claims of authority, 
we may take the maxims of propriety in hu- 
man conduct. Civilized communities have 
agreed that certain things are proper and 
decent in a well ordered society, and certain 
other things improper and indecent. On 
some points of propriety these communities 
may be mistaken. Less civilized peoples 
make a stumbling block of things which we 
deem proper. ‘The Turk keeps his women 
closely veiled in public; the Englishman de- 
lights to show off his charming princesses 
and ladies of rank. Civilized Greece shut 
up wives at home; the Roman matron was 
given a much larger liberty. In our own 
day the dictates of feminine dress are arbi- 
trary, and in some respects absurd. We can 
leave aside all such minor points, determin- 
ed as they are by caprice or fashion. But 
we have remaining certain dictates of pro- 
priety which all civilized peoples respect, 
which only fanatics transgress. ‘The (Quak- 
eress who walked unclad into a New Eng- 
land meeting-house was a fanatic; and we 
can not wonder that the Puritans abhorred 
her (however unjustly) and her co-religion- 
ists. A decent attire is the first mark of 
civilization among heathen tribes lifted by 
Christian teachings. 

If a party or sect should arise among us, 
boldly proclaiming a return to this heathen 
simplicity, it would be an intolerable offense, 
and the community would at once put it 
down. If a teacher of children should in- 
dulge in such freedom of teaching, he would 
be as rank a fanatic as the New England 
(uakeress, and be as summarily dealt with. 
For less offenses the rule holds good in the 
corresponding degree. While profane speech 
is rarely punished by the civil law, it is 
frowned on in respectable families, and ban- 
ned from the teacher’s desk. The hard 
drinker is not imprisoned for his habits; but 
if he should try, in a school-room, to indoc- 
trinate his pupils in the theory and practice 
of intemperance, his occupation would be 
gone. ‘There are various improprieties of 


conduct, not gross nor criminal, which so- 
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ciety tolerates in individuals, but does not 
allow to be taught to its children and youth. 
The teacher, in a well-ordered community, 
must not be outlandish in dress, nor clown. 
ish in manners, nor wild in behavior. If his 
freedom includes these things, society pro- 
tects itself by withdrawing the young from 
his presence. In points where no principle 
is at stake, a decent regard for the opinions 
and prejudices of the community practically 
limits individual freedom. Social improve- 
ments in things unessential are obliged, very 
properly, to make their way slowly, and to 
overcome the presumptions from antecedent 
usages. 

Where conduct is not immediately in- 
volved, the claims of authority may be such 
that no teacher can fly in the face of it. 
Scientific truth has some inalienable rights 
that cannot be yielded to individual caprice. 
The consensus of scientific men is a court 
from which there is no appeal. Few men 
have searched out for themselves the facts 
relating to our solar system; but we trust 
the unanimous voice of the astronomers. 
We are simply amused at the obstinacy of 
our anti-Galileo, the Reverend John Jasper, 
when he declares that “the sun do move” 
around the earth; but no Jasper, black or 
white, would be allowed to teach our chil- 
dren this astronomical heresy. Alchemy 
was once believed in: would it be suffered 
now to take the place of chemistry, when 
some erratic teacher chose to espouse iit ? 

We may turn now to the province of Eth- 
ics. Ethics is the theory of which morals is 
the practice. Men agree substantially as to 
practical morality; they differ as to its theo- 
retical grounds. Some ethical theories seem 
unimportant in their deviations from accus- 
tomed teachings; others are more or less 
revolutionary. Is no restraint to be put on 
any new teaching? ‘Those theories have 
access to the public ear; they can be printed 
and spread broadcast in the community. 
But shall they be /augh/in our schools, at 
the caprice of the individual teacher? ‘There 
is, for example, a theory that right and 
wrong doing depend, not on the choices of a 
freely acting moral nature, but on an inflex- 
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ible environment. What seems freedom of 
will is a delusion. All human actions are 
determined by an irresistible necessity. Ex- 
cellent men have held and promulgated this 
theory. Possibly more hold it now than we 
suppose, in these days of a rampant mate- 
rialism—more than at any previous time. 
Thought is free; the press is free; public 
assemblies are free: the advocates of this 
theory of ethics can go on holding and pro- 
mulgating it to the bitter end, But the 
large majority of our people are not yet 
ready to adopt it. ' They believe in freedom 
of will, in self-determining moral natures. 
They rear their families on this old-time the- 
ory: on this theory they make their laws and 
punish their criminals. Suppose, now, that 
in our schools and public seminaries of learn- 
ing there should arise a race of instructors 
who are necessarians; teaching that a child 
cannot help doing wrong, and that a crimi- 
nal cannot help breaking the law. Here. is 
a theory of ethics adapted to produce imme- 
diate and disastrous results. The guardians 
of the young see at once that it is revolu- 
tionary, destructive of good order in the 
school-room, in the family, in society at 
large. What would they do with this new 
race of teachers? What could they do, but 
withdraw their charges from such instruc- 
tion? ‘There is surely a strong and time- 
honored presumption in favor of the old 
doctrine of human responsibility. By that 
doctrine many generations of self-restraining 
men and women have been trained in the 
past. It has the “promise and potency” of 
a healthful influence on innumerable gener- 
ations to come. ‘There is no higher dictate 
than self-preservation; and the self-preserva- 
tion of society demands that the old doc- 
trine have a first and full hearing in every 
family and every school. Here is certainly 
a case where freedom of teaching must not 
be allowed its fullest possible play. 

And there ave moral teachings and influ- 
ences so flagrantly immoral as to make any 
public utterance an offence against the com- 
mon weal. Such are the free-love doctrines 


and practices of the Oneidacommunity. Such 
are the most repulsive phases of Mormon- 
Vor. 
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ism. There comes a time when the civil 
law interferes to restrain immoral teachings, 
as it restrains indecent publications. 

How, then, will it be in the kindred 
province of religion? ‘There is no end to 
the ridicule heaped on those who object to 
the freest utterances of religious or anti-re- 
ligious opinions. How, it is asked, can you 
fetter the seeker after truth? And how can 
you restrain him from promulgating the truth 
that he thinks he has found? He may be 
mistaken, but we are not his keepers. Re- 
ligion is an open field, and he who walks out 
therein, exploring its bounds, finding for him- 
self the green pastures and still waters that 
suit him best, must have no padlock on his 
lips. He must be at liberty, not only to cry 
aloud to the Father of his spirit, but to echo 
the Father’s answering voice. If no voice 
comes to him, if the universe seems dumb 
to his appeal, he must be allowed to utter 
his disappointment; to declare that there is 
no God, no soul, no future world; to make 
the welkin ring with the cry of despair. 
Well, all this is freely done in our day. Writ- 
ers and speakers give forth their negations 
and their erratic affirmations with the largest 
liberty. They find their fit audience, wheth- 
er few ormany. But in addition to this they 
claim the right of instilling into the minds 
of the young all their own doubts, and de- 
nials, and assertions; their destructive and 
constructive hypotheses. Whose business Is 
it to interfere? ‘Thought ts free as air: let 


it fly forth unbidden, and flash unopposed 


into every breathing soul. That is the claim: 
is it a fair one? 

Religion is an atmosphere. ‘lhe atmos- 
phere may be clear or murky, light or dense: 
but it is essential to man’s spiritual nature. 
In some religious atmosphere the nations 
of the earth have dwelt. If a few degraded 
tribes have acknowledged no religious aspir- 
ations, they show by contrast the universal- 
ity and strength of the religious feeling. 
Certain nations go by the name of Christian, 
and these are the foremost nations of the 
world. The Christian religion is a detinite 
thing. Held in somewhat varying forms, it 
is in each form a living and powerful influence 
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to the people who hold it. 
its excrescences, which are human accretions; 
and if we penetrate to its heart and center, 
we find among Christian nations a system of 
belief to which they owe their purest moral- 
ity, their noblest incentives, their dearest 
and brightest hopes. _ It is a system with a 
history, and with historic foundations. It 
is stronger now than it ever was before. It 
has shown an increasing power to bless the 
human race. Furthermore, it is a system 
which proclaims the need of its own teach- 
ings. Qn its theory of the world, the world 
can not do without it, can not be left in ig- 
norance of its claims. It asserts a universal 
human weakness, and to that weakness it 
offers restorative help. Here is.a_ trans- 
forming element, an_ all-important safe- 
guard. If the young grow up without 
it, they lose the most potent influence for 
good. If they are taught to despise it, 
they are put on a false track for their whole 
career. 

Such opinions are held by the great ma- 
jority in Christian lands. A small minority, 
respectable in ability and influence, think 
the Christian religion is outgrown, and now 
worse than useless. ‘They utter their views 
in public; they gain a foremost hearing in 
magazines and reviews, as well as in more 
solid publications. Noone denies them this 
right. But when they come, as many of 
them do, to claim an equal hearing in our 
public schools, the matter assumes a very 
different aspect. Antecedent probability 
among us is in favor of the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘The presumption, thus far, is over- 
whelming on the side of its teachings. Can 
a Christian community look on with indiffer 
ence while its dearest possessions are taken. 
from it? Can it, without a protest, see itself 
robbed of the guardianship of its children? 
Can it stand by unmoved and hear its most 
sacred beliefs disparaged and sneered at in 
the presence of its youth? No more than 
the patriot can be indifferent while the doc- 
trines of disloyalty are taught to his family. 
He would not nourish a progeny of rebels ; 
he must teach his children his own principles 
of loyalty, imbue them with his own love of 
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country and our free institutions. The Chris- 
tian’s faith is vital to his citizenship ina heav- 
enly country. It is a prime dictate of al- 
legiance to the great government of Him 
whom he believes to be King of kings and 
Lord of lords. He is not to be called a 
fanatic, he is not to be teased and harried, 
for acting on this only consistent view of his 
responsibilities. It is the logical outcome of 
positions held for many centuries by multi- 
tudes of reasonable and cool-headed men. 
If their belief is all a mistake, the world will, 
in due time, find it out. but till it is proved 
a mistake, he must adhere to his faith and 
follow out his teachings. The presumption 
on the side of those teachings is still enor- 
mous. It is the sheerest audacity to claim 
that both sides have an equal standing in 
the court of Christian nations. 

In our public educational system we show 
a sufficiently tender regard for men of di- 
vergent views, when we simply secularize the | 
schools. We do not force the religious 
views of the majority upon the small minor 
ity. But it is a compact with two sides. 
If the general belief is not to be inculcated 
in our schools, neither is it to be assailed. 
Freedom of utterance is not to be carried by 
teachers to the extent of opposing and un- 
dermining in any public way the general 
Christian faith—a faith consecrated by so 
many millions of worthy lives; a faith which 
has in it so much that is pure and noble, its 
opponents themselves being judges; a faith 
which has behind it so many hallowed usages, 
prescriptions, influences and prepossessions, 
in short, so much of genuine and command. 
ing authority. 

There will come a time in many lives 
when all ethical and religious questions are 
to be re-opened. Authority cannot stifle in- 
quiry, even on the most sacred themes. 
But such inquiries demand a maturer mind, 
a wiser and more candid judgment, than we 
find in the school, or usually in the college. 
It is the height of folly to precipitate these 
inquiries on the crude and thoughtless years 
of early life. ‘To take away the teachings of 


the great and sacred past, is to tumble the 
unfledged bird out of its only safe nest, to 
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bid a toddling child shoulder the heavy ar- 
mor of a full-grown man. 

Let us fully understand the point of our 
discussion. The question is not, whether 
there has been too much blind adherence to 
authority: doubtless there has been. It is 
not, whether there should be progress in 
things political, social, ethical, religious: 
doubtless there should be; and the prophets 
and champions of true progress deserve ex- 
cellently of their fellow-men. In many 
places and in many ways there has been 
need of reform; and there is need of it still. 
We ought not to settle down content with 
what is oppressive, either in our government- 
al and social framework, or in our inner and 
spiritual life. ‘The question is not, whether 
it is lawful for one to break away from old 
opinions and beliefs, even if he stands alone: 
reformers have always started out single- 
handed. Nor is it whether, if the fire burns 
in one’s bones, he should weakly stifle it: 
‘the prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream.” If it be but a dream, it may stir 
the world to a higher ideal and a nobler 
life. The question ¢s, whether there are 
sentiments and usages and principles so 
deeply rooted in the past as to have a strong 
presumption in their favor; a presumption 
so strong that the proband? is altogether 
on the innovator. And further, whether 
there are institutions and beliefs so sacred 
to the majority in cettain civilized commu- 
nities, and deemed by them so fundament- 
ally important to good government, good 
morals, and good religion, that the minority 
have no right to use the common funds and 
common endowments in tearing them down. 
And especially, whether freedom of utter- 
ance in public schools and educational insti- 
tutions and learned societies is to be un- 
der no possible check; to be limited only 
by individual caprice and sensational con- 
ceit. 

Or the question may be stated thus: Is 
the centrifugal movement in the world’s pro- 


uress to recognize no counterbalancing cen-: 


tripetal force? It is an old saying that some 
are born to be radicals, and others conserva- 
tives; and that the safe progress of society 
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results from the equipoise of the elements 
they represent. ‘There have always been, in 
the leading nations, two opposing camps. If 
the one had altogether prevailed, there would 
have been no progress ; if the other, a pro- 
gress so rapid and wild as to throw the world 
back into chaos. Sometimes, among these 
best nations, the conservatives have been too 
strong, and the dial has gone a few degrees 
backward: such times were those which saw 
the Ceesarism of pagan Rome, and the later 
terrors of the Romish hierarchy. Sometimes 
the radicals have bounded madly forward, 
and led to such scenes as those of the French 
Revolution. Radicalism is a tangential force, 
needing ever its due counterpoise. The two 
working together beget harmony, life, pro- 
gress; as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces of the solar system preserve the £os- 
mos, the beautiful order—while yet the earth 
and its sister planets go speeding on at a 
really tremendous pace. Such a counter- 
poise there must be in the moral and spirit- 
ual world. Its need is recognized by the 
champions of that type of religion which 
rests most on authority. Cardinal Newman, 
for example, in speaking-of the perpetual 
conflict between authority and private judg- 
ment, makes this assertion: “It is the vast 
Catholic body itself, and it only, which af- 
fords an arena for both combatants in that 
awful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for 
the very life of religion, viewed in its large 
operations and its history, that the warfare 
should be incessantly carried on.” And he 
proceeds to show from his point of view, how 
infallibility, as claimed by his Church, and 
reason, with its ceaseless tugging at its teth- 
er, constitute the needed forces: and so 
Catholic christendom “presents a continu- 
ous picture of authority and private judg- 
ment alternately advancing and retreating as 
the ebb and flow of the tide.” This is from 


a champion of conservatism. Can not the 
thorough-going radical make a like conces- 
sion? If he can not, must we not make it 
for him? We can no more give ourselves, 
without safeguards, into the hands of blind 
iconoclasts, than we can settle down into the 
opposite extreme of subservience and inac- 
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tion: The Greeks had a wise maxim, 
“Nothing too much”; translated by the 
Romans into ‘Ne guid nimis.” It is a 
good motto for us. If a golden mean is 
anywhere valuable and invaluable, it is in 


Annetta. 
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the teachings that regulate human conduct 
and bear on human destiny. All hail to the 
genuine man of progress! A blessing on the 
men of the past who have left us so rich a 
legacy. 
M. Kellogg. 


ANNETTA. 
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Ropney Bett had put a question to which 

one might naturally suppose he would de- 
mand an immediate response. 
Annetta, instead of answering, asked anoth- 
er and irrelevant question, his mind went 
promptly off upon the new track without 
any apparent shock to his sensibilities. 

“Larry O'Toole!” he echoed, ‘Why, I 
can’t tell unless I refer to the book.” And 
he met that glance of gentle upraiding, which 
_he-had once before missed seeing, with an 
air of perfect openness. 

“Would you mind looking into the mat- 
ter now, Rodney ?” 

at all.” 

Following Bell, as reentering the house 
he marched toward the office, Annetta’s 
thoughts were resting comfortably upon his 
behavior. What a weight off her mind to 
think he might be able to explain things she 
could not understand. 

“How long since Larry O”’Toole quit 
work ?” 

Rodney had evidently been pondering her 
query while, at much waste of matches, he 
succeeded in lighting the gas ; Annetta wait- 
ing meekly in darkness material and mental 
for the deferred illumination. The jet—a 
long vicious tongue—sputtering up at last, 
Annetta drew forth the pay-roll, and Rodney 
_ went diligently to bend over it with her, his 
short forefinger following her slender one 
down the list of names. 

H’m, let me see— ” 

“ Here it is, Rodney.” 

“Yes; O'Toole, Larry ”—sweeping across 


Yet when. 


the page to where “ Paid off” marked the 
close of certain hieroglyphics. 

Rodney’s stubby index pausing there, his 
eyes climbed the appropriate column. 

“What date is that at the top, Netta? 
the seventeenth, isn’t it? Look for your- 
self. ‘There, you have it. O'Toole was paid 
off on the seventeenth.” 

He stood up and gazed full in her face, as 
with candid inquiry touching her object in 
thus catechizing him. 

* But, Rodney ”—wrinkling her brows— 
‘don’t you think that Larry has been gone | 
two weeks from camp instead of three days, 
as this indicates?” | 

“Why, no, he hasn’t; unless— ” 

But Annetta hastened to lay. before him 
with a minuteness purely feminine, just how 
she happened to be in possession of the 
facts of Larry’s particular case. 

Bell listened until prepared to interrupt 
with a *‘ By Jove! Netta, I think vou’re right.” 

“I know I’m right. For there’s Maggy 
to back what I say, and Mrs. O’Toole”— 
uttering these names triumphantly, and with 
the conclusive air of a child—or woman— 
unaccustomed to have her unadorned word 
hold good. 

“Mrs. O”’loole would certainly have no 
object in telling me how Larry has been 
walking over to North Beach every working 
day for a fortnight, if it isn’t true. I went 
to see her, Rodney, intending to find out 
directly, if I couldn't indirectly. I had been 
studying the pay-roll quite carefully—because 
—because—why should I disguise the truth 
from you? Some one has been calling your 


honesty into question, and your method of 


. 
| 


know. 
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keeping the pay-roll is a particular point upon 
which he urged investigation.” 

Annetta had not meant, at starting, to be 
so explicit. But how could she refrain, with 
Rodney staring at her as if for full explan- 

ation of her extraordinary conduct? 

- When she ended in some confusion, won- 
dering if she would be able to refuse to tell 
who had been talking, Rodney still eyed her, 
and so blankly that her winning smile, spon- 
taneously springing forth to disarm expected 
wrath, was nothing more to him than toa 
stone the flicker of a stray sunbeam over its 
hard surface. The anticipated question as 
to her counsellor did not come. Rodney 
began instead to say in his most disconnect- 
ed fashion, and yet with pompous hems and 
haws: 

“I think—though of course I can’t keep 
all these things in my head—that O'Toole 


was one of a half-dozen boys ‘sacked’ some- ° 


where along about the beginning of the 
month.” 

“On the third, Rodney.” 

‘Ahem! Had to reduce the force, you 
But cash didn’t rain down from 
heaven or spring up out of the ground to 
settle with ‘em. So, for fear they'd kick, I 
sent ’em with a ‘recommend’ to Seth Orms- 
»y—big contractor—friend of mine. He 
zave every last one of ’em work.” 

‘But why is Larry credited with the two 
weeks?” Annettta continued pleasantly, 
anxious to have the whole matter cleared up 
that she might smile away Dr. Bernard’s 
suspicions. 

“He isn’t! How do you know he is?” 
Rodney burst in. 

‘Don’t these «marks”?—finding certain 
slanting lines with her eye first, then her fin- 
wer, 

But Rodney, examining the page, inter- 
rupted as domineeringly as ever Tom in the 
old days, “How do you know that the 
amount set down here includes pay for the 
fortnight? Have you reckoned up Larry’s 
whole time from the day Tom took him on ? 
\re you prepared to state that the sum giv- 
en him wasn’t due on the third ?” 

“Tam not, Rodney. But—” meeting his 
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overbearing manner with rising spirit—“TI 
will look at your figures and see if they are 
correct.” 

“Very well,” Rodney returned, modifying 
his attitude somewhat, ‘Shall we go over the 
book together?” 

“That is what I wish.” 

Bell jerked the ledger away from Annetta 
and towards himself, talking fast as he noisi- 
ly turned the leaves. 

“T don’t object to having my accounts 
overhauled. Every thing I do is done 
straight, you bet. My books are open to 
any angel or devil who wants to pry into 
them. We've got to go ’way back. Let me 
see. ‘Tom died in September—lord! What 
am I saying? I ought to know that date— 
the thirty-first of December—well enough. 
I've written it time and time over. M’m. 
Larry was hired in November? No; earlier. 
October—September. Here it is: ‘O’Toole, 
Larry.’ Now you understand—” straighten- 
ing himself up and shaking the pencil drawn 
out for service at her, “the men’s wages had 
been running behind long before Tom died.” 

“T have reason to know it,” Annetta 
sighed. 

“Well, we’ve got to find how many days 
Larry was on duty each month, how much, 
in little trifling sums, he drew, and—” con- 
sulting his watch, “had we better start at it 
this evening?” 

** How late is it?” 

“Half past ten. If you're not in any par- 
ticular rush—” 

Annetta merely shook her head. She did 
not care to explain her impulsive longing to 
know Rodney free from any possible charge, 
even of carelessness. 

“Very well; I'll come to-morrow evening,” 
Rodney said. “Got an engagement with 
the boys, but I'll get off so’s to be here at 
half-past seven.” 

He had closed the book. 

“ But Rodney—” 

“ Well?” 

** Pray tell me who were the men dis- 
missed on the same date?” 

As Larry ?” 

Bell’s manner of speech, grown smooth 
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and gay, instantly deteriorated toward inco- 
herence. He hummed and hawed again, 
tweaked his mustache, fussed over the leaves 
of the ledger without seeming to look at 
anything in particular, and finally mumbled, 
“IT don’t remember; but I can get the names 
from Tompkins.” 


~~'Tompkins, now casually referred to, was 


a young person whom Rodney had recently 


‘hired as his special clerk and factotum. 


‘“Never mind: Maggy knows,” Annetta 
answered. ‘ Of course, ’twill be worth while 
to see if the same mistake has been made 
with regard to them as in Larry’s case.” 

Bell did not permit Annetta’s indirect as- 
sertion to pass unchallenged. 

‘*What do you mean by talking about a 
mistake before you know there’s been any ?” 

Annetta laughed cheerfully. “‘You needn’t 
be so cross. We'll lay the subject over un- 
til to-morrow evening.” 

This said, Rodney became passably good- 
humored, and remarking that his hostess 
seemed tired and sleepy, he asked, suiting 


-an off-hand action to the words, if he 


mightn’'t help her lock up for the night. As 
he clicked the latches and clapped the blinds 


of that window which opened out of the 


office upon the small private street leading 
to the stables, Annetta’s house-wifely eye 
fell upon the burned matches he had scat- 
tered about. She was still gathering these 
together when Rodney announced all secure, 


‘and proceeded, somewhat unceremoniously, 


to extinguish the gas. 
Such was now his hilarity of spirits, that 


he would straightway have embraced Annet- 


ta; but she contrived to elude his groping 
arms. Nevertheless, he departed laughingly 


“through the office door, which being bolted 


after him, Annetta hastened through the 
lonesome silence of ‘Tom’s chamber, and so 
got up-stairs into her own. 

With such promptitude did Bell re-enter 
the house on the following evening that An- 
netta was excited to merry comment. 

“What's going to happen, Rodney? Did 
you come to tell me the skies are falling?” 

He did not wait to be ushered into the 
office. 


Annetta. 


in a damned pretty muddle now. 


Dee, 


When Annetta joined him there, he was 
seated at the desk, and had pulled all the 
ledgers into confusion. He whirled around 
as she approached, and lifted his brows upon 
her with mild interrogation. 

“Well?” 

“Well!” 

Where is it?” 

“The pay-roll ? Why ‘twas in that third 
compartment—no ; on the right.” 

“T’ve got every book out. See for your- 
self. It is not among them.” 

Annetta examined the scattered ledyers. 
Her air of easy certainty changed to one of 
troubled indecision. She found herself 
launched upon a search which proved long 
and anxious. She had Maggy in, vainly to 
question her. She opened every drawer of 
the desk, now (like Tom’s chamber) in rigor- 
ous and melancholy order. 

Meanwnile, Bell walked the floor bluster- 
ing. The book should have been given him 
to keep. Nobody ever meddled with any- 
thing in his office. Why wasn’t the door 
leading into the back-yard kept locked? 
Nor did he seem to hear when Annetta 
declared that it hadn’t been opened since 
she had closed and bolted it after him 
the previous evening. What was to hinder 
tramps from getting intothe house that way, 
and walking off with whatever they could 
lay their thieving hands on? The men’s 
time, the accounts of their wages, would be 
If the 
confounded book didn’t turn up, it must be 
advertised, and a reward—a big reward— 
offered for it. He'd pay twenty-five or even 
fifty dollars out of his own pocket sooner 
than not get it back! 

The book failed to turn up, then or af- 
terward, although notice of its loss duly 
appeared in the public prints. As for An- 
netta’s mild investigations into Rodney’s 
conduct of affairs, many things conspired to 
lead her to forget all about them. Whom 
else than Rodney had she to lean upon 
in the business troubles thickening about 
her? | | 
The very sorrowful day was at hand when 
she must nervously discuss the civil suit 
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instituted by Calson to force a judicial ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of his claim. 

In vain Bell harangued Annetta upon her 
too evident distress. 

‘He hasn't a scratch of Tom’ s pen to sub- 
stantiate his statements, Netta. He'll never 
cet judgment, or if he does, you know, we'll 
take precious good care ‘tis never satisfied.” 

This door of hope, although hinged to 
swing both ways, seemed to offer Annetta no 
egress from her difficulties. She grieved 
like the tender-hearted young woman she 
was, 

“How dreadful to be at war with my 
brother's old friend. Oh, if Tom might 
only whisper one word across the gulf !—I 
wish I had approved the claim.” 

‘Nonsense! I tell you the man hasn't 
a legal leg to stand on.” 

This Rodney could declare and reiterate 
with great vigor. Yet not three hours be- 
fore, during a chance interview with Calson, 
he had acknowledged in the most friendly 
manner a personal conviction of the justice 
of Calson’s cause. 

Another matter bore heavily upon Annet- 
ta’s hopes. ‘The property owners all along 
the interminable’ line of the road ex- 
tension had protested, basing their action 
upon an alleged flaw in the contract. 

‘They've engaged Calson’s lawyer,” Rod- 
ney explained, “ which leads me to believe 
that Calson himself is at the bottom of the 
_fuss. Darn his ugly pictures! The merest 
rumof that the property owners might 
combine, made collections miserably thin ! 
We're ina devilish close box, and no mis- 
take. As the Frenchman said, ‘ Money’s 
ver intoxicated’ with us, eh, Netta ?” 

Kodney’s attempted imitation of a foreign 
accent was not clever: yet he appeared to 
enjoy it hugely. And indeed, the condition 
oft affairs which he had described, although 
melancholy enough, had no visible effect 
upon his spirits. His air was one of boun- 
 teous prosperity. Whatever pinch Annetta 

might be made to feel, he had not yet lacked 
the wherewithal to enjoy fine clothing, fine 
suppers, fast teams. 

If his business activity had been bonne in 
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Tom’s time, it was almost notorious now. 
He seemed to have interests afoot in many 
parts of the city, for in many parts was his 
workaday figure well known. He drove here, 
there, and everywhere; from “camp” to 
“camp,” from ‘‘dump” to “dump,” along 
crowded streets and unfinished roads, al- 
ways at the same tearing pace. Yet rack as 
faithful ** Dick ” might, the beast never could 
get his master quickly enough to any jour- 
ney's end. 

Kumor said that Rodney's long hours of 
incessant hurry often ran into nights of wild 
jollity. However this may be, he sometimes 
presented himself before Annetta in a state 
of heaviness and exhaustion, which excited 
her pity. Not but that she rated him sound- 
ly for his overwork. _ 

‘What is the matter with you, you insuf- 
ferably stupid fellow!” she exclaimed one 
evening. “ Are you going to sleep before 
my very face ?” 

Her trenchant tones did not prevent Rod- 
ney from surrendering his lolling head more 
utterly to the sofa’s arm. 

“T know I’m stupid,” he mumbled. “Go 
away, and don’t look at me. Just throw a 
shawl across my shoulders and let me alone 
for half-an-hour. I'll wake up then as bright 
as a dollar, and we'll talk business. Lord” 
—with a restless toss of arms that struck an 
observer as a trifle too short for his body— 
‘how my muscles ache—and my head—is 
—like—to—sp—lit.” 

Annetta stood watching him as his eyes, 
after rolling a little under weighted lids clos- 
ed, and his thickish red lips fell apart. How 
peacefully he slept! His forehead, encroach- 
ed upon but slightly by blonde hair, worn 
immaculately smooth, was as fair and free 
from lines as a child’s. 

Then Annetta grew merrily pitiless, 
“Home with you!” she scolded. “And 
don’t come here again of an evening when 
you ought to be abed!” repeating as many - 
of her words in the form of ejaculations as 
were needed, accompanied with shoulder- 
shakings to arouse him. 

Rodney sat up reluctantly; but once 
awake, seemed to have no idea of accepting 
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his summary dismissal. Even the mere wink 
of sleep so adroitly stolen had refreshed him. 


After talking over Calson’s suit and the dead-. 


lock in the affairs of the road extension, 
an é/an of youthful ardor moved him toward 
a more attractive theme. Suddenly, when 
Annetta was least expecting it, he reiterated 
the question, in substance if not in form, 
which she. had already parried. . 

“Netta, why do you keep me in misery 
until the darned old estate is settled ?” 

Nor were his words so supplicating as one 
might imagine. His tones took on the tri- 
umph of a successful wooing. Possessory 
anticipation boldly sunned itself in his laugh- 
ing glance. He walked across the room to 
seize Annetta’s hand and make buoyant an- 
nouncement. 

“You're to belong to me sooner or later: 
why not sooner?” 

“To belong to you!” 

Annetta’s mockery was very light, although 
she diligently resumed control of her fingers. 

“Of course,” pompously doubling his 
chin. “Else you wouldn't have encouraged 
my attentions.” 

Annetta stared at him in unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

“ And—and people expect us to marry.” 

Annetta had suffered him to stand near 
her. She now impulsively drew back from 
him as an embodiment of the expectation 
referred to so complacently. 

“Rodney,” said she, quivering a little with 
indignation, ‘‘must I infer that you have 
allowed remarks to be made—our names to 
be coupled? Who has dared—” 

‘All the boys in camp,” Rodney began 
comfortably. 

“The boys in camp! 
rant boors !” 


Those rude, igno- 


“You don’t let me finish : the boys gossip, 


of course, though not in my presence. And 
—and all Tom’s old friends say—” 

* Name a single one of Tom’s old friends '” 
with an air of scornful incredulity. 

* Ahem! adozen if you please; Ben Leavitt 
spoke to me about it only yesterday. Said 
he supposed we'd settled other matters quick- 


er than those of the estate. And Jim—” 
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“Do you mean Dr. Bernard ?” 

“Who else? Jim told me ’twas reported 
about town that we are already married—se- 
cretly, you know. Wish ’twas true, Netta.” 

Had any one ventured to predict to An- 
netta before this conversation began that 
she could be so angry with Rodney Bell, she 
would have laughed in pleased unbelief. 
What if from a gentle tolerance of Rodney’s 
shortcomings she had been gradually grow- 
ing into a cheerful blindnessto them? ‘The 
process was checked at once, and violently. 
All Rodney’s worst faults importuned her 
from his present attitude. | 

Her indignation was by no means silent. 
Mr. Leavitt nor Dr. Bernard nor Rodney 
escaped her flaming scorn. When she had 
lashed the three with a woman’s only weap- 
on, she singled out one name for contemptu- 
ous repetition. 

“Dr. Bernard!” | 

“Yes,” explained Rodney, rather enjoying 
her exhibition of temper, “and Jim said 
that if I hadn’t got Netta yet, I was to get 
her by all means, fair or foul, as quickly as 
possible.” 

“*Netta!’” echoed the angry girl. “No; 
quietly insolent as Dr. Bernard is, he would 
never be so gratuitously impudent.” 

“You haven’t objected to my calling you 
that,” said Rodney, a trifle sullenly. 

“Ah, you insufferable idiot! how did you 
answer Dr. Bernard? Repeat every word, 
sir !” 

“Oh, I—ahem! I told him that I’d never 
proposed to you yet, and wouldn't, of course, 
until the estate should be settled.” 

“Not dreaming that Dr. Bernard’s sole 
aim was to induce you to repose entire con- 
fidence in him!” 

-Annetta’s utterance was scornful; yet, in 
truth, her imperious anxiety was somewhat 
appeased. How would it have been aug- 
mented had she known just what had taken 
place. 

“Your sweet little principal’s the very — 
woman of all women for you, Rodney,” Dr. 
Bernard had declared with mellow cordiality. 
‘But I guess you don't need any one to tell 
you that. You’ve played your hand for 
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every spot ’twas worth since Bartmore threw 
up his.” 

Then Rodney? Well, out of his brim- 
ming elation and self-confidence, he had, at 
first, merely winked. Pressed further, he 
had acknowledged that the wedding would 
come off as soon as “‘she” could put aside 
her mourning. 

Now, in Annetta’s presence, by way of 
setting her ejaculations at naught, Rodney 
sputtered with an access of offended dignity, 
‘ Jim’s a very particular friend of mine.” 

Annetta laughed. “‘ His conduct proves it.” 

\What do you mean?” 

‘‘Promise to behave reasonably, and I’ll 
tell you. It was this ‘very particular friend’ 
who urged me to look into your method of 
keeping the pay-roll. You remember I said 
some one had been warning me.” 

I don't remember. You didn't say 
anything about Jim.” 

‘“T thought it wiser not to mention names. 
But I’ve changed my mind. Dr. Bernard 
is far from being a friend of yours. Bear 
this enlightenment patiently and show your- 
self a man.” 

But Rodney chose to show himself a man 
in a fashion other than self-control. An 
angry redness rushed to the very roots of his 
sleek hair. His mind seemed to be blown 
a dozen different» ways, as by contending 
draughts of thought. | 

‘Did Jim dare—the idea of your keeping, 
such a thing from me! I'll kill the damned 
sneak! Nobody shall defame me and live!” 

Annetta’s temper had reached its highest 
point. She broke into a soft ripple of mer- 
riment. 

“QO, Rodney! I’ve heard expressions so 
like those before—not from your lips! ’Tis 
plainly to be seen upon what model you 
have formed yourself. The original was not 
without power ; the imitation is ludicrous.” 

Rodney pretended disdainful ignorance of 
A\nnetta’s meaning. Yet his adoption of 


certain forms of speech and of an overbear- 
ing manner, pecujiarly Tom Bartmore’s, had 
not been unconscious. 

“IT mean blood!” he shouted, really en- 
raged. 
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He strutted about, flaring his nostrils and 
snapping his eyelids as his wont was when 
unable to gaze frankly. 

“I’m not to be laughed at. I come of a 
killing family. My mother shot two bur- 
glars before I was born, and my brother 
Jonas let daylight into a fellow who insulted 
him.” 

Annetta laughed until tears wet her curl- 
ing lashes. She used her first controllable 
breath however to restore peace; following up 
her pleadings by a solemn assurance that un- 
less her visitor modified his behaviour, she 
would leave the room and refuse to see him, 
she finally induced Rodney to be silent. 

‘*T have something very serious indeed, to 
say to you, Rodney !” she declared, her man- 
ner suiting her words. 

Whether or not the young man apprehend- 
ed her meaning, he consented to perch him- 
self in a chair, or rather on its very edge, 
his chin doubled between the stiff flare of 
his standing collar, his eyelids still busy. 
Then Annetta, not untouched by this evi- 
dent perturbation, yet intent upon her pur- 
pose, stood before him, explaining with wo- 
manly gentleness of tone and glance why he 
must forever give over the futile hopes he 
had held in regard to herself. 

“IT cannot care for you, Rodney. Don’t 
you fancy that my indifference may be over- 
come. I wish to save you pain. I should 
have spoken out before. I will even tell 
you what I have never breathed to a living 
soul ; for you have been like a brother to me 
since God took mine. I care for 
somebody else, before whom all other men 
seem insignificant, untrustworthy. If I never . 
see —him—again, it will make no difference 
except in—suffering.” 

The last word, whispered, and with a suf- 
focative sense of its meaning, though in con- 
fession, was prompted by the tenderest sym- 
pathy for what Rodney might now be feel- 
ing. Did she not know the pangs of a 
despised affection ? 

Her listener's uneasiness had visibly in+ 
creased. Curious as were its manifestations, 
Annetta had no smile. Her tears fell, large 
and slow, as poor Rodney sat there, the 
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briskness, the fury, the vanity, the gayety— 
all that could animate—utterly gone out of 
him. His one determination appeared to 
be to avoid any encountering of her glance; 
to which end he diligently craned his neck, 
lifting his chin safely over this or the other 
point of his collar, and turning his head to 
right or to left, wherever she was not. 

- Awaiting some speech from him, Annetta 
only caught a mumble of ‘Suit. yourself,” 
and falling back, grieved and disappointed, 
she impetuously dashed away her tears. 

Rodney rose after an ungracious silence, 
and, crossing the room, took up his shining 
beaver, which he donned with an air of ir- 
resolution. 

“Tam sorry if I have wounded you, Rod- 
ney,” Annetta murmured wistfully. 

He thrust his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, snapped his eyelids at a picture 
hung high on the opposite wall, before he 
said, surlily: | 

“T hope for your own sake, you’re not 
thinking too much of that damned—Doc- 
tor!” 

“ Dr. Bernard! God forbid!” 

‘Who is it, who can it be you care for?” 
Rodney burst forth, still without glancing her 
way, “I’m sure there’s no man about you 
now fit for a decent girl ”—this with spiteful 
emphasis—“ to choose for a husband.” 

haven’t chosen any one, Rodney.--- 
But don’t seek to— 

“Is it—is it”—Rodney interrupted her, 
his speech stammering, his unsheathed rage 
suddenly scathing her ina fierce, darting look, 
“Somehow I think that—yes ; you used to act 
damnably over the—the Eastern chap, who 
played ‘Tom so about the street property. 
By God ! Tom told me—but I fancied he 
was joking—that the puppy wanted to mar- 
ry you!” 

Annetta’s sole reply was to point imperi- 
ously to the door. 

Wrought up to a furious pitch, and find- 
ing some violent movement necessary, Rod- 
ney took her at her gesture, and flung his 
miserable self forthwith into outer darkness, 
where, doubtless, did ensue wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 
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Several days passed, bringing troublesome 
matters of business to the Bartmore house, 
but no agent to assist in their transac- 
tion. 

To be plain, the troublesome matters of 
business were divers impatient creditors who 
could not be brought to see why Miss An- 
netta Bartmore should not sell the gown 
from her well-clothed back, the rings from 
her shapely fingers, the beloved piano from 
her parlor, and straightway settle their claims. 
Her purse being empty, no alternative oc- 
curred to Annetta but to direct the men 
(laborers, far less awed in her presence than 
they had been in ‘Tom’s day) to Bell's down- 
town office. Vainly. They returned more 
importunate than before, having met with 
other creditors of the estate hanging about 
Bell’s office, but with no success in their 
quest. Annetta began to consider the ad- 
visability of consulting Mr. Baring. 

But toward noon at the end of the week, 
as, dressed for a walk, she was leaving the 
garden, Rodney drove up to the gate, speak- 
ing in his most bustling manner even while 
alighting from his buggy. 

“Where are you going, Net—Miss Bart- 
more? Come back into the office. I have 
some papers here for you to sign. Ought 
to be done at once, so that I can take them 
Claims. All correct. Ive 
looked into them myself.” 

Annetta eyed the friend whom she was 
afraid she had lost wistfully. The week 
had been quite forlorn without his lively in- 
roads. 

Yet she must demur. 
ment to spare, Rodney.” 

She would not copy his ostentatious for- 
mality. 

* Do you know Jerry is very low again? 
And I’ve faithfully promised Mrs. McArdle 
to sit with him while she’s busy over dinner. 
I’m late now.” 

* A second later won't, matter,” Rodney 
urged. | » 

Annetta unbuttoned her right-hand glove 
with an undecided air. 


haven’t a mo- 
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A rumble as of approaching carts broke 
on her ear. 

“No! I cannot, Rodney. Give me the 
papers. Ill sign them this evening. Youre 
sure they’re all right? You may get them to- 
morrow.” 

“ Til not be here "—ungraciously. 

“ Well; I'll carry them safe to your office. 
Wont that do?” 

He whirled himself on his heel, sprang 
into his buggy, urged. Dick forward down 
the steep, broken grade, and was gone. <An- 
netta put the papers into the satchel she 
carried, and went on her way, reaching 
“camp” but a few seconds in advance of 
the carts. 

Mrs. McArdle, too, had heard their clank- 
ing; had heard it as a signal ‘to have the 
mid-day meal in readiness. She began to 
clatter around the long, blackened tables, 
tilling an interminable row of tin cups from 
the bucket of tea which she carried, and 
leaving behind her as she moved a dissolv- 
ing wake of steam. Half way between ta- 
»les and range, wild with hurry and wet with 
perspiration, she met Annetta appearing cool 
and quiet. Whereupon she burst out in 
blatant greeting. 

“It’s no lie to say but yez air browsic !” 
uttering a favorite adjective, which freely 
rendered means plump and fresh, with an 
unmistakable twang of resentment. 

A huge frying pan sharply hissed and 
sputtered, amid gigantic bubbling pots, over 
the fierce fire. Mrs. McArdle clashed down 
her bucket to catch this up, and overturn 
its well-browned contents into a deep tin 
platter, talking on. 
‘o be goin’ about, fut for fut, weel-a-waggie 
” here communicating by twistings of 
her lank body a lashing effect to the be- 
draggled hem of her skirt. .“ An’ ivery 
shtep yez take, yez casht back, an eye!” 
Ixnoring this exhibition of temper, thinking 
it not unreasonable, perhaps, all culinary 
anxieties considered, Annetta turned the 
subject by asking jf Jerry were better. 

‘ Betther!” shouted Mc Ardle, beginning 
to prod along fork violently into a black 
vessel filled to its throat with boiling pota- 
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toes. ‘ He'll niver be betther whiles I kin 
tatther round an’ do for him, begorra. _ It’s 
the likes o’ Jerry’ll play the gintleman so 
long as fine ladies comes to sit be him, an’ 
niver a thought iv her as is shweatin’ like the 
day rainin’ to airn a pinch o’ money—I may 
be put from gitten, begorra !” 

Reflections upon Jerry’s gentlemanly 
ways might be indulged in with some cir- 
cumlocution, but nothing save an almost 
savage directness would serve McArdle’s 
turn when she touched upon matters per- 
taining to her pocket. Had that financial 
thrust been less vigorous, it would not have 
missed the breast at which it was aimed. 
Annetta found herself these late days grown 
super-sensitive to any allusion to her indebt- 
edness. ‘Tears sprang into her eyes under 
the blood-shot leer of McArdle’s. But what 
could she answer? What promise dare she 
breathe? Alas! She could no longer say, 
“When the road is finished!” She could 
only go quickly up the creaking stairs, glad 
to escape McArdle’s tongue, and the mob of 
men pouring with scuffling haste into the 
dining-room. 

Glad to escape—to what? Jerry's cham- 
ber presented only piteous sights and sounds. 
The sick man’s limbs were writhing under 
the twisted bedcovers. A dirty, red-cotton 
handkerchief, spread over his face as a pro- 
tection against the bites of ravenous flies, 
swarming everywhere, yet nowhere so thick- 
ly as about the bed, fluttered with his rapid 
breathing. 

Annetta’s approach was noiseless. Her 
soft black dress gave out no rustle. She 
stood a moment looking down sorrowfully 
upon the sick-bed. 

Rude laughter burst forth below stairs. 
The very floor seemed to tremble with the 
loud clattering of cups and plates; with the 
guttural hurry of many voices. ‘Then through 
an instant’s hush, Mrs. McArdle’s tones 
rose up harshly. ‘ What’s the harrd knots 
in our hands to thim who can kape their 
fingers waxh-like be our toil an’ shweat ?” 

Whereat, Annetta’s added sorrow exhaling 
in a tremulous sigh, instantly a coarse hand, 
such as McArdle had indifferently described, 
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flew out of the bedcovers to jerk away the 
red kerchief, and show Jerry’s face all quiv- 
ering with eagerness. 

“Och, glory to God!” came those mum- 
bling accents broken by gasps and sobs, “‘it’s 
hersel’ shtandin’ like an angel beside the sick 
an’ sore!” 

Annetta met this enthusiastic greeting with 
pitying words and looks, and set herself at 
once to render Jerry’s condition more com- 
fortable. A fresh linen pillow-slip which 
she had brought, a clean coverlet, induced 
him to sigh, ‘“Arrah, that makes a man feel 
more dacent an’ Christian.” 

Yet when Mrs. McArdle came up-stairs 
after dinner was over, to stand, her bared 
arms folded, looking down unmoved upon 
Annetta’s modest improvements, Jerry’s 
mind had wandered again. His breath was 
drawn swiftly in monotonous gasps, and given 
forth in stifled “wirra-wirra’s” and groaning 
ejaculations of “O me mout’! O me mout’!” 

Untouched by these evidences of distress, 
his wife proceeded garrulously to detail his 
fevered imaginings of the night before, and 
with the unadorned simplicity as of actual 
doings. 

““He was afther the pore boss all night 
wid the hatchet. The boss was down be the 
fut iv the bed an’ popin’ up ivery minute to 
fetch a face at him. ‘There he is, Ann!’ 

Jerry wud chry, an’ he’d be to hit Misther 
Bairtmore a slash wid the wiping.: An’ the 
hatchet was always afther flyin’ off the han- 
dle, an’ Jerry always sindin’ me to find it, an 
screamin’ for what yez know.” 

Perfectly aware that any mention of whis- 
key must promptly induce a furious demand 
for it on the part of the patient, Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle had wisely forborne such mention. 
Yet vainly. Whether Jerry heard, or wheth- 
er the old need began unassisted to gnaw 
more fiercely, he immediately evinced a 
fearful and staring eagerness. 

“Give it to me!” he yelled. ‘‘Wan 
weeny little sup—a whole tumbler-full, ye 
damned ould stingy hag !” 

Thus importuned, Mrs. McArdle doled 
him out a medicated mixture from a drug- 
gist’s vial, to get curses for her pains. 
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“That’s too wake, by God! Wud yez 
shtarve me hairt alive?” 

“The death-hunger,” explained Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle, dryly. ‘‘An’ see how he picks at the 
bed-covers. That’s a sign. I’ve sint for 
Father Pathrick to come.” 

“ Father Pathrick be beggared!” shrieked 
the tortured wretch. 

“Ochone, Jerry dear,” returned Mrs. Me 
Ardle, in her perfunctory tone of consolation, 
“Yez must be an’inted wid howly oil before 
yez die.” 

Agonizing as this sick-chamber was to her 
sensibilities and her senses, Annetta heroi- 
cally endured its foul atmosphere, its hideous 
outcries, until the camp-supper was ended. 


At nine o'clock that evening, having 
meanwhile supped and rested, Annetta sud- 
denly remembered the papers Rodney had 
given her, and went into the office there to 
sign them. Her pen dipped in ink, she 
paused a moment to glance at the backings. 

Three of the claims were for various 
amounts due to laborers formerly in her 
brother’s employ; the fourth was that ot 
a sub-contractor for constructing a wooden 


sewer, laying sidewalks and curbs along a 


certain carefully described line of street; 
the fifth greatly surprised her by presenting 
the name of Rodney Bell. 

Annetta read and read again. She began 
to tremble from head to foot. A sudden 
terror had seized her. She rose to look 
around the room as if to escape from some 
conviction whose walls narrowed cruelly 
about her heart. ‘The paper fell rustling to 
the carpet. 


‘Twenty thousand dollars? I shall be a beg- 
gar!” 

Maggy had gone to bed. As the house 
grew stiller and stiller, Annetta could hear 
the sleeping girl’s loud deep breathing trem- 
bling downward along the walls. Weird 
taps as of ghostly fingers came at the win- 
dows. Stealthy footsteps measured the ve- 
randa from end to end. ‘The floors creaked 
mysteriously. Deep humming and thrum- 
ming noises, singular tricklings and drip- 
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pings rose and fell on her ears: in short, all 
the disturbances by which advancing night 
announces itself to a highly excited imagin- 
ation troubled Annetta’s lonely vigils. Yet 
not so fearfully as her own thoughts. At 
one moment she was fiercely upbraiding her- 
self for reposing confidence in anybody; at 
another, she was asking pathetically, “What 
could I do?” 

Now reviewing Rodney’s dealings with 
her since ‘Tom’s death, she saw treachery 
in all things; the verification of Dr. Ber- 
nard’s worst suggestions. ‘Then she sprang 
up, crying: “He must explain this claim— 
he can explain it, I know. I will see him 
to-morrow.” 

If the to-morrow ever came! How easy 
now to sympathize with ‘Tom’s old impatience 
of night and inaction! How full must his 
brain have been of plans and schemes! 
Annetta’s seemed like to burst sometimes. 

Later, when the slow march of the sleep- 
less hours most oppressed her, she stole— 
not unimpressed by the phantom-like silence 
of her own motions—into the parlor, minded 
to while away some moments in softest 
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music. But, opening the piano, she chanced 
to drop a hand against the strings, and the 
reverberations of sound mysterious, hollow, 
so terrified her that, like Fear in the immor- 
tal ode, she recoiled, knowing not why. 
Had she not often played with those thick 
responsive wires—those giant nerves—of her 
dear instrument? But this mood of hers 
was too sad, too excitable, for such listen- 
ing. 

Very weary at last, she leaned her head 
upon Tom’s desk in the office (where she 
had been writing a letter) and, falling asleep, 
straightway dreamed. ‘The tall figure and 
stalwart, appearing before her, was unmis- 
takable. Yet the voice speaking from those 
black-bearded lips had other than the ex- 
pected tones. It was mild, husky, monot- 
onous. And the gaze seeking hers seemed 
to steal from under pale, lowering brows. 
So that Annetta cried aloud: “Go away, 
Dan! You are as base as the rest!” and 
woke to broad daylight and its distinct in- 
dividualities. A sealed envelope lying where 
Annetta’s uneasy head had lain, bore this 
name: “ Daniel Meagher.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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THis paper was prepared by a committee 


of the Berkeley Club, and read before that 


body as a memorial of a lost member, and 
was thus originally designed for a limited 
circle of friends. The public value of Mr. 
Crane’s life and character are sufficient rea- 
son for giving it wider circulation here. <A 
minor reason, but one more special t® the 
functions of the magazine, is the informal 
and yet real relation which he had held 
to the OveRLAND. This relation was only 
one among many illustrations of his sym- 
pathy with all kinds of elevating influences 
in the community. It was hardly to have 
been expected that he would be one of the 
half-dozen men in the State to have the most 
cordial interest in a magazine of more or less 


popular literature; for apart from a serene 
sense of humor, and much love for music, 
his tastes were almost entirely what are 
called “serious.” He by no means eschewed 
the reading of fiction and other light liter- 
ature; but it usually failed to awaken any in- 
terest in him, except when it was merely the 
cloak for study of life and society—the 
studies of Henry James, Jr., for instance: 
and he more than once said that he should 
like to read a novel that contained no char- 
acters but men, and no love affairs ; there was 
ample material for interest in studies of the 
working of ambitions and aspirations, of the 
relations created by business and intellectual 
life. None the less, no one was more ready 
to appreciate the mission in the community 
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of pure literature, and to give cordial sup- 
port to magazine enterprise than Mr. Crane. 
During the last year of the old OvERLAND, 
various circumstances brought him into 
nearer acquaintance with it, and he became 
deeply interested in its preservation. He 
was one of those most frequently in con- 
sultation with proprietor and editor when the 
financial outlook grew grave, and one of 
those who organized a consultation among 
its friends as to the possibility of avoiding 
suspension. Had the consultation resulted 
in finding twenty men ready to do as much 
pecuniarily as Mr. Crane, the magazine would 
never have suspended. When, therefore, the 
proposal to revive the OVERLAND was made, 
his sympathy was enlisted from the very 
first; and without any formal connection 
with the magazine, “only a friend of the 
family” in his own phrase, he was from the 
first, with hardly an exception, the man to 
whom the managers turned most readily, 
constantly, and confidently for any such help 
as he could render, and the one who fol- 
lowed the affairs of the magazine with the 
closest interest and fullest knowledge. In 
addition to signed articles, Mr. Crane habit- 
ually contributed to the OVERLAND its re- 
views and editorials on public and _ political 
topics. In unsigned writings, no less than 
in signed, he never departed by so much 
as the turn of an expression from his real 
convictions. “I do not know how to write 
except just as I think,” was his repeated _re- 
mark. | 


Ix the death of William Watrous Crane, 
Jr., the immediate circle of his friends and 
the community of which he was a worthy and 


honored citizen suffer a loss that can be fully” 


appreciated only when we reflect on the pur- 
ity of his life and speech, the sincerity of his 
friendship, the clearness of his intellectual 
insight, and the earnestness of his efforts on 
behalf of the common weal. He was born 
in New York City, September 14th, 1831; 
and his early life was spent in New York and 
New Jersey. His education, general and pro- 
fessional, was obtained in New York schools, 
in some of the courses at Columbia college, 
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‘and in law offices. In 1852 he was admitted 


to the bar, and soon. began the practice of 
his profession at San Leandro, then the 
county seat of Alameda County, California. 
In a few years he transferred his practice to 
San Francisco, where, with some interrup- 
tions, he continued it for twenty-six years. 
His residence in this State was in San Fran- 
cisco, where he was married to Miss Hannah 
Austin ; at San Leandro, and for about twenty 
years in Oakland. In 1859 he was elected 
district-attorney for Alameda County. — In 
1862 he represented the same county in the 
State senate. In 1866 he was elected mayor 
of Oakland. In business and financial cir- 
cles he assumed leading responsibilities, be- 
ing at the time of his death a bank director 
and the president of the Oakland Gaslight 
Company. With rare adaptation for public 
stations, he was too independent to seek for 
office, or to keep on, when once in office, in 
the upward course of an ambitious politician. 
His best public services were rendered vol- 
untarily, in unofficial methods and without 
expectation of promotion. Especial men. 


tion should be made of his-devotion to the 


cause of political reform. He contributed 
largely, by his pen and his purse, to the 
dissemination of right political principles. 
Early interested in the national organization 
for Civil Service Reform, he was the leading 
spirit in establishing a branch of that orga- 
nization on this coast, and was its president 
at the time of his death. ‘These are the 
barest outlines of a life full of quiet activ- 
ity, and animated by an unusual degree of 
public spirit. 

Mr. Crane became connected with the 
Berkeley Club not long after its organiza- 
tion; and his fellow-members have known 
how valuable was his presence, how pleasant 
his Social intercourse, how hearty and effi- 
cient his participation in our discussions. 
He was a model controversialist, alert and 
attentive to opposing views, courteous in re- 
ply, earnest in spirit, but serene in temper. 
Familiar with much of the most stimulating 
modern thought, he was bold in maintain- 
ing new positions, cool and careful in con- 
necting them with older teachings. His 
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mind was eminently deliberative, impartial, 
reasonable in its processes. 

The years embraced in the history of the 
Berkeley Club constitute the most fruitful 
period of Mr. Crane’s intellectual life. Dur- 
ing the greater part of this time he was, to 
a very great extent, free from the work of 
his profession. He was a man of leisure, 
who made rare use of his opportunities. 
The topics which especially engaged his at- 
tention were political topics. He visited 
Europe twice during this period, once in 
1869-70, and again in 1879-80. On both 
occasions he was attracted, more or less, by 
those things which attract every intelligent 
traveler; but at the same time his activity 
there showed that his one predominant pur- 
. pose was to familiarize himself with the 
political literature and the political institu- 
tions of the continent. 

Some of the results of these years of study 
and reflection have been given to the public. 
They are found in essays contributed to the 
“Overland Monthly,” “The Californian,” 
and the “Berkeley (Quarterly,” and in his 
contribution to a volume on “ Politics.” 
One of the earliest of these productions was 
an article on “ Communism,” printed in the 
‘Overland Monthly” for March, 1875. It 
was re-written, greatly enlarged, and pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in 1878, under the 


title “Communism: its History and Aims.”. 


Among Mr. Crane’s later essays, the follow- 
ing were printed in the “Californian”: “The 
First Legislature on this Continent”; “A 
Winter in Berlin”; “Up the Moselle and 
Around Metz”; “ Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Politi- 
cal Institutions’” ; “Three American States- 
men.” One of these, the essay on “ Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Political Institutions,’” was read 
before the Berkeley Club, as was also one at 
least of the following list, which was pub- 
lished in the “* Berkeley Quarterly ”: “ Prob- 
lems of the Day”; “ Government”; “The 
Jews in Germany”; ‘‘ What is involved in 


the Irish Agitation”” “ Recent Change in 


the Value of Money”; “‘ The New German 
Empire”; “Centralization ” ; ‘The Nation”; 
“The Precursors of Nihilism.” 

These essays were largely occasional 


pieces, and more or.less ephemeral in char- 
acter; but the little book on “ Politics,” 
which was wrought out more deliberately 
and under the influence of a two-sided criti- 
cism, gives expression to much of Mr. 
Crane’s maturest thinking, and justifies a 
very favorable judgment as to his political 
insight. It was the outgrowth of conversa- 
tions with a friend and co-worker during a 
vacation trip in the region of Mt. Shasta. It 
was suggested that to an examination and 
formal presentation of political topics one 
might bring a knowledge of history, and the 
other a knowledge of law; and in view of 
the fact that all intelligent discussion of pol- 
itics involves data drawn from these two 
sources, they proposed to combine their 
forces and write a book which should have 
as its primary aim to furnish students of the 
University a brief introduction to this study 
of politics. Although the book was com- 
pleted as a joint production, it was possible 
to maintain in it unity of treatment, because 
of the fullness, freedom and candor of the 
debates through which divergent views were 
harmonized. ‘There was no yielding for 
politeness’ sake, and none of that stubborn- 
ness which refuses to be persuaded on good 
evidence. In these private discussions, as one 
point after another came up for consideration, 
Mr. Crane was always sincere, always frank, 
never too readily convinced, and always a 
gentleman in the best sense of the term. 

Later, there was conceived the idea of 
making the volume on “Politics” an intro- 
duction to an extended comparative view of 
the constitutional history and constitutional 
law of western nations; and the details of 
a plan for such a work were prominent in the 
thoughts and conversation of Mr. Crane 
during his last days of health. In these last 
days, moreover, on the invitation of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., communicated through 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, he determined to 
write a social and political history of Cal- 
ifornia for the series of American Common- 
wealths now in course of publication by that 
firm; in fact, among the last letters he ever 
wrote was one accepting Mr. Scudder’s prop- 
osition. The following is the letter: 


San FRANCISCO, June 22d, 1883. 
Horace E. Scupper, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 7th 
inst. reached me four or five days ago. ‘The 
delay in answering your letter is due to the 
_ doubt whether I can adequately accomplish 
what you desire. The general plan strikes 
me as offering a line of books which ought 
to find, and I am sure will find, an appre- 
ciative public; and I have concluded that if 
I can assist you, I shall be happy to under- 
take the preparation of a work on California. 

A great deal has been written about this 
- State, more, probably, than about any State 
west of the Alleghanies; and yet even now, 
as you say, we are seen in a ‘‘confused light.” 
Very likely this is in large part unavoidable, 
because of our remoteness. This element 
of remoteness affects us in various ways; it 
makes the conditions in which we work rath- 
er colonial than imperial, though at the same 
time it has preserved to the community a 
certain kind of individuality, and, at least, 
has made us almost wholly depend upon our- 
selves for the solution of some very difficult 
political problems. ‘There was certainly a 
picturesque element in our early life, which 
has not entirely disappeared, and which 
could be made effective in the kind of work 
in view: though, I take it your idea is to 
show the growth of the commonwealth; that 
is, the growth of the forces, social and politi- 
cal, that have combined to produce the par- 
ticular self-governing community to be seen 
here at this day. It is rather an orderly 
narration of these forces than the detailed 
annals of the State that you wish: it is not 
the narrative of our history or the mere dis- 
cussion of affairs, but a grouping of the 
salient facts of our life. Inshort, here is an 
organic community: how has it become what 
it is? Possibly, I may not fully take in your 
plan; I think I do, however. 

Will you kindly inform me when you 
propose to begin the publication of the se- 
ries,"and when you wish me to be ready. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. CRANE, JR. 


During all his life Mr. Crane’s was evi- 
dently a growing mind. With some defects 
of early training, he aimed to make himself 
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a thoroughly educated man. In his busiest 
years he found time for solid reading and 
study. He studied much with pen in hand; 
and, as his leisure increased, he gave him- 
self more and more to the work of compo- 
sition. His writing was never superficial. 
He chose worthy themes, and labored at 
them with a resolute purpose to gain new 
light on them, and to impart that light to 
others. 

_Studies in politics and social affairs fur- 
nish the characteristic work of his intellectual 
life, especially during the last decade ; and 
in his special field of thought he displayed 
an unusually clear understanding. His 
thinking was straightforward and unbiased 
by sentimentalism. In fact, his thinking 
was better than his expression. His style 
was generally clear, but often redundant, and 
thus wanting in directness and force. It 
needed pruning, and with this it might have 
become attractive in the essay. As a public 


lecturer, Mr. Crane was deliberate and 


thoughtful; but he did not possess in full 
measure that power by which the orator car- 
ries with him, in his course of thought, al! 
classes of his hearers. ‘This lack was owing 
in part to his literary style, and in part also 
to the fact that he always appeared in the 
attitude of a seeker of truth, rather than of a 
bold proclaimer of truth already discovered. 
He used no tricks for persuading. His 
mind was remarkably candid; it was honest 
with itself, and dealt honestly with others. 
He allowed his reasoning to take no bribes 
of prejudice. His earnest desire to get near- 
er the truth made him a satisfactory listener 
to good argument. 

‘Toward the end of his life, Mr. Crane’s 
mind appeared to be driven by a new im- 
pulse. He worked like one having a task 
to perform, and conscious that his time 
was short. As the final revision of the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Politics” dragged on from 
week to week, he grew solicitous, almost 
impatient, for its completion. He may have 
been moved by a premonition of approach- 
ing dissolution; but it is more likely that his 
restless activity was the effect of a mind 
eager to gain new points of view and occupy 
new fields of thought; for he died in the 
prime of his intellectual powers. 
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CURRENT 


Tue arrival of Matthew Arnold on the Atlantic 
Coast has been noted with a very considerable degree 
of sympathetic interest by the reading people on the 
Pacific. The length of Mr. Arnold’s stay in this 
country, and the extent of his travels, are so far as 
we have seen unannounced; which leaves open a 
possibility that he may consider—as others have 
done--a visit to the extreme West an essential part 
of a‘tour of American exploration, Certainly, if one 
wishes to ‘‘do” the United States thoroughly, the 
l’acific cannot be omitted. If Mr. Arnold’s visit, 
however, is merely intended to catch an impression 
of the scholarly and literary class of this country, he 
will find so many more of them to the square mile in 
the East than in the West, that it will not be worth 
his while to depart from the Atlantic sea-board. It 
is there that the books are written, and that the col- 
leges of high rank gather thickly. <A recent article 
ly E. FE. Hale gives the opinion of publishers and 
book-dealers, to the effect that it is by no means chief- 
ly along the Atlantic that the books are read; that 
from the great producing centers of the East they are 
distributed with surprising impartiality over the enor- 
mous areas of the West. It would be an interesting 
point for inquiry to find just what books and how 
many are distributed in this State, compared with 
the same figures in the Central West, the East and 
the South. That that nucleus of our reading classes 
which may be called the intellectual group reads as 
much and as discriminatingly as that of any state is 
evident to the most casual observation, and is a mat- 
ter of course; for this group consists of the best of 
other sections transplanted hither without change, 
and of their children, But the proportion borne by 
these to the whole reading public, and by the read- 
ing to the non-reading public, is a different matter. 
In any case, however the West and the Pacific may 
. stand. as recipients of letters and science and art, 
they are not, toany extent worth considering, produc- 
ers. So far as a visitor from abroad comes to see 
the producers and the processes of production of the 
intellectual commodities of America, he can have lit- 
tle occasion to go far westward, 


THERE are some respects, however, in which the 
l’acific commonwealth is of especial interest to the 
student of society. There is, of course, the sense of 
the greatness and substantial uniformity of the coun- 
try, to be fairly grasped only by the trans-continen- 
tal trip—that is, perhaps, what most of our visitors 
come for; there is the surprise of finding a civilization 
far less crude, a state of society far less wild, than the 
almost invariable preconceptign—but there are mag- 
‘zine articles and files of papers enough extant to 
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correct the preconception without the week’s journey ; 
there is always the climate and the scenery, but those 
are matters of more interest to the tourist than tothe 
student of society. The real peculiarity of our pres- 
ent Pacific civilization is that it is, perhaps, the most 
completely realized embodiment of the purely com- 
mercial civilization on the face of the earth. Weare 
in the habit of calling society ‘‘ crude” here; but we 
suffer from the limitations of our language in using 
the epithet. If crude means unripe, or anything akin 
to what in the bright lexicon of youth is called 
‘*green, then the commercial civilization hardly de- 
serves the word; harsh, unmellowed it certainly is, 
but in no wise rustic or unsophisticated. It is a 
highly developed society in its own way; and that 
way seems to be really the modern tendency every- 
where, carried here toa unique extreme. The growing 
weight of the commercial motive in English society; 
the growing power of money there as compared with 
rank; the tendency of the poorer classes to throw 
off subjection to all authority, checked only by the 
domination of money; the increased amount of indus- 
trial and commercial talent in the community, and 
the increased respect paid it by voting constituencies, 
by fashionable society, by youth in shaping its ideals 
—all these things have been noted by critics of En- 
glish society, and have been set down not so much 
to English traits as to the spirit of the century. The 
same tendencies in a less degree press through the 
weight of opposing influences in almost every coun- 
try. That America is the realization of what in Eng- 
land is only a tendency has long been the accepted 
doctrine. But we imagine that when the social crit- 
ics come to compare California with the East, they 
will conclude that she has gone so much farther on 
the same path, that the achievements therein of New 
York must still be ranked as ** tendency,” the full 
blossoming of which may be seen here. The speed 
with which money will open all doors on the Pacific ap- 
pears to bear some such ratio to the speed with which 
it will do so on the Atlantic, as that does to the same 
in England: the reluctance with which money flows in- 
to other than commercial channels, and the prejudice 
against accepting any other gauge of valye, are in 
like manner carried here to their legitimate extreme. 
Herbert Spencer commented on the business-worn 
aspect of the Americans that he saw; but the greater 
wear and tear of business on the Pacific Coast, the 
higher proportion of brain and nerve diseases, the 
earlier whitening head, are subjects of common com- 
ment. Thenumberand magnitude of Pacitic million- 
aire fortunes; the paucity of a middleclass ; indeed, all 
distinctive traits of a commercial civilization are in- 
tensifications of the signs of the times elsewhere. 
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Ir. would, perhaps, not be far out of the way to 
say that California is in almost every respect an in- 
tensification of the American spirit. The position in 
literature that has been of old assigned to the Ameri- 
can girl seems to be becoming narrowed more and 
more to the Western, or even the Californian girl. 
Socially, a man can get the smell of retail whiskey as 
readily off his fingers here as of leather on the Atlan- 
tic, or of wholesale iron in England; he may gain and 
lose four fortunes here to two in the same time, in 
New York, or one in England; the Anglo-Saxon 
union of chivalrous admiration with frank camerade- 
rte toward women, by virtue of which England both 
shocks the continent and plumes herself, is notorious- 
ly intensified in the American Anglo-Saxon, while 
the Californian Anglo-Saxon carries both chivalry 
and cameraderie still farther. Nowhere is woman 
surrounded with more of a certain deference of treat- 
ment, a subtle acknowledgment of something to her 
credit in that she 7s a woman; yet, at the same time, 
nowhere are men so ready to take her on her own 
merits, admit her to whatever avenues of employ- 
ment she can show herself capable of, consult her 
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judgment as an equal, trust her discretion in ques-- 
tions of behavior. Equal education in the highest 
schools goés as naturally without saying here as in 
the middle schools in the East. The colleges and 
medical schools have always been open to women as 
a matter of course; the barrier to the law school fell 
at an easy push; women have found not merely the 
study, but the actual practice, of both medicine and 
law unattended by the least discourtesy or even so- 
cial disadvantage. All this is merely America, ‘‘only 
more so.”’ In the single respect of having a less ex- 
acting moral sense than the average of America, Cal- 
ifornia fails of intensified Americanism. _Intellectual- 
ly—-in art, literature, education, science—we stand 
related to New England and New York very much 
as they did to England previous to the present liter- 
ary epoch: their source of supplies was there; their 
literary models, their critics; they were just cultivat- 
ing into existence a literature of their own—provin- 
cial enough then, and no doubt magnified by local 
admiration in a provincial enough fashion; yet in it 
was the root of the present admirable development of 
American literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lieutenant-Commander De Long’s 
| Journals.! 


The very full journals kept by Captain De Long 
from his departure from San Francisco up to within 
a few hours of his death are published in two hand- 
some volumes of about 400 pages each. They are 
preceded by some biographical account of the author, 
and followed by an account of the rescue of the sur- 
vivors, the search, and the findings of the Court of 
Inquiry: but in the main 7%e Voyage of the Jeannette 
is from De Long’s own pen. Although the reading 
public knew that his papers had all been saved, in- 
cluding log, journals ete., it will be a surprise to al- 
most every one to find how completely ‘‘he, being 
dead, yet speaketh,” in this account: it is like hear- 
ing one come back from the grave, to get our first de- 
tailed knowledge of the voyage in which he perished 
from his own narrative. mo 

It is probable that in all the literature of explora- 
tion, this book will always stand out alone for the 
mournfulness of its story, Tragedy is not uncommon 
in the history of adventure; but tragedy so pathetic 
as this is more than uncommon. Of course, a large 


1 The Voyage of the Jeannette ; ournals of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander De Long. Edited by his Wife.  Bos- 
1883. Sold by sub- 


on: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
eription only: 5. Carson, Agent. 


share of this pathos is due to the authorship of the 
book: no one but De Long himself could have tol 
us adequately what the full misery of the Jeannette s 
voyage was. Physical suffering enough there has 
often been in exploring voyages—no doubt more 
than the Jeannette party encountered; but the long 
mental torture of the twenty-one months’ drift in the 
ice stands by itself. To Captain De Long himself— 
no doubt in a less degree to the rest, but eminently 
to him—the danger, suspense, and nervous strain of 
these months were minor elements of distress; his 
sense of utter defeat, humiliation, and helplessness, 
as the months melted away in inaction, was over- 
whelming. Arrested in the very first movement 
toward actual exploration—not a week out from the 
last port, not beyond the range of whalers; held for 
nearly two years drifting about in a narrow region, 
of no importance to the explorer; constantly in dan- 
ger and liable to be crushed to fragments at any hour, 
yet achieving nothing, while the time possible to re- 
main in the Arctic shortened hopelessly; as bitterly 
sensitive as any human temperament could be to the 
humiliation of failure; feeling it almost an involunta- 
ry breach of faith with the liberal patron of the ex- 
‘pedition to thus take his ship into the Arctic for 
nothing; then, by a sudden crash, deprived of his 
vessel, after keeping her afloat by pumping for more 
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than a year, and so keeping her in condition that it 
is entirely possible, if once he had got her free, he 
might have worked through to the Atlantic, and had 
at least his life and his ship and a repetition of Nor- 
denskjOld’s discovery of the Northwest Passage to 
-iow for his pains and Bennett's money; then the 
labor of the sledges; the terrible passage across the 
ice and in the boats to Siberia; the rapid deepening 
in the Lena Delta of his completely mournful fate 
from the first conviction that he must relinquish the 
one hope still remaining to him—that of bringing 
safely home all those under his charge—through the 
falling away one by one of his companions, to the 
chastly end:—a_ story that will place Captain De 
Long’s name among the few in history great by the 
ereatness of their suffering. It is more like fiction 
than like real life—not like modern fiction, but like 
: Greek tragedy in its grand and simple mournfulness, 
its accumulating weight and almost intolerable cli- 
man, its pathetic details. 

It must not be supposed that De Long’s Journals 
aré mournfully written books. On the contrary, 
they are even sprightly, unfailing in courage and 
‘heerfulness, full of sense of humor. Their literary 
merit is very considerable; unless the wife who ed- 
ved them used a wonderfully jidicious retouching 
hand, this gallant sailor possessed all the qualities of 

, entertaining writer. During the months when 
his leisure for writing was so great, the Journal 
abounds in anecdotes*of the dogs, of the Indians 
\lexey and Aneguin, or the Chinamen Ah Sam and 
( harles Tong Sing, in whose quaint ways he seems 
\) have taken an unfailing interest. The interest in 
little things, and especially in little things concerning 
yiman nature, is one of the many peculiarly gentle- 
naniy things in De Long’s character that this recerd 
Nothing could be simpler, franker, more 
mianly and genial. Sensitive in every direction he 
coms to have been—to natural beauty, to reflective 
ut religious feeling, to personal relations. Yet he 
was thoroughly objective, and no weight of time on 
‘is hands ever betrayed him into wasting paper over 
The antics of ,the ‘“thoodlum gang” 
“mong the dogs might go into the book, or a de- 
-ription of an aurora; but never any dissecting of 
(aptain De Long or his feelings. Only occasion- 
“aily, and in simple language, does a sentence get 
spon paper that betrays his overwhelming sense of 
ilure, the intolerableness of his position, It must 
ve heart-breaking to personal friends to read the 
‘ong succession of resolute hopes; in the face of 
“very thickening disaster it is, ‘‘ Never say die,” or 

again and again—** The darkest hour is just be- 
fore dawn.” Even in the Delta the proverb is joy- 
ously repeated, upon the shooting of their last 
One can hardly help the thought that he 
was not far wrong, after all; the end that he met 
was perhaps what he would have chosen, as the only 
‘hing that could dignify his failure. To a certain 
‘ass of lofty temperaments —and De Long’s seems 
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to have been one of these—a cherished object is the 
dearest thing in life, dearer than life itself; and fail- 
ure in such an object the worst of calamities. So 
calm and free from exaggeration are all his words, 
that we are inclined to believe that he literally 
meant what he wrote in passages such as these: 

**So thoroughly do we feel that we are accom- 
plishing nothing, that some of us think that the food 
we eat and the coal burned to cook it are utter and 
absolute waste. .... No matter how much we 
have endured, no matter how often we have been in 
jeopardy, no matter that we bring the ship and our- 
selves back to the starting-point, no matter if we 
were absent ten years instead of one, we have 
failed . . . . and we and our narratives together are 
thrown into the world’s dreary waste-basket, and re- 
called and remembered only to be vilified and _ridi- 
culed.” 

‘**My duty to those who came with me is to see 
them safely back, and to devote all my mind and 
strength to thatend. My duty to those depending 
on me for support hereafter impels me to desire that 
I should return also; but those two duties apart, I 
fancy it would have made but little difference if I 
had gone down with my ship. But as there is nothing 
done without some good purpose being served, I 
must endeavor to look my misfortune in the face. 

. . « It will be hard, however, to be known here- 
after as a man who undertook a polar expedition and 
sunk his ship at the 77th parallel.” 

In all the bitterness of his private thoughts, De 
Long never lost the least nerve. Nor did he and 
his officers ever, during all the months of despond- 
ency, relax the most punctilious attention to every 
possible scientific observation, the most rigid care of 
the ship and of the health of the party, and even an 
unfailing habit of cheerfulness. The officers and 
crew throughout seem to have been a remarkable 
body, with all the qualities of heroes. Of the one 
painful episode which the newspapers made so much 
of, this book is absolutely silent—an omission that 
shows good taste in the editor. The high excellence 
shown by the two Chinamen is a point worthy of 
note. The whole crew did great credit to the com- 
mander’s discrimination and knowledge of men, dis- 
played in selecting them. 

Nothing could be better than the editing of these 
Journals; the few words of introduction and close 
are so modest, straightforward and calm as to in- 
crease respect for the writer. There is nothing that 
can be called eulogy, nor a word or tone in the whole 
that accents the personality of the writer or the fact 
of her relations to De Long. Her sympathy seems 
to have been entirely with his ambitions, though the 
only direct expression of such sympathy is in the 
closing words: ‘* Something was added to the stock 
of the world’s knowledge; a slight gain was made in 
the solution of the Arctic problem. Is it said that 
too high a price in the lives of men was paid for this 
knowledge? Not by such cold calculation is human 
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endeavor measured. Sacrifice is nobler than ease, 
unselfish life is consummated in lonely ‘death, and the 
world is richer by this gift of suffering.” 

The two volumes of Zhe Voyage of the Yeannette 
are especially well printed, the illustrations satis- 
factory, and the charts excellent, except that the 


chart of the various journeyings in the Lena Delta is 


not as clear as it might have been made by the use of 
more colors in tracing lines of march, and similar de- 
vices. One of the exhaustive modern indexes is add- 
ed, besides several appendices containing a few scien- 
tific reports and similar matters : the most important 
of these is a plan for an Arctic vessel, as drawn 
from their experience, the work of Melville and 
De Long. 
How to Help the Poor.! 


“*THouGu I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” is the 
quotation that introduces Mrs. Fields’s most sensible 
and excellent little book; and the chapters that fol- 
low explain with all earnestness the distinction —be- 
come, in our modern environment, even an antago- 
nism—between charity and the bestowal of goods 
to feed the poor, To the student of society it is, of 
course, no new idea that civilization is weighted al- 
most fatally by the growth of a helplessly poor caste, 
dependent by preference, destitute far less. in goods 
than in mental and moral muscle; and that the great 
bulk of private charity, and still more of public 


_alms, is a direct premium tothe growth of this class: 


but such a doctrine has made very little way among 
the great bulk of alms-givers. To these Mrs. Fields’s 
book is addressed; and it is, we think, for the general 
reader the best presentation of the subject—at once 
sound and popular—-yet issued. The best review we 
can make of it is to advise every one who spends as 
much as a dollar in. ** charity,” so called, to devote 
the first sixty cents of that dollar to possessing him- 
self of Mrs. Fields’s book, and then he will stand a 
better chance of not doing absolute harm with the 
remaining forty cents. 

The immediate substitute for indiscriminate alms- 
giving that the book is intended to help is the Boston 
system for organizing charitable work—a sort of 
clearing house arrangement, to secure co-operation 
among the existing charitable societies, and between 
them and private beneticence. This organization is 
that almost unheard-of thing, a good work that is 
not in need of money, but only of workers; not that 
it is rich, but that it does not include in its work the 
use of money—merely the collection of knowledge 
for the intelligent guidance of those using money 
through the regular channels. A similar organiza- 
tion would be possible in many places; in many 
others, the reader must not expect to be able to copy 
literally, but merely to understand the principle of 
reform, and work out the special adaptation of it 

1 How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. | For sale by 
Killings, Harbourne & Co, 


desirable for his own community. Any farther idea 
of this principle can best be given by quotation: 

**To teach the poor how to use even the small 
share of goods and talents intrusted to them, proves 
to be almost the only true help of a worldly sort 
which it is possible to give them. Other gifts, 
through the long ages tried and found wanting, we 
must have done with. Nearly one million of dollars | 
in public and private charities have been given away 
in one year in Boston alone; and this large sum has 
brought, by way of return, a more fixed body of 
persons who live upon the expectation of public 
assistance, and whose degradation becomes daily 
deeper. The truth has been made clear to us that 
expenditure of money and goods alone does not alle- 
viate poverty. . . We have followed the law and 
not the spirit of the Master; but the law is dead, 
and he still lives among us, the shepherd of his sheep, 
speaking through these hungry and suffering children, 
and praying us not to give the meat which perisheth, 
but the meat which shall endure.” 

** The old method of working for the poor always 
left the man in the swamp, but threw him biscuits to 
keep him from starving. By means of throwing 
him biscuits enough, he managed to make the oozy 
place appear soft and even comfortable. The new 
method is to throw hima plank. Ile cannot eat or 
drink the plank, but he can scramble out upon it, 
and have his share of the labors and rewards which 
the experience of life brings both to high and low.” 

** In short, we have received the children of pau 
perized Europe into our open arms, and have won- 
dered at first, then felt ourselves repelled by the sa: 
issue of our careless hospitality.” 

** They are with us... . . It remains with us to 
train them into decent members of society, or to 
fold our hands and let the crowd of imbeciles and 
drunkards and criminals and lunatics increase year 
by year, till suddenly some frightful social convulsion 
opens the eyes that have refused to see.” 


Recent Volumes of Verse. 


THe most of the verse issued in recent volumes is 
not recent verse; and the fact is a matter of con- 
gratulation. From the character of volumes whose 
contents are new, one would conclude that no good 
verse is being written, were it not that a small group 
of writers still do the muse credit through the col- 
umns of the magazines. Most of these writers, how- 
ever, do not seem to care to collect their verses; 
and—with a few exceptions, notably in the case of 
Aldrich—the publication of a volume of verses 
seems to be fast becoming a confession that the 
author could not get his verses into the magazines. 
Accordingly, the poetical enterprises of the publish- 
ers for the holiday Season turn principally to re- 
publications of standard poetry, either in specially 
handsome or specially handy form. Of the first 
sort is the earliest and perhaps the most notice: 
able of holiday issues of the season: 7iventy Poem: 
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trom Longfellow, illustrated by his son, the artist, 
Ernest Longfellow. There are fifty illustrations, 
and the twenty poems that are selected for them are 
fairly representative of the poet’s range of subject 
and manner. The conjunction of son and father in 
the two arts that make up the book is, of course, the 
point of great interest, and ought to make it a fa- 
vorite among the holiday books. There seems to be 
2 good deal of harmony between the genius of father 
and son, making it possible for the one to render in 
pencil very fairly the spirit of the other; it should 
oe said that these engravings are from paintings, and 
therefore not as full renderings of the intention of 
the artist as if they had been designed in the first 
_ylace to express his conception without color. 

SOMEWHAT more sumptuous than the Longfellow 
volume is an ‘* Artists’ Edition” of Gray's Elegy,? 
ootable as the first attempt to bring out this poem in 
slaborate form, The twenty-two engravings on as 
many pages (the right-hand page alone receiving 

th illustration and verse, faced by a blank left-hand 
page), are drawn by nineteen artists, of whom W. 
[iamilton Gibson and R. Swain Gifford are the most 
cminent names, and engraved by eighteen different 
vngravers. That they are all of great beauty, and 
make a most acceptable holiday volume, we need 
hardly say. There seems to have been a certain 
dittculty experienced by the artists in discriminating 
vetween Old England and New England rusticity, 
in the character of landscape and figures; a difficulty 
hardly avoidable. 

()N the other hand, in the line of the cheap and con- 
‘cnient, a Longfellow reprint appears again in the 
shape of Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish,® arranged 
or acting in parlor theatricals and school exhibitions 

a little fifteen-cent paper book (Number Three of 
‘se ** Riverside Literature Series’), which we should 
‘sink would prove very acceptable for the purpose 

r which it is designed. It is a good suggestion 
vat the historically accurate description of surround- 
ings and costumes, together with the intrinsic worth 

' the poem and the interest which children always 
‘ni im acting and personation, will make its use in 
~chools a better educating influence than the recita- 
Of many short pieces.” Longfellow is already 
veculiarly the poet of children, and much has al- 
ready been done, with excellent results, in the way 
' introducing him to the public schools; it is even 
Jstomary in many of the schools of the country to 
viebrate his birthday-a curious phase of popular 
roverence to a poet, that perhaps illustrates more 

‘Twenty Poems from Longfellow. Llustrated from 

ntings by his son, Ernest Longfellow. Boston: 

ughton, Mifflin & Co. 1833. For sale by Billings, 
iaroourne & Co, 
_- An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By 
Gray. The Artists’ Edition. Philadelphia: 
| Lippincott & Co. 1883. 

rhe Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry 
uisworth longtellow. Arranged. in Seven Scenes. 
meoston: Houghton, Miffliri & Co. 1883. For sale by 

nes, Harbourne & Co. 


vividly than anything else the peculiar adaptation 
of Longfellow’s genius to the general taste of America. 

IN Zhe Bay of Seven /slands, Ete.,4 the twenty- 
two poems of Whittier that have come into print 
since the latest collection of his works are brought 
together in an attractive little volume. As most of 
our readers have from time to time read these poems 
as they appeared in various journals (for in whatever 
journal published, almost every one has been seized 
up and copied and recopied all over the country by 
the press), we will not dwell upon them with any 
extended criticism. They are what all Mr. Whit- 
tier’s later poetry has been; somewhat unequal, yet 
in every line, after all, showing the firm hand of the 
veteran and the genuine poetic spirit. He seems 
certainly destined to be one of the happy writers 
who go on to the end without a period of decay and 
weakness; for though every volume he now prints 
contains much that is less than his best, the same 
has always been true of him; and so sweet and lofty 
is the spirit of everything, and in its way so 
strong the expression, that no critic can bring him- 
self to wish, for bare art’s sake, that Whittier had 
preserved his poetic rank at a higher point by writ- 
ing none but his most elevated and artistic lyrics. 
Not that the present, or any recent volume of the 
poet touches any such mark as the best poems of 
his prime; but to settle into a quiet level of excel- 
lence is a very different thing from weakness an! 
decadence. 

Or recent verse, the most ambitious issue, not 
only of this year but of several years, 1s a volume 
called Poems Antique and Modern,°® by C. L. Moore. 
The collection includes six long poems, ranging 
in length from some four hundred to nearly three 
thousand lines, and six briefer ones, which the author 
calls ‘* Lyrics,” though only three have any lyric 
spirit. Nothing could be better than the taste with 
which these poems are issued: the very appearance 
of the book gives an impression of dignified conti- 
dence on the author’s part that he had something 
worth reading to offer the world. And in our judg- 
ment, the poems ought to attract a certain amount 
of consideration, for they are at least not ordinary; 
but whether they do or not, they will have to be 
set down in the end as of no high rank. There 
has gone into them a certain—perhaps a not incon- 
siderable—amount of what we may call capacity of 
poetic execution, but without sufficient basis of 
poetic thought and feeling to give them any real 
value. They are of the ‘‘fleshly school,” but not 
grossly so; in fact, one catches subtly the suspicion 
that the author has felt himself compelled by his 
theories to be more ** fleshly ” than his own sponta- 
neous taste would dictate. That element of Hel- 
lenism that exists in subordination in Keats and 

4 The Bay of Seven Islands, Ete. By — Green- 
leaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1883. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co, 

5 Poems Antique and Modern. By Charles Leonard 
Moore. Philadelphia; John FE. Potter & Co. 1883. 
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Shelley, and constitutes the common trait in Swin- 
burne, Oscar Wilde and Walt Whitman, is the chief 
motive in them all—the worship of the purely natur- 
al, and of that which is beautiful merely to the senses. 
In ‘*Herakles” there is certainly something of a 
large, vigorous and dignified wording of this worship, 
much that is happy in epithet and impressive in 
picturing, and a certain metrical power; but not 
nearly enough to infuse worth through the whole 
four thousand lines; there is, besides, enough affecta- 
tion to make much of the largeness and dignity re- 
solve themselves on a near view into the paint and 
stucco of a wooden castle. There is throughout a 
good deal of metrical ability, and in ‘* Prometheus,” 
a real echo of .Eschylus (or perhaps an echo of Mrs. 
Brownings echo of .Eschylus). In the ode to Poe 
we tind the only really original and happy conceit of 
any extent in the poems, though there are many in 
epithets. The substance of this conceit can be given 
by the quotation of a few lines (and the whole devel- 
opment of it would have been stronger in fifty than 
in the two hundred used) : 
‘* For he was not of mortal progeny ;, 
Born in the under-world of utter woe, 
Sad sombre poet of Persephone, 
His home he did forego, 
* * * * * 
What cared he for day's gaudy, glowing deeds 
The fiery-blowing flowers of the earth 
Or the wind’s lusty breath ? 
Stull did he long for the black shades and deep, 
Sull for the thickets inextricable, 
Stull for the empty shadows of the gods, 
Sull for the hueless faces of the dead. 
* * * * * * 
He knew the secret of his birth ; he knew 
The low, the lost, the oft-lamented path 
That led unto his home. 
Too wise he was with memories of his youth 
Tochange for gaudy shows death's awful truth.”’ 

In this, and in other passages, there is real imagi- 
nation, and of no mean quality. The language of 
all the poems has so entirely the air of education that 
one is surprised to come upon an occasional solecism, 
such as the invariable accenting of ** horizon” on the 
first syllable. 

He and She) is properly to be classed as a volume 
of verse, in spite of the alternation of verse an. 
prose, since the prose constitutes only a connecting 
or commenting thread for the verse. Mr. Story’s 
verses, though by no means of the highest rank, are 
always good, always have their modicum of genuine 
poetry, and often deserve much higher praise than 
this. The present collection contains some twenty- 
five poems, graveand gay, love ard literary criticism, 
descriptive and society verse, read by ‘“thim” to 
‘*her,” and connected by their comments. These 
comments—cast into dialogue—are by no means an 
By W.W. 
158 3. 


1 He and She: or A’ Poet's Portfolio. 
Story. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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unimportant addition to the little book, for they con. 
tain not merely an essay flavor of very fair rank, bu: 
a prepossessing touch of romance, a hint of deeper 
feeling suppressed, that at once puzzles and interests 
the reader like a chapter from life. The poems, on 
the contrary, have not enough of the suggestive: 
and, in spite of the author's protest in one of thenr 
against over-refining, would be better for that con. 
densation, that concentration ipto shorter compass ©! 
all the meaning and beauty of the poem, which i. 
really the chief good of the refining process. Mr. 
Story is vastly better in grave verse than gay; grave, 
with a somewhat intellectual cast, touched strongly 
with pensive, rather than-with passionate feeling. 
Accordingly, the sonnets in this volume, the Hora 
tian Ode To WNictor” and the Victis” are 
about the best. /The last, beginning strongly, weak- 
ens toward the end, as though the writer had laid i: 
down half-tinished, and had taken it up afterward 
when unable to recall the original impulse, or catch 
again the movement of rhythm, atonce spirited and 
dignified, with which he began. Yet not merely 
through the average of these poems, but in even the 
least good, the reader could not fail to recognize the 
hand of thorough intelligence, and of genuine poet- 
ic spirit. 

UNDER title of Zhe Earlier Foems of Anna 
M. Morrison? are published a number of poems 
written with a few exceptions prior to the age of 
twenty, by a lady who appears from the prefixed |i 
ographical and other notices, and the affixed pres- 
congratulations on the forthcoming volume, to be 2 
favorite with the press and public of the northern 
counties, where she has always lived, and has been 
well received as a lecturer. Her lectures, it is es- 
plained, were delivered for the pecuniary help of her 
family, while she was still a young girl; a fact that 
enlisted sympathy greatly in her behalf. A comph- 
mentary letter on the intended publication of the 
poems introduces the volume, and we note among 
its signatures several names of prominence. We 
have never seen a book so fortified with preliminary 
eulogy; but after reading all the explanations of the 
author's disadvantages of education in all senses, one 
finds the verses surprisingly good, all circumstances 
considered. It is never possible to say with regard 
to that poetic impulse which so frequently inspires 
persons of limited education to verse writing, whether 
it is of the quality which education would develop 
into higher poetic ability, or of that which education 
would prove merely.a crude exhibition of apprecia- 
tiveness. 

We have derived genuine satisfaction from going 
through a collection of new poems,? by Theodor 
Kirchhoff, the well-known German-American poet 


Morrison. San 
1883. For sale by 


2 The Earlier Poems of Anna M. 
Francisco: A, 
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8 Balladen und Neue Gedichte von Theodor Kirch- 
hoff. Altona: C, 
Golly & Co. 
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of San Francisco, Loftiness of conception and a 
great beauty of language, together with an easy and 
graceful flow of verse, distinguish both the ** Aad/a- 
den” and the ** Lyrisch-epische Gedichte,” and we 
desire to call our readers’ special attention to ** Die 
Gritier am Donner See,” Pattu und Lavaletta,” 
SMond-nacht im YVosemmetithal,” ** Auf dem Mount 
Diable,” ** Der Rtese von Mariposa,” ** Mount Ta- 
oma,” and ** Texaner Reiterlied.” As these titles 
indicate, most of the subjects refer to Californian 
points of interest, and will afford Jelightful reading for 
‘hose conversant with the German tongue. The book 
very tastefully gotten up in European style, and 
will be an ornament to every library. 


Briefer Notice. 

IN Putnam's ‘*Handy Book Series of Things 
Worth Knowing” is issued /Vork for Women, a 
convenient reference list of various occupations pos- 
sible to women, the earnings possible in each, its 
present condition as to accessibility, agreeableness, 
competition, and so on, the qualification or prepara- 
tion necessary, and similar practical facts. The 
ccupationsincluded are: Industrial Designing, Short- 
hand Writing, Telegraphy, Feather Curling, Photog- 
raphy, Professional Nursing, Proof-RKeaders, Com- 
positors and Book-Binders, the Drama, Lecturers 
and Keaders, Book-Agents, Dress-Making, Millin- 
ery, Teaching; with brief notes on Market Gardening, 
Poultry-Kaising, Bee-keeping, Housekeepers, Cash- 
iers, Buttonhole Making, Horticulture, Authorship, 
Type-Writing, and Working in Brass, There is not 
the least of the ** Ysolte of the white hands” spirit 
about this manual; on the contrary, its collection of 
hard facts leaves the reader to draw the general con- 
clusion that a woman without capital, if she is 
not afraid of soiling her hands, of long hours and 
hard work, need not have great difficulty in support- 
ing herself, but need hardly hope for more than that; 
or if she will make herself mistress of some one 
ability requiring preliminary training, there are a few 
lines in which she may hope for earnings enough to se- 
cure modestcomfort. The best chanceappearsto be in 
short-hand writing, feather-curling, nursing and book- 
agent work; all of these except the last require both 
natural capacity and arduous training (strange though 
the statement may appear as to feather-curling); the 
hook-agent work requires only natural capacity, and 
is on the whole the employment of highest profits in 
the list. Men are said to earn from $4,000 to $10- 
000 a year in this occupation; women, however, 
make less, chiefly because they work more irrregularly 
and are more easily discouraged. The scale of earn- 
ings, the amount of competition, etc., in the various 
trades, will differ more or less in our section from 
those given in this manual, which is, of course, 
‘drawn from investigation in Eastern cities; but many 
of the facts are of general application, and we should 

* Work for Women. By George J. Manson. New 
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advise its reading even here. ——Houghton, Mi/flin & 
Co, have already issued eight volumes of a very satis- 
factory uniform edition of Emerson’s works, which will 
be very nearly complete, though it will not comprise 
absolutely everything that is in existence from his 
pen. Eight volumes will contain the whole of his 
prose works hitherto collected; a ninth volume will 
contain all of the poems that he himself chose to 
form an edition of ‘*Selected Poems,” with the 
addition of a number of others, some hitherf® un- 
published; and lectures, addresses, and so forth, hith- 
erto uncollected or even unprinted, will make up the 
tenth and eleventh volumes. The series, therefore, 
gives the public everything from Mr. Emerson's pen 
except some of his poems and some of his unpub- 
lished manuscripts. The selection among the un- 
published manuscripts is made, according to Mr, 
Emerson's will, by his literary executor, J. E. Cabot, 
acting in co-operation with his children. The vol- 
umes of this edition now out are .Va/ure, Addresses 
and Lectures? (to which is prefixed a_ portrait 
‘fetched by Mr. Schoff from a photographic copy of 
a daguerreotype taken in 1847 or 1848, probably in 
England,” and much better than one would suppose 
possible); the two volumes of Essays; Nepresenta- 
tive Men; English Traits; The Conduct of Life; 
Society and Solitude; Letters and Soctal Aims, 
As the holiday season approaches, the second volume 
of the New Bodley Series duly appears. The orig- 
inal series of five books carried the now so well- 
known children through various journeyings between 
1848 and 1852; the present series takes //e?r children 
through instructive tours abroad in 1880 and 1881. 
It need hardly be said that the Bodley books are the 
most successful of all this class of juveniles, and the 
present volume, 7he English Bodley Family,® is not 
inferior to its predecessors. The discovery of an 
English family of the name, and of an ancestra 
connection therewith, supplies the means of giving 
human interest to the historic studies into the rela- 
tions of England and America, as the ancestral con- 
nection with Holland in the previous volume intro- 
duced the connection between Dutch and American 
history.——-A_ paper-covered series of the best re- 
cent French stories is begun by William R. Jen- 
kins, with Dosta.4 The print is good and clear, but 
the external appearance of the book is shabby, not 
equal to the French comedies from the same pub- 
lishing house. ——Numbers § and 6 of the 7Aédtre 
Contemforain® come to us, ** Le Pluie et le Beau 

2 Nature, Addresses and Lectures; Essays, Vols. L., 
1l.; Representative Men; English Traits; The Conduct 
of Life; Society and Solitude; Letters and Social Aims. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 1883. For sale by Billings. Harbourne & Co. 

8 The English Bodley Familyl. By Horace Scudder. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For sale by 
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4 Dosia: Par Henry Greville. New York: Willlam 
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5 Theatre Contemporain. Number 5: Le Pluie et le 
Beau Temps, par Leon Gozlan; Autour d'un Berceau. 
par M. Ernest Legouvé. Number 6. La Fée, par 
Octave Feuillet. New York: William R. Jenkins. 1883, 
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Temps,” and ‘‘ Autour d’un Berceau,” making up 
number 5, and La Fée number 6.——The mono- 
graph on #rain-Rest,) by Dr. J. Leonard Corn- 
ing, of the Hudson River State Hospital for the 
Insane, deals with the causes and treatment of 
insomnia. The causes he classifies as either pure- 
ly psychical (‘* Idiopathic Insomnia”), a common 
result of the exciting American method of life, 
or physical—the various cases of irritation of the 
peripheral nervous system (‘* Symptomatic Insom- 
nia”’). The two conditions of cerebral hyperzmia 
and cerebral anemia are considered especially. 
The author's recommendations as to treatment 
are largely with reference to these conditions, which 
he would treat by carotid compression or other 
mechanical process; he also defends the cautious 
use of bromides and the whole class of internal 
hypnotics, but does not omit to mention the impor- 
tance of regimen in the way of warm baths, horseback 
exercise, and so forth. —— We receive from its editor a 
pamphlet? containing a full list of the salaries of all civil 
service employees (except the lowest grade of postmast- 
ers), the civil service law, the rules and regulations for 
examination, with specimen examination questions 
in the custom house, post office, and classified de- 
partmental service. It is intended for the conveni- 
ence of those looking to the civil service for a pro- 
fession, now that its positions are comparatively open 
to the unpolitical public. We should say that it gave 
exhaustively the information wished by such persons, 
did we not fail to find in it any indication as to which 
of all the enumerated positions the candidate be- 
comes eligible to by success in examination; for any- 
thing we tind to the contrary; it might be toa foreign 
embassy. —— Circular of Information of the Bureau of 

1 Brain-Rest.. By ]. Leonard Corning, M. D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1883. 

2 Copp’s Salary List and Civil Service Rules, Pre- 
pared under direction of Henry N. Copp. Washing- 
ton, D. Henry N. Copp. 1883. 
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Education, No. 3, 188}, gives the proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association at its meeting at Washing- 
ton, February 20-22, 1883. The most valuable 
papers read were those of Dr. Harris of Concord, 


-Mass., showing from the census returns as to occu- 


pations the practical impossibility of teaching trades 
with the least advantage in schools; and that of Rev. 
A. G. Haygood, of Georgia, on the dangers of uni- 
versal suffrage unless the illiterate masses can be 
educated. Both papers were thoroughly sensible 
utterances; Mr. Haygood’s was an appeal on the 
more vital subject, but Dr. Harris’s specially com. 
mendable in being a clear-headed exposition of falla- 
cies just now taking unfortunate possession of the 
public mind. -We hope no reader of this will com- 
mit himself to any action or influence on the ques- 
tion of industrial education till he has read Dr. 
Harris's convincing figures. ——In //ea/th-Notes for 
Students® Professor Wilder prints the lectures on 
hygiene and regimen that he delivers to Freshman 
Classes at Cornell. Village Communities of Cape 
Anne and Salem, by Herbert B. Adams, makes 
Nos. IX and X of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science; and 7%- 
Genesis of a New England State > (Connecticut), by 
Alexander Johnston, No. XI. The numbers dealing 
with Cape Anne and Salem are made up of six sepa- 
rate essays from the historical collections of the 
Essex Institute. One number more will complete 
the present series, and a new one will be begun’im- 
mediately, carried out in the same manner by month- 
ly monographs. 

$ Health-Notes for Students. By Burt G. Wilder. 
New York: P. Putnam's Sons. 1883. 

4 Village Communities of Cape Anne and Salem. By 
Herbert B. Adams. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 1883. . 

5 The Genesis of a New England State (Connecticut), 
by Alexander fohnston. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University. 1883. 
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Private Letters of Travel. 


The following descriptions of travel, northward 
and eastward, both written by California girls, are 
from private letters that have been handed to. us, 
though the first one had previously found its way into 
print locally. 

Sitka, June, 1883. 

“A sailing on the sea.” “After a short stop at 
Tacoma for freight, and a few more hours at Port 
Townsend, we were off for Alaska, early in the 
morning of June 8. Up the straits past San Juan 
island, through the Narrows—a small passage crook- 
ed like an elbow. As we approached, it was almost 


impossible to see where the steamer was going, for 
We were apparently aiming to go through a mountain. 
ut presently the way opened before us, and after 
two sharp turns, we were steaming up the straits of 
Georgia. On, straight on, leaving a glorious view 
of Mt. Baker behind us, a pale gold in the soft, blue 
sky ; past Nanaimo and Departure bay, through the ° 
Seymour narrows, where the current when we first 
felt its force was so strong as to swing the steamer 
around a little, wind and tide both being against her ; 
a strong wind blowing across the mountains from the 
sea, and through the woods, salt and deliciously 
fragrant of fir, spruce and pine; a light fog floating 
here and there, sometimes enveloping us in a fine 
mist, or spreading itself like a thin veil over the 
Water ; again cqught by the sweet, warm wind rising 
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ina mass, it is whirled around some mountain top, and 
passing over is lost to sight. Up to the end of Van- 
couver s island,,and across (Jueen Charlotte’s Sound, 
on the morning of the gth. All day we were passing 
through some of the finest scenery of the excursion— 
Grenville channel—-the mountains on both sides, 
rugged and grand, lifting their snowy brows thou- 
sands of feet in the air, sometimes with misty veils 
over their rough faces, and again thrusting their sharp 
peaks of gray‘rock through the snow powdered 
over them; some so covered with trees that dis- 
tance gave them a velvety appearance; here a preci- 
pice of gray rock rising up from the fathomless water 
for 3,000 or 4,000 feet into the-mist and snow above ; 
there a waterfall, losing itself in the deep, green water 
as it fell. Once we saw a mountain sheep, like a 
white dot, high up on a rocky spot crowning one of 
the mountains, but a short toot of the steamer’s 
whistle sent it scampering out of sight. 

Na-ha bay, where we arrived in the evening, is a 
lithe gem with a setting of high mountains, on the 
west extremely high, so that at a little distance, the 
steamer lying at anchor just below resembled a 
-mall boat. After lunch we went ashore, and after a 
rough seramble of about half a mile through the 
dense woods over a mossy carpet, we came to the 
Na-ha fall. Not less than sixty feet in height, over 


moss-grown rocks, it comes tumbling down like milk. 


into the pool below, and then, seemingly satisfied 
with the teat it has accomplished, goes rippling along 
to the bay. The only unpleasantnesses were mosqui- 
toes, small black flies, and a plant very appropriately 
called the ‘*devil’s walking stick.” Shooting up as 
high as six feetand over, and covered with fine thorns 
trom the beginning of its long straight stem to the 
end of its broad flat leaves that branch out at the top, 
it is by no means pleasant to encounter. When it 
~tings it leaves a small red mark, and a mosquito bite 
is a dream of Paradise in comparison. 

We arrived at Wrangel at 4 A. M., the next day. 
\ tine rain was falling, so the place looked desolation 
tself. A few of us went over to the other end of 
‘wn to see the Totem poles. Fifty or sixty feet 
high, sometimes higher, with all sorts of figures 
carvedon them, they represented the family tree or 
history of a chief, the, greatest having the highest 

oles. A few hours later we were winding through 
Wrangel Straits, a narrow passage that saved us at 
least 100 miles on the open sea. The scenery was 
vcautitul, and as the weather was pleasant, we were 
able to enjoy it all. Several of the gentlemen 
anused themselves by firing at the eagles we saw 
from time to time, but did not seem to do much more 
than frighten them from their perches, We saw, 
vesides, one deer and a red fox. Just after we left 
the straits, we saw the first glacier, the Great Glacier 
4s it is called on the map, and a little further on, a 
veccond. The evenings had been getting perceptibly 
longer, even before we reached Wrangel ; in fact the 
darkest hour of the night before we arrived there 
Was only twilight, and now the sun set at 9 o'clock, 
the children on board making great endeavors to be 
allowed to remain up as long as the sundid. It was 
clightful to be able to sit up all night, were we so 
‘nelined, and view the magnificent scenery through 
which we were passing as well as if it were only a 
cloudy day. 

Juneau, where we found ourselves on the morning 
of the 13th, is the most picturesque place we have 
cen. On a clearing at the foot of a very high 
mountain lies the little town; from there, stretching 
‘long the beach, are most of the Indian dwellings. 
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We were reminded of pictures of Swiss scenery; the 
water smooth and mirror-like, enclosed by a horse- 
shoe of mountains, with more distant ones barring 
the entrance, might well be taken for a lake. Then 
the village scattered along its shore, the high snow- 
topped mountains above, with several waterfalls 
coming down their steep sides, made a scene quite 
equal to the pictures, although possibly falling short 
of the originals. * * After lunch, on continu- 
ing our wandering beyond the town, across a path 
like a wet sponge, over roots and sticks, we found 
another Indian village. On the largest house was a 
sign, ‘‘ Klow-kek Auke, Chief.” We entered with- 
out ceremony, and found the occupants all at work, 
some weaving baskets, others knitting—the latter 
accomplishment having been acquired at the mission 
school in Fort Wrangel. The house was neat and 
clean, far superior to any of the others, though built 
in the same way, of logs and shakes. In the center 
of a planked floor a square, well graveled, is left for 
the fireplace, an opening above in the roof letting out 
the smoke, letting in (?) the fresh air and light. One 
house had a small sign over the door, to the effect 
that ‘‘ Jake is a good boy, a working man, friend of 
the whites, and demands protection.” Hardly equal 
to the one at Wrangel, who has already made his 
will notifying all, by a sign over his door, with the 
words, **Analash. Let all who read know that Iam 
a friend to the whites. This house is mine, and 
when I die belongs to my wife.” Many of the 
women and children had their faces blackened, but 
when questioned as to the reason for doing so, would 
laugh and refuse to say. We were told afterwards by 
a pioneer, that it was done for such a variety of 
causes that it is almost impossible to enumerate 
them. If they have lost a friend, are happy or un- 
happy ; if a wife has quarreled with her husband, or 
he with her, etc. We saw some very handsome furs 
in one of the stores. Silver fox for $20 and upwards, 
sea and land otter—the former at $80 or $100, and 
the latter from $4 to $8—mountain sheep, red fox, 
bear and wolverine, beaver and seal, and robes made 
of squirrel skins. We had an opportunity of buying 
a handsome bear skin from an Indian for $3, but 
thinking we could get it in the afternoon, lest it, for 
we saw it later in the N. W. T. Co's store and found 
they had given $4 for it, and would probably sell it 
for double. The mines at Juneau are not as yet 
very well developed, with the exception of the placer 
mines, which are paying well, though the gold is very 
fine and difficult to gather. It is only a question of 
time, however, when they will be exhausted, and the 
prosperity of the town will depend upon the richness 
of the quartz mines. There are two mills running, 
one at the Takou mines, three miles back of the town, 
the other on Douglas isiand. The ledge on Douglas 
island is reported to be 650 feet wide, but it is not yet 
known how well it will pay. 

On arriving opposite the great Davidson glacier, 
the captain stopped the steamer and gave us time to 
have a good view of the wonder. Sloping down to- 
ward us between two great mountains, there it lay in 
their shadow, its deep transparent blue crevices like 
amethysts set in the silvery ice. The sun, still high 
in the heavens, shone brightly on the forests that 
cover the mountains on the other side of the inlet, 
and showed a small glacier in dazzling light, its 
amethyst paled into delicate blue. So we went on, 


watching the wonderful scenes as they shifted, until 
wearied by our efforts to outstay the sun, we retired 
to our rooms in broad daylight. 

We left Killisnoo at noon, and soon were in Peril 
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straits. * * * The passage over the first rapids 
was quiet, the rocks beneath only betraying them- 
selves in smooth spots, or the water slightly ruttled 
by the wind ; but upon approaching closer, the small 
whirlpools and eddies showed themselves. The 
second rapids were not much farther down, so we 
scarcely realized that we had passed the first, before 
we came tothem, There the current circling around 
the rocks deep below the surface showed much more 
plainly as the Idaho turned now this way, now the 
other, first heading toward a point of land, then turn- 
ing across to an island on the other side, zig-zagging 
her way through a narrow channel in a way that 
seemed incredible to us—and we were safe over the 
rapids. The landscapes became still more beautiful 
as went on, passing through places where the moun- 
tains seemed divided only by the channel through 
which we were going, and ready to meet again as we 
passed out of sight ; by innumerable islands, some- 
times with a glimpse of the sea, and a tantalizing 
view of Mt. Edgecumb hiding its face in the clouds ; 
then Old Sitka, where the massacre of the Russians 
by the Indians took place in 1802. On, on, islands 
and sea on one side, mountains and snow on the other, 
until Sitka came in sight ; then as we'neared the gap 
between the mountains the gun was fired, repeated 
immediately by the echo once, twice —then a long 
silence, followed by a whispering sound that soon be- 
came a roar like a heavy wind through the trees, and 
dying away in the distance. 

In the morning, with an Indian policeman for a 


guide, we went through the Indian village, and call- - 


ed on Mrs. Tom, the richest proprietor in the place. 
We found her seated on the floor, washing her hair, 
but not at all embarrassed by her visitors, shé threw ic 
back from her face, and, after arranging the racelets 
on her arms to better advantage, was ready to en- 
ter into conversation.. Her house, which is a new 
one, cost her about $3,000 to build. She was very 
stout, with a good-natured face; had one or two 
rings on each finger, seven bracelets on one arm and 
nine on the other. She put on more before we left, 
making in all about twenty-five, and then she had at 
least a dozen left. The wealth of these Indians is 
mostly in blankets. They buy cedar chests to store 
them in; as they fill one, buying another. Mrs. Tom 
‘had six or seven. It is notan uncommon thing, even 
in civilized life, fora woman’s wealth to procure her a 
_ husband, but Mrs. Tom bought hers and paid cash 
forhim, She was rich, and taking a fancy to a slave, 
bought him. As he is rather better looking than the 
majority of Indian men, perhaps it is hardly to be 

The church is in the form of a Greek cross; has a 
pale green dome over the center, and a bell-tower 
supported by another and smaller dome. One wing 
contains an exquisite painting of the Virgin and child, 
copied from the original picture at Moscow. All the 
drapery is of solid silver and the halo of gold, so of 
the painting nothing is seen but the faces and back- 
ground, The back wing is the altar, raised by three 
broad steps and four doors, the two in the centre 
carved and heavily gilded, with silver bas-reliefs. 
Above, are large pictures, covered with silver, like 
that of the Madonna. Father Metropolsky kindly 
brought out many things of interest; among them 
magnificent robes of gold and silver brocade, and the 
bishop's crown, almost covered with pearls and 
amethysts. The ornaments, immense candlesticks 


and candelabra, were of silver, so that the effect of the 
interior of the church is extremely rich. 


We were 
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told that On one picture alone there are eleven pounds 
of silver. 


Ivy WANDESFORDE KERSEY. 


MUENCHEN, Aug. 4th, 1883. 
DEAR FRIENDs: 

At this moment I look from a third story window 
upon tiled-roof houses, with queer little windows 
and sheets of water coming down between. We 
have had four pleasant days in three weeks, and if 
you could hear certain parties, who ‘*‘have seen bet- 
ter days,” using emphatic English, or good stout 
North American adjectives, you would recognize 
said parties at once as the blooming trio that depart- 
ed San Francisco the 30th of May. But as no de- 
scription of what I see at present can be of interest, 
I will go back to what has passed since I sat with 
you in the very room where you are now, likely, 
reading this letter. The overland trip was very 
pleasant, perfectly new to me; and besides seriously 
displacing some of the bones of my cranium by the 
complicated performance of dressing and undressing 
in those sleeping cars, nothing of importance occur. 
red. Mr. L. was on board, anda Dr. F. of Oakland, 
beside a young man whose vocation in life we could 
not make out, as he wavered between an exceedingly 
sharp game of cards and the whole of Moody and 
Sankey hymns, Flirting was also an accomplishment 
of his, but aftera most awful sketch of him by E. he 
subsided, and devoted himself to a young married 
woman with blonde hair. | 

We did the usual amount of changing and getting 
our tickets punched, and asked questions of the con- 
ductors (no one of whom stayed on board long 
enough to answef any very difficult: questions), and 
generally amused ourselves until we reached Mt. 
Pleasant, where my cousin was waiting to receive us. 
Here was a new feature; with only five cousins to 
bless my lot in California, here are—just even forty, 
including Hancock and Garfield, the twins. We 
left there the 19th and reached New York city the 
21st. Weate a little breakfast and found our friends, 
who escorted us around the city for the remainder of 
the day. The energy with which the sun shone was 
marvelous ; it was boiling all day, and a gentle 
simmer all night. But we saw a good deal ; and let 
me tell you, the most esthetic fashion is stained glass. 
We saw the Vanderbilt mansions, the rows of flat- 
fronted brick houses; the delight of New Yorkers, 
the elevated railroad, which is simply horrid, and 
shows off the worst part of the city to great advan- 
tage. We visited Central Park and saw the Obelisk. 
Poor old thing ! it looks as if it were a long way from 
home, and as I told it that I was going to cross the 
ocean and be a good deal nearer Cleopatra’s home, 
it winked its dear old eye at me and sent its regards. 
The night of the 22d, accompanied by our friends, 
we crossed to Jersey City, where lay the Waesland 
which was to bear us across the ocean. We occupied 
our stateroom that night, and at seven next morning 
there were many good-byes, and tears, and handker- 
chiefs, and much shaking of hands, but the little 
red-headed steamship agent was the only one we 
knew at all; presently, there a was a little jar, a 
splash ; the gang-plank was brought in; a big splash; 
more tears, more handkerchiefs; and we were off! 
truly off for Europe, which, until this moment, has 
not seemed a reality. But now we are baptised in 
the sea-foam and consecrated to our work. 
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Our sea was very smooth until the seventh day out, 
and then it rolled and rocked in a most boisterous 
way. Just as this rough weather commenced, we 
thought it would be fine to dance ; so the Virginia 
veel was considered appropriate, and a Catholic priest 
volunteering to play the piano for us, we made our- 
selves very happy. The next night we went on deck 
ro dance ; two violinists were found in the steerage ; 
the red lanterns were swung up, and away we went. 
It’s all very nice dancing at a ball with a gentleman 
on a solid floor, but when you try it on the slippery 
rolling deck of a steamer, your past life rises before 
you at every turn! I send a sketch. Of course my 
-tyle of drawing is different from my sister's, but 
could you have seen us, you would give me credit for 
being true to the life. But the musicians ! could you 
ave heard them! The second violinist played from 
inspiration a/ome; he was at no time less than a 
measure behind his comrade; he introduced 67th 
notes and seventh/:¢s and ties and double bow-knots 
with a prodigality never before equalled. We might 
have given him the start of a bar or two, but did not 
think of it until too late. After the first dance, four 
of us poor pilgrims to the shrine of Wagnerian art 
consulted together as to whether it were best to jump 
overboard at once, or take the next sailing vessel at 
Antwerp for Patagonia. (By the advice of friends 
and the aid of the ship’s surgeon, we all came on to 
Munich. 

The only real event took place the night of this 
‘hall’? on deck, which was the arrival of an anony- 
mous young lady in the steerage, and her christening 
on the oth of July. It made a lovely picture down in 
the hold there, with no light but that of the seven 
candles on the temporary altar. Back of this hung a 
banner of white satin trimmed with gold lace, and on 
the altar the silver vessels for baptising. The god- 
mother and god-father were Bohemians—rather 
young—with strong vigorous faces and very smoothly 
brushed hair. The woman wore a dark green sacque 
and a red shawl over her head ; the man wore a very 
short coat and held a broad-brimmed, light-colored 
hat in his hand. The baby, of course, was in white 
(nicely fitted out as to wardrobe by the ladies of the 
tirst cabin), and the tall priest in his black robes and 
white satin vestments; think of this, and then take 
for the picture the moment when these two hold the 
lighted candles in their hands, while the priest raises 
his in benediction ; the strong light on their rough- 
hewn faces, the white bundle az humanity and the 
priest’s refined features; while out from the back- 
ground appear, though in shadow, the respectful looks 
and comely features of the cabin passengers.. It was 
artistic in theextreme. The baby was named Marie 

-because it was born on Mary's Day; also Nikol- 
etta—in honor of Captain Nichols ; also Waeslandina 

-in honor of the ship Waesland ; also Hudaé, per- 
haps at the request of the father, as that was the 
name he was ‘‘sailing under.” 

Well, when we got out of this place — was it? 

really? lend me your glass--yes—L AN D!! 
we all exclaimed, and rushed to starboard to see—the 
Isle of Wight? Nein! It was Pt. Lizard, and then 
Eddystone, and the Isle of Wight next morning. 
But as it often happens—we were not so glad as we 
thought we were going to be; new friends had been 
made, and twelve days of constant association had 
made a little world which must perforce be dissolved, 
when port was reached. We take a peep at Bright- 


on, and watch the shades of night settle down on. 


lover. The channel was smooth as glass. (Note— 
Phere are. different kinds of glass.) The sun rose 
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beautifully at Flushing when another pilot came on 
board, and we had to lie at the mouth of the Scheldt 
river two or three hours waiting for the tide, which 
at last carried us up the river, past dykesand the lovely 
old windmills. Ficus draw a windmill in a breezy 
sort of a way, but—I refrain. 

More good-byes are being said and addresses given 
during these hours than you can imagine. But the 
spire of the cathedral comes in view, and the trunks 
come out of the hold, and our good-byes are told 
over again : the plank is pee out and off we—** don't 
go"’—as somebody has lost some diamonds in the 
second cabin, and the police come on board. Our 
trunks, meanwhile, are being chalked by the lenient 
custom-house officers ; our friend rushes up in a tragic 
way. ‘* The carriage waits,” and amid the ye-ho-ing 
of sailors and calls of droschke drivers, we plant our 
feet once more on ferra firma, thankful for our 
pleasant journey and safe voyage, and delighted with 
our surroundings. Now that the party is dispersed, 
I can tell who have been the traveling companions. 
Mr. C. and Mr. W., of Boston, both musicians, 
three artists; a Professor of Greek, wifeand child; 
going to Athens; a young lady and her aunt, the 
former on her way to Paris to study painting for séx 
wveks (fact) ; numerous travelers for pleasure ; a fine 
young Hollander ; a man just returning to his home 
in Antwerp from a trip round the world (awfully 
handsome, too); a converted (Catholic) Jew, who 
was—well, a little won compos mentis; a Bohemian 
priest ; an Episcopal clergyman, and our very dear 
Father Wotruba—-the pet of the whole ship. He 
was Professor of Sciences in a college in Portugal; he 
played well; accompanied us in Rubenstein’s duos 
and other songs; told stories, and from the captain 
down to the children he was the favorite. 

Antwerp is a lovely city, very old, and quaint-look- 
ing in the extreme. The houses are very tall, with 
queer tiled roofs, many having the front and back 
corners flattened down, and others on top of the 
facade have queer little steps. The streets are quite 
crooked and narrow, and there are about 7,000,000 
windows in a building, and each one small. Here 
are Kubens’s masterpieces and residence. But I can- 
not tell you everything, or rather, will not, for per- 
haps I have not the gift of making you see as I saw 
it. Ofcourse, the East was rather strange and odd 
to one who has no recollection of any place but 
California ; and then to come here and see a new 
people, new cast of features, strange dresses, strange 
language, customs and manners— it compelled me to 
open my mouth and eyes, and I nearly dislocated the 
celluloid muscle at the back of my neck bobbing my 
head ; and I fear my eyes will always be a little queer 
from trying to keep one on the roofs of the houses 
and the other on the passers-by! But here, with all 
its pathos and power, comes ‘‘Oh! the clang of the 
wooden shoon”’; it never affected me much before. 
The women here do all sorts of work ; are harnessed 
to carts, clean the streets, keep the street car tracks 
clean, peddle milk, berries, vegetables, haul immense 
loads of boxes and barrels, work in fields, milk the 
cows, make and carry mortar, carry bricks, keep 
fruit, furniture, clothing and second-hand stores, 
butcher shops, sausage shops, and heaven knows 
what else. The dresses are odd, consisting of a full 
short skirt, a basque, with a little shawl over the 
shoulders, or a short, loose sacque of black silk ; 
wooden shoes and colored stockings, and on their 
heads nothing, or else a very large black silk hand- 
kerchief tied tightly about the forehead and the four 
corners waving in the breeze. The older ladies wear 
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white lace caps which look something like an inter- 
rogation point. They carry baskets to market, but 
paper is scarce in all Europe, I believe; there they 
put a new piece of flannel, some cherries and a few 
rolls, all in higgle-dy, piggle-dy; and in Munich they 
hand you a dustpan or shovel, without a scrap of 
paper, and by request only is,anything wrapped, and 
then in a newspaper. Only in fine dry goods stores 
do they have decent paper ; even the music I bought 
is put up in what we call butcher-shop paper. 

Of course, we went to the Cathedral, The spire is 
famous for its beauty and lightness or delicacy ; is 
466 feet high. Here are chimes of sixty bells set in 
position four hundred years ago, this year. One is 
so large that it takes sixteen men to ring it; it Is 
called Carolus, after Charles V., and weighs 16,000 
pounds. ‘* (Quite a belle?” micht wahr?” Did we 
hear them? Yes! and what do you suppose those 
sedate old bells rang out above our heads at 6 P. M.? 
A passage from Mandolinata! If I expected to hear 
gems of Palestrina, I was mistaken. In this-Cathe- 
dral hang Rubens’s chef a’ @uvres, ** The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” ‘* The Elevation of the Cross,” and 
‘* The Descent from the Cross”; but, be it known to 
the world, under green curtains which only roll up to 
the tune of a franc a head for travelers. Our party 
numbered eighteen; eighteen francs !! It was a 
swindle ! It was ridiculous, and to the sachem that 
had charge of this big wigwam, we, as American 
citizens and citizenesses rebelled and objected; but the 
thin-visaged gent, with his numberless silver chains 
about his neck, terminating on his breast in an orna- 
mental tin pie-plate or something, shook his gray 
~ locks, placed his hand on his heart, (where I hope for 
the peace of medical societies it was properly situated) 
and stood stiff at eighteen francs! There was a 
stampede, and after the smoke had cleared away from 
a perfect conflagration of square English with little 
sparks of California expressive adjectives—we—nine 
of us—found ourselves alone with the pie-pan man, 
counting into his lean paw the sum of nine francs. I 
spoke of that man’s heart, but in thinking of it I’m 
sure it was fossilized, for we did not have a half-hour 
of sunlight left for our nine francs. Now, some days 
I can rave over those pictures, but it is always when 
I tell about the pictures before I tell about the man, 
and to-day I’m fairly caught. Yet, after all, who can 
describe a picture, a piece of music, or the perfume of 
a flower ; the three things that [ trust will abound in 
heaven. When we first entered the church, we found 
a number of old people, of peasants, and several 
priests, and rightly inferring that vespers were about 
to take place, we took low high-backed chairs and 
waited. Soon the organ began very, very softly, as 


if not to frighten the life-like images—-a wonder in 
carving —nor to push its way too roughly through the 
broad bands of red and purple light that flooded the 
place; gently it wound about the pillars and kissed 
the foot.of an angel above the altar, touched softly 
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the names of the dead, whose tablets cover the floor 
of the nave and corridors, and then growing stronger, 
rose higher and higher, until it thundered against the 
vaulted roof and was finally driven back to quiet by the 
entrance of the priest with the Host. His robe was 
magnificent ; soon he began to chant, answered by 
the choir of men; and after he had finished and 
while the sweet odors of incense mingled with the rose 
and violet lights, a fine baritone rang out clear and 
strong in a wonderful way. My dear, dear friends, I 
was all of a tremble ; I felt like pinching to see if it 
were really I; and I do believe I would have broken 
down completely, if an old woman had not come up 
here and demanded ten centimes apiece for the use of 
the chairs we were in! Well, it got so we were 
afraid to stand up, much less sit down. Here are 
wonderful carvings in wood, statuettes and bas-reliefs. 


‘But the day closed; table d’hote at 6:30—we ate 
- two mortal hours—and I’d_ just as lief live on paper 


cuffs and dried apples, as to be compelled to have 
table d’hote every day at 60 clock. The next day— 
no, I'l) finish that night. We were all tired and dis- 
gusted, and one of our jolliest number had a boil on 
his neck, and our feet hurt so we couldn’t keep still. 
Father Wotruba wanted to cheer us, so carried us ail 
into the parlor at Hotel de la Paix—lighted the 
candles on the piano, and insisted on music! But the 
pedal squeaked, and squeaked louder and more dis- 
mally as we tried to play louder to drown it, At 
last Mr. C, said: 

**We have been imposed upon” (he was one of the 
party who left the Cathedral), ‘‘and bulldozed, anc 
treated outrageously ever since we landed, but this 
caps the climax. Shall we yield or shall we take ven- 
geance 

We eagerly cried for vengeance. So he sat down, 
and improvised a piece, so thatthe squeak would come 
in at the rests, and it was the funniest thing I ever 
heard. At 3 o'clock we were seated in the car **vac/ 
Miinchen\” We only had three baskets, three hand: 
satchels, two shawl-straps, four wraps, two bags of 
fruit, and one bottle of wine. If I travel again, I 
shall either take more or less, for just that amount is 
disagreeable. The country between here and Ant- 
werp is one magnificent garden—no fences, few 
hedges, but covered throughout every foot, with fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, or grain; it was like riding 
through 570 miles of park —such lovely stone bridges, 
where. Uncle Sam would simply use his Liberty Pole 
and jump over. Such magnificent roads like a gray 
ribbon run through the carpet of green. Wherea road 
crosses the railroad track, a long blue and white pole 
is placed as‘a barrier, and a man on duty in the bluest 
of uniforms to attend it. I believe it is raised by 
some-pulleys. but he looks brave as can be, while his 
wife probably looks from some neighboring field as 
she plows or digs potatoes, and sighs with pleasure 
as she thinks how handsome and brave he looks. 

Auf wiedersehen, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Overtanp Montuty for January, 1884, will begin the third 
volume and second year of the magazine since its revival. 

Probably at no time during the history of the magazine (dating back to 
its inception in July, 1868) have such decided and substantial gains been 
made during the publication of any volume as have been made during the 
publication of the volume which closes with the present number. The pres- 
ent owners and publishers are much encouraged to believe that the mag- 
azine has found a permanent place in the homes and in the affections of 
the people of the Pacific Coast, who take pride in the literature of the 
Coast. The aim has been to develope that which is best, most pure and 
elevating in tone and character. 

During the year 1884, every effort will be made, not merely to main- 
tain the character of the OvERLAND, but constantly raise it. The usual 
editorial departments will be maintained, and notable improvements will 
be sought in every direction. Special announcements follow in the next 


pages. 


PUBLISHER’S TERMS, &c. 


The OverLtanp Montucy for 1884, in addition to its usual variety of 
valuable studies upon important topics, will contain various discussions 
of the | 


TH E 
| 
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CHINESE QUESTION 


from. temperate and thoughtful points of view. It aims by means of a 
series of records of actual experience in various occupations and places, 
by studies of Chinese character, and by inviting the better class of dis- 
cussion, to bring a clearer ngne to bear upon this question than has ever 
been done. | 


PACIFIC HISTORICAL STUDIES 


will continue to constitute a leading feature of the OveRLAND Montuy. 


THE PIONEER SKETCHES 


from time to time published during 1883, will continue to appear at in- 
tervals during 1884. An important series of historical papers, dealing with 
the building up of the Pacific civilization, will be begun during this year. 
Into this series will enter the papers upon the FounDATION AND EARLY 
History OF THE CHURCHES OF THIS STATE, by pioneer clergymen, an- 
nounced for 1883, and postponed in order to make part of a completer 
series; also sketches of the foundation of Schools, Colleges, Art, Liter- 
ature, Journalism and Drama. SHERMAN Day, Dr. J. A. Benton, PRor. 
STRATTON, SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Mouuper, and other well-known early 
Californians, will contribute to these historical studies. 

The OverLanp Montuty for 1884 will continue to make a specialty 
of sketches of Pacific Travel and studies of Nature on this Coast, scien- 
tific and general; Alaska and the Northwest, China and Japan will be 
subjects of description and study. 

Character Sketches and Studies of Life and Manners on the Pacific 
will continue to appear. 

The Stories, SERIALS, AND Poems of the OveRLAND will continue to 
be chiefly Pacific and characteristic, or by writers of this Coast. In ad- 
dition to the usual attractive variety of these, we mention specially the 
conclusion of ANNETTA in the OvERLAND for January, 1884. 

The anonymous serial, A SHEPHERD AT Court, will run through part 
of the year, The especially high character which the OvEerLanp has es- 
tablished in Reviews, Essays anv Lirerary Criticism will be maintained. 
In ScIENCE, especially that which deals with the special scientific ques- 
tions of this Coast, the names of Doctors John Le Conte and Joseph Le 
Conte, Professor Hilgard and R. E. C. Stearns stand foremost among the 


contributors who will be on its staff during 1884. 
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The investigations which have been made during the year into the 
- possibility of obtaining Illustrations of high grade, under the disadvan- 
tages of limited facilities on this Coast, and distance from the centers of 
engraving art, have led to the hope that the OverLanp will be able dur- 
ing the year to place satisfactory Illustrations before its readers. 


WRITERS OF THE “OVERLAND MONTHLY.” 


PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL TOPICS. 


Alexander Del Mar, 
William M. Bunker, 
Dr. J. P. Widney, | 
Pres. Wm. T. Reid, State University, 
Hon. Newton Booth, Hon. Andrew McF. Davis, 
Hon. John F. Miller, Sherman Day, 
Hon. Theodore Hittell, and others. 


Hon. Horace Davis, 

_ Prof. John Norton Pomeroy, 
Irving M. Scott, 
C. T. Hopkins, 


ESSAYS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Prof. John Le Conte, State University, » 


“Martin Kellogg “ 

Eugene Hilgard “ 

Bernard Moses, “ 
‘Josiah Royce, Harvard University, 
.E. R.: Sill, 


RK. E. C. Stearns, Smithsonian Institute, 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University, 


Prof. Herbert B. Adams. 

L. W. Wilhelm, “ 
John Johnson, Jr.. 
Chas. H. Shinn, 


Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, 
Prof. L. W. Spring, Kansas State University, 


Wm. H, Rideing, Editor Youth’s Companion, 
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Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
John Muir, 

Edward Everett Hale, 
William Elliot Griffis, 

G. S. Godkin, 

T. H. Rearden, 

John H. Boalt, 

Wm. C. Bartlett, 

Alfred A. Wheeler, 
Frances Fuller Victor, 
William Sloane Kennedy, 
Milicent Washburn Shinn, 
J. G. Lemmon, 


C. T. H. Palmer, 
Jas. O’Meara, 


Dr. R. M. Bucke, 
Esmeralda Boyle, 


. 


Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, | 
Dr. Charles D. Barrows, 


Prof. George Davidson, U. S. Coast Survey, 
Capt. C. L. Hooper, U.S. N., 


Prof. C. C. Parry, 


Gen. A. V. Kautz, U. S.A. 
Susan Powers, 

S. P. McD. Miller, 
Enrique Parmer, 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin, 
.. and others. 


SKETCHES AND STORIES. 


Charles Warren Stoddard, 


‘Noah Brooks, 

J. W. Gally, 

Sam Davis, 

WwW. C. Morrow, 
Joaquin Miller, 

D. S. Richardson, 
Josephine Clifford, 
Y. H. Addis, 
Maria L. Pool, 


H. H. 


Phelps, 
Ina B-Coolbrith, 


E. R. Sill, 


James Berry Bensel, 
Seddie E. Anderson, 
John Vance Cheney, 


Carlotta Perry, 
Elaine Goodale, 
Dora Read Goodale 


POETRY. 


Mary W. Glascock, 

Leonard Kip, 

Evelyn M. Ludlum, 

Margaret Collier Graham, 

K. M. Bishop, 

Kate Heath, 

Mary H. Field, 

Edward Kirkpatrick, 

Henry Liddell, 

Col. William Winthrop, and others. 


Edgar Fawcett, 
Joaquin Miller, 
Milicent Washburn Shinn, 


‘Charles S. Greene, 


Henrietta R. Eliot, 
Edmund Warren Russell, 
Katharine Royce, 

Joel Benton, 

Wilbur Larremore, 
Caroline F. Mason, 


Robertson acai and others. 


The OvertanpD Monrtucy for January, 1884, will contain a paper by 
Pror. E. W.-Hircarp upon Tue Interest Cauirornia; the 
conclusion of THe Puysicat Stupres or Lake Tanok, by Dr. John Le 
Conte ; a discussion of the Caucus System of Government, and of desir- 
able amendments tc our Constitution, to reform this system; one or two. 
PIONEER SKETCHES, and a New YEAR Story; besides the usual variety 


of contents. 
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